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THE ST. LOUIS AS A TRANSPORT. 


By Captain Caspar F. Goopricn, U. S. Navy. 





The exceptional credit won by the U. S. S. St. Louis in the 
transportation of troops during the late war with Spain is due to 
Several concurrent circumstances. 

In the first place, her commanding officer, the writer, had, in 
1882, made a trip on board of a chartered trooper in the Tel-el- 
Kebir campaign under General Sir Garnet Wolseley, and he 
had studied the question of how British soldiers are conveyed 
in mercliant steamers hired for the purpose and temporarily 
equipped. He had but to recall a former most interesting and 
Valuable experience and to consult the official report on the sub- 
ject to recognize the imperative necessity of making certain 
preparations and of establishing an orderly method of procedure 
in advance. Of these preparations, adequate water closet ac- 
commodations are first in importance. Twenty men to one hole 
is a barely comfortable but not luxurious ratio; over fifty men to 
One hole is a ratio bordering on the distressful. About a dozen 
extra seats were provided in the St. Louis to reach the former 


proportion. ; 
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Secondly: In the design of the St. Louis thoroughly complete 
arrangements had been made for the reception and care of seven 
hundred and odd emigrants. If the troops to be carried did not 
exceed that number, practically nothing was needed in the way 
of fittings. 

Thirdly (and this is a most weighty consideration): The organi- 
zation and routine of the ship as a trans-Atlantic liner had been 
retained—unaltered in any particular. If the soldiers could be 
regarded and treated, in the main, as steerage passengers, the 
personnel of the vessel would encounter no new or unsolved 
problem. It would indeed be doing afresh what it had already 
done scores of times. 

Fourthly: The St. Louis had just brought north, as prisoners, 
Admiral Cervera, a lot of his officers and men (about seven 
hundred in all), had had no untoward occurrence on the voyage, 
had nursed a hundred and fifty sick Spaniards and had landed 
safely in the United States every man who had come on board 
in Cuba. The experience was both recent and useful, singularly 
opposite, indeed, to the next duty she was called upon to perform. 

Fifthly: The chief officer under the old régime (who later re- 
ceived, by the way, a temporary commission as lieutenant in the 
United States Navy) was a man of unusual ability and energy. 
Fortunately, also, he had the details of the British method of 
moving troops by heart, having many times served on board of 
chartered merchant steamers employed in this special service. 
My indebtedness to Lieutenant T. G. Segrave is very great. I 
am glad of this public opportunity of acknowledging the obli- 
gation. 

Lastly: In Commander W. G. Randle, U. S. Navy, previouly 
and now again the Commodore of the American Line, and in his 
subordinate officers of the St. Louis, I had a set of* capable, 
zealous, courteous and untiring associates who seemed the hap- 
pier for each new demand upon their time and powers. I can 
wish no one greater good fortune than to command so fine a 
ship and to have her manned by such ready, trained and re- 
sourceful officers, seamen, engineers, and stewards as served with 
me last summer. I am thus frank in detailing the advantages 
under which I labored, because I think it would be unfair to claim 
that the conditions were in the least normal. I may add that, 
having at my disposal extraordinary facilities for the work to be 
done, I also had the wit to adopt and utilize them without change. 
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On receiving directions to be ready to take troops from 
Hampton Roads to Porto Rico, I naturally did everything in 
my power to have the orders changed and to save the ship from 
what seemed to us all so ignoble a fate. My efforts were in vain. 
In the meantime I requested the officers attached to the St. Louis 
to submit to me written suggestions as to the preparations to 
make for receiving and caring for the soldiers; also as to the 
rules to be established for the control and discipline of so large 
a body of men. In these suggestions Lieutenant-Commander 
N. J. K. Patch was both fertile and helpful. I may here remark 
that the St. Louis was operated on medizval lines, there being a 
navigating branch; the original merchant steamer organization 
with Captain Randle and his chief officer at the head; and the 
military branch to work the battery, consisting of some forty-odd 
marines under Lieut. A. W. Catlin, U. S. M. C., also Ensign F. 
R. Payne and some naval cadets of the present third class at the 
Naval Academy, the whole presided over by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Patch. Quite a story might be told of how this ancient 
idea worked in the nineteenth century. 

The recommendations of the officers of the St. Louis were then 
considered by me, and Mr. Segrave’s fund of information drawn 
upon to a large extent. The result took definite shape in the 
following instructions, which were printed in large clear type and 
issued, one copy to each officer serving with the troops expected, 
and one to every other officer who, on account of his duties, etc., 
should have knowledge of them: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO Troops, U. S. S. St. Louts. 


All stores, baggage, etc., to be sent down to the ship at least 
one day in advance of troops, and four days’ rations to be stored 
in ration room. 

Troops to be supplied with one day’s rations before embarking. 

A full list of officers, the number of men and distinguishing 
letters of each company, also a list of officers’ servants to be sup- 
plied to ship as soon as possible. 

Each servant will be supplied with a distinguishing badge to 
be worn at all times. 

Troops to be marched on board in companies, to stow their 
rifles in port lower steward’s quarters, (a) and then to be marched 
to the section prepared for them and bearing the letter of that 
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company—each section will be marked with company letter and 
regiment. 

Twenty men will be appointed to serve out rations; no others 
will be allowed in ration room. 

An officer of the day will be detailed by the officer in command 
of the troops. He will be responsible for the behavior of the 
men, cleanliness of quarters, etc., and will report any irregulari- 
ties to the chief officer. 

One officer will be detailed to teke charge of each compart- 
ment allotted to troops for the purpose of maintaining cleanli- 
ness and order, and will see that his compartment, w. c.’s, etc., 
are ready for inspection by 10.30 A. M.; he will be held respon- 
sible for same to the officer of the day. 

An officer will be with each company when rations are being 
served out. 

Four night officers will be detailed who will relieve the officer 
of the day and be responsible for the behavior of the men dur- 
ing the night. They will make a complete tour of inspection 
through the compartments every two hours, accompanied by an 
officer of the ship, and report any irregularities to the chief 
officer. 

Reveillé to be sounded at 4.30 A. M., when the men will roll 
up and stow their beds and come on deck, where they can have 
the use of the hose until! 5.30. 

The first mess-call will be sounded fifteen minutes before meal 
hours and will be for mess formation, when the men in each sec- 
tion will fall in under their company officers, and at the second 
call the men of the forward sections will march along the port alley 
way, pass through the passage on the fore end of the ration room, 
receive their rations and return to their sections through the star- 
board alley way. The men of the after sections will pass through 
the port after entrance, receive their rations at the after end of 
the ration room and return to their sections through the star- 
board door (6). 

First call will be sounded at 9.30 P. M., and taps at 10 P. M., 
when all the men will be in their quarters for the night (c). 

Each section and each w. c. will have the company letter and 
regiment (d) painted on it so as to avoid confusion, and notice 
boards will be placed in different parts of the ship to facilitate 
the movements of the troops (e). 
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Drinking water will be supplied from a fountain in each 
square (f). 
MEAL Howrs, ETC. 


Reveillé at 4.30 A. M. 

Washing, 4.30 to 5.30 A. M. 

Mess formation, breakfast, 5.30 A. M. 
Second call, 5.45 A. M. 

Inspection 10.30 A. M. 

Mess formation, dinner, 11.15 A. M. 
Second call, 11.30 A. M. 

Mess formation, supper, 4.15 P. M. 
Second call, 4.30 P. M. 

Troops go below, 9.30 P. M. 

Taps, 10 P. M. 


Deck SPACE FOR TROOPS. 


On promenade deck, from fore part of deck house to bow, and 
from after part of deck house to stern, also starboard side of 
saloon deck and after square, also in fore square as far as troops’ 
quarters. 

No smoking allowed in compartments. Troops not allowed, 
under any circumstances, in crews’ quarters. 

Hospital will be supplied for troops in the forward and after 
squares, and a dispensary and surgery on starboard side of after 
square. 


An examination of the accompanying plans will show the gen- 
eral disposition of the ship’s spaces available for troops. 

The bulkheads and bunk fittings were rem~ved from the steer- 
ages (compartments or sections) on account of the high tem- 
perature expected and of the better ventilation which their ab- 
sence would secure. 

(a) The rifles and accoutrements were stowed in one corner of 
the second saloon (converted into a ration room) instead of in 
stewards’ quarters as contemplated. 

(b) The serving out of rations was arranged in expectation 
that the food would be cooked. As the military authorities de- 
cided that the men should have cold meals, a detail of men from 
each company formed in the port passage way, and passing 
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through the end of the ration room from port to starboard, re- 
ceived the cans of meat, vegetables and biscuits and took them to 
the troops’ quarters for division. This operation was quickly 
performed in an orderly manner. 

On my undertaking to prepare hot coffee for the soldiers, a 
similar disposition was made, except that all the men attended 
in person, each man coming from port to starboard by the ration 
room door would dip up a pot full of coffee already sweetened 
and pass on. Thus each got his proper ration. 

(c) The weather grew so warm after crossing the Gulf Stream 
that the troops were allowed to sleep on deck but always in that 
part allotted to them. 

(d) Inasmuch as but one regiment embarked, the company 
letters sufficed. 

(e) At every limit of the troops’ space large white sign boards, 
about four feet long and proportionately broad, were displayed, 
bearing legends in black like this: “ TRooPs NOT ALLOWED FOR- 
WARD OF THIS,” or “ TROOPS NOT ALLOWED ABOVE THIS,” etc. 
Marine sentries were posted at these points to enforce the order. 
Much wandering in forbidden places was avoided by these un- 
mistakable directions. 

(f) The spaces under the forward and after ends of the prome- 
nade deck, called squares, corresponding to those under poop 
and forecastle, were largely given over to the troops. 

On the deck in the steerages and squares billets were marked 
out and numbered, 802 in all. Had the troops been kept down to 
this figure every man would have had his own sleeping place, 
but as 1300 came, crowding in proportion was unavoidable. 

The officers were assigned first-class cabin rooms on the upper 
deck, so-called—that immediately below the main saloon. Not 
more than two were in any room and the seniors very generally 
had a room each. 

The promenade deck rooms were already occupied by the 
officers attached to the ship and by other naval officers on board 
for passage. 

The army officers messed in the saloon, their seating being 
fixed by Major-General Brooke. They paid the same mess bill 
which had been exacted of the Naval Cadets who had gone to 
Santiago in the transports which conveyed General Shafter’s 
Fifth Corps. The bill of fare was practically that which pas- 
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sengers of the first-class enjoy in going to Southampton in 
steamers of the American Line. 

It was very important to get all the baggage, stores, ammuni- 
tion and provisions on board and in place before a single soldier 
was admitted. Yet this obvious precaution demanded my unre- 
mitting vigilance, and caused me, I fear, to be unkindly regarded 
by some who wished to be first to arrive and to settle down. The 
only exception to the rule was forced upon me by the arrival, 
late one evening, of a sick officer and his attendant surgeon. 

The articles of luggage needed for the trip, having been so 
marked in advance, were placed in the cabins of their owners, 
the heavy stores, etc., put in the hold, while the provisions for 
the voyage and the ammunition sufficient for the first landing 
were taken into the ration room. When all this was done, the 
ship was ready for the troops. 

They came down to Hampton Roads from Newport News on 
large railroad flats which made fast alongside. The troops fell 
in by companies on the flats, marched up the gangway, through 
the ration room, where they deposited their arms and accoutre- 
ments, then proceeded to their sections (under guidance of 
sailors from the ship), where they remained until the last man 
was in his place on board. Then the bugle sounded and they 
were free to roam about within their prescribed bounds. In one 
hour and fifty minutes the 1300 men were embarked and ready 
for the voyage without confusion of any kind. The weather 
being hot, the waiting below was extremely irksome but it was 
essential to good order and discipline; otherwise the deck would 
have been encumbered by a crowd of people. 

To the spaces shown on the plans the troops were rigidly con- 
fined. Not a man was permitted outside—especially were none 
allowed on the shade or uppermost deck of all where the boats 
were carried. 

Every day the officers were requested to temporarily vacate 
one side of the promenade deck that a company of soldiers might 
be exercised without arms—more for the purpose of maintaining 
discipline than of perfecting their drills. 

Besides the Third Regiment of Illinois Infantry, the St. Louis 
took from Hampton Roads to Arroyo, Porto Rico, Major-Gen- 
eral Brooke and his staff. I count it a privilege to have had 
the company of so excellent a soldier and so charming a man on 
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this unusual trip. His penetrating insight into the necessity for 
the rules formulated and his sympathetic aid in maintaining dis- 
cipline and promoting harmony will not soon be forgotten. I 
must say that co-operation with the Army was rendered by him 
an unalloyed pleasure. 

A careful inspection of the troops’ quarters was made at 10.30 
A. M. daily by me, accompanied by the Chief Officer, the Purser, 
the Surgeon, the Chief Steward and, of course, by Lieutenant- 
Commander Patch. On at least one of these occasions General 
Brooke was good enough to accompany me. 

It was not easy to make the volunteer soldiers take as good 
care of their sections as could have been wished, for some sea- 
sickness joined to natural indifference to thwart our intentions, 
but, in the main, I think they deserve credit. Possibly regulars 
under regular officers would have done somewhat better than 
volunteers on board the St. Louis even if they did less well else- 
where. There were no cases of disorder on the passage. 

The officers lived on the promenade deck between the troops’ 
limits, when not at their meals or in their bunks. The majority 
were extremely appreciative of the efforts made by all attached 
to the St. Louis to render them comfortable. Some there were, 
as might have been expected, who, through ignorance, regarded 
the captain as responsible for the high temperature which pre- 
vails in the tropics, for the disorder of their cabins which were 
attended to by their own servants, or for lack of the many saloon 
and deck stewards who swarm on board a trans-Atlantic grey- 
hound. With three square meals a day of fresh food well cooked, 
with all the luxuries which could possibly be produced on board 
an auxiliary cruiser, and vastly more than could have been ex- 
pected, with ample deck room for lounging and smoking, a 
scrupulously clean ship and comfortable cabins, as cool as the 
best ventilating plant afloat could render them, their lot was 
enviable in every respect. 

The troops came on board in Hampton Roads on July 28th 
and were landed at Arroyo, Porto Rico, on August 2d and 3d. 
The subjoined letter from Major-General Brooke shows the 
manner in which the preparations and rules worked in actual 
practice. 
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Headquarters First Army Corps, 
Arroyo, Porto Rico, August 3, 1898. 
Caprain C. F. Goopricu, U. S. Navy, U. S. S. St. Louis. 
CapTaIn:—I cannot refrain from expressing to you my grati- 
fication at the complete and comfortable arrangements which 
were made on board your ship for the transportation of my 
Headquarters and the Third Illinois Infantry from Fortress 
Monroe to this point. The uniform courtesy and consideration 
shown by yourself and officers will always be a pleasant re- 
membrance of this time of war. 
Trusting that all your future may be as bright and pleasant 
as your eminent qualities deserve, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Jonn R. Brooke, Major-General. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 
By CoMMANDER J——. 


(Translated from the Marine-Rundschau, October, November and 


December, 1808.) 





INTRODUCTORY. 


During the recent war the German protected cruiser Geier, 
Commander Jacobsen, was stationed in the West Indies, in the 
vicinity of Cuba, and was permitted to pass in and out of the 
blockaded ports. There has lately appeared in the Marine- 
Rundschau, of Berlin, an official publication, a series of 
“Sketches from the Spanish-American War, by Commander 
J——.” Their translation complete is given in this number of 
the War Notes. 

RICHARDSON CLOVER, 
Commander, U. S. N., Chief Intelligence Officer. 
Navy DepartMENT, January 16, 1899. 
Approved: 


A. S. CROWNINSHIELD, 
Chief of Bureau of Navigation. 





The following considerations constitute the opinions of the 
author as acquired by him on the scene of war. He wishes to 
call special attention to the fact that until authentic data are 
available as to the strength of the two opponents in the different 
battles, the tactical situations and intentions, and the losses in 
personnel and material, the reports can be but incomplete. 
Nevertheless it will be desirable, even without awaiting official 
Statements, which may not be published for years by the two 
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belligerent parties, to sift the confused mass of material which has 
come to us through the newspapers and to try and describe the 
most important operations, at least approximately, as they have 
taken place. To that end I have partly made use of reports of 
Germans who were eye witnesses of the events. It is hardly 
necessary to emphasize the fact that the author has observed the 
strictest impartiality in his estimates of the situation. He has the 
same high regard for Spanish and Americans. 


I. THe CAUSE OF THE WAR. 


1. Much has been said and written about the cause of the war; 
but, even at the risk of offering nothing new, I believe I ought 
not to avoid entering into this question, in order to make the 
sketch complete. 

As early as 1890 Mahan’s sharp eye discerned what course the 
politics of his country ought to follow, and in vigorous language 
he pointed out that course to his nation, from a military stand- 
point, in his essay entitled, “The United States looking Out- 
ward,” and in 1893 in “ The Isthmus and Sea Power.” But not 
only strategic interests, commercial interests also, play a pow- 
erful part in this historical drama. Almost nine-tenths of all the 
sugar from Cuba is already going to the American market. If 
America succeeds in getting Cuba into her hands, either by au- 
tonomy or by annexation, it will insure an immense advantage to 
the American market and drive all other kinds of sugar (Germany 
is interested to the extent of many million marks) entirely out of 
America. Moreover, only a small part of Cuba is as yet being 
cultivated, and there are good prospects for harvesting from this 
beautiful country immense wealth in sugar and tobacco. Upon 
calm consideration it is therefore not astonishing that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, pressed by the wishes of the people 
and by speculators having only their own interests in view, 
should finally have yielded and resolved to lay aside the peaceable 
attributes of commerce and industry and take the sword in hand. 
It should further be mentioned that the Maine affair threw the 
last spark into the powder barrel, and that the conduct of Ameri- 
can Officials at Havana toward the Spanish officials subsequently 
added further fuel to the flame. 

The United States of America has done what other nations in 
its place might perhaps have accomplished long ago. According 
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to the old adage that a war arises out of the needs of nations, 
the Union has taken advantage of the opportunity to secure for 
herself the first place in the West Indies. 

2. Very different from the United States, the power of the 
Spanish Empire, which at one time ruled the world, has been 
gradually undermined. The flourishing colonies of Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines, etc., have suffered severely during the last 
few years from fanatic conflicts between the inhabitants and 
Government troops as a result of the injudicious policy followed 
in the government and treatment of the former. Owing to the 
corruptibility of the officials, fostered by the merchants, the 
actual revenues from the colonies never reached the hands of the 
Spanish Government. The principle of the Spanish to compen- 
sate themselves first of all out of the rich profits of the country 
has brought about the catastrophe. It was precipitated by the 
fact that repeated changes in the highest positions were approved 
by the Government at Madrid, which necessitated not only a 
change in the majority of the lower officials, but entailed an en- 
tirely new system of oppression and systematic robbing of the 
inhabitants. When the Government at last realized the true state 
of affairs it was already too late. Blanco, the last Captain-Gen- 
eral and Governor of Cuba, as well as Martinez Campos, are well 
known as men of unimpeachable character. But although Gen- 
eral Blanco had an intimate knowledge of Cuban conditions and 
enjoyed great popularity, he did not succeed in stopping the 
rolling ball. Steadily it was approaching the abyss, and even 
the autonomy proclaimed by the Government could not save it 
from the catastrophe. That catastrophe was the war with the 
United States. The Spanish, it is true, consider it an entirely 
unwarranted interference with rights that have been theirs for 
centuries and an act of violence on the part of a neighboring 
nation. But that is a characteristic of the Spanish nature and 
will serve to explain subsequent situations during the war. Even 
up to the very last day Spain thought it utterly impossible that 
war could break out with the United States. This is proved by 
the conditions in Cuba immediately after the sending of the ulti- 
matum by the United States and the rejection of the same by 
the Spanish Government. 

If the Spanish had not been so blinded, and had had eyes for 
what was going on in their immediate vicinity and in the country 
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of their powerful neighbors during the last few years, they could 
not have hesitated to set aside their pride, and even to give up 
their right to the colonies. The United States would have paid 
Spain a handsome sum for the Atlantic colonies. The Spanish 
army, which had been fighting for years with great valor and 
under endless privations, would have honorably returned home, 
the Spanish merchants would have continued their business under 
safe protection, and the purchase price would have helped the 
mother country in her financial troubles. That would have been 
practical. But fate and the obstinacy, or rather the pride, of 
the Spanish willed differently. The ball keeps on rolling, and 
nothing will stop it until the Spanish power is deprived of its 
colonies and, utterly broken, without any prospect for the future, 
retires to its exhausted mother country. But that will not pre- 
vent the people from proudly raising their heads and exclaim- 
ing: “ We have defended our honor and have fought trusting in 
our just cause. Ours is the glory!” 

3. Thus the struggle for existence is ever the same, even as 
between modern nations. And each country which, by reason 
of its commerce and industry, is entitled to a voice in the politics 
of the world, should learn a serious lesson from this struggle 
between capital and antiquated heroism. Germany, above all, 
should never forget that nothing but a naval force will keep her 
safe from adversaries—a naval force strong enough to guarantee, 
or at least not to preclude, success under all possible circum- 
stances. 


II. THe BELLIGERENT PARTIES. 


4. I will not go into particulars as to the formation and 
strength of the belligerent parties, as this work is not intended to 
discuss the course of the whole war, but merely to select a few 
important and interesting events. Besides, the reader will have 
an opportunity of gaining information on these points by many 
other discussions on the subject. There has lately appeared in 
the Marine-Rundschau a review on the events of the Spanish- 
American war, giving the strength of both parties, together with 
a discussion by Rear-Admiral Pliiddeman, which is especially 
well adapted for that purpose. I shall take the liberty, however, 
of inserting a few remarks as to my personal observations while 
on the scene of war. 
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5. As the United States of North America does not constitute 
a military nation and has troubled itself very little about the or- 
ganization of militia and volunteers, it would not be proper to 
make the same requirements of American soldiers that we are in 
the habit of making of our soldiers in Europe. Preparatory 
training need not be looked for, except in the case of regular 
troops, and even there such training in time of peace is very de- 
fective. The companies of militia and volunteers are drilled for 
a short time; officers and men become acquainted with each 
other, and as soon as an officer is able to lead his company or 
division and the men have learned to handle their guns, which is 
at most four weeks, the troops are considered ready for war. 

This system naturally precludes the exercising together of 
large bodies consisting of several regiments. First of all, trained 
officers are lacking for that purpose, and besides, it is not deemed 
necessary. These troops do not fight, like European armies, in 
close ranks, but rather on the order of guerrilla warfare. It will 
be readily understood that under such circumstances there can 
be no question of great discipline under fire or in camp on the 
part of the men, nor of high tactical conceptions and correspond- 
ing leadership on the part of the officers. It is very praise- 
worthy, therefore, that with such primitive means such great re- 
sults were attained as evidenced, for instance, by the capitulation 
of Santiago. As for the individual qualities of the American sol- 
dier, he is brave, too impetuous perhaps, and as long as there is 
fighting to be done and the hardships are not too great he is 
easily guided. A few volunteer regiments fought with consid- 
erable valor. But not in that respect alone have they shown 
military efficiency, but also in the manner in which they have 
endured fatigues in the extremely unfavorable climate. I am 
probably not mistaken in the assumption that the good results 
attained by some of the volunteer regiments are partly due to the 
circumstance that outdoor sport is carried on with great zeal in 
the United States. Polo, football, athletic exercises in running, 
walking, and jumping, tennis, bicycling, rowing, etc., are excel- 
lent preparations for military service, because they harden the 
body and strengthen self-confidence. And if the volunteers 
further know how to handle their guns and are good marksmen, 
which is also included among the sports, they have very nearly 
all the qualities which the Americans require of their soldiers. 
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6. The United States Navy has been diligently at work ever 
since the war of the rebellion, 1861 to 1865, and has put to profit 
the lessons derived therefrom. That the American naval officers 
are intelligent and energetic as well as brave and self-possessed 
leaders, and the American sailors cool-headed and good marks- 
men, was demonstrated by many. examples during the above- 
mentioned war. The naval battle between the Kearsarge and 
Alabama, such deeds as Farragut’s at Mobile, will never be for- 
gotten and go to prove that the first foundation for a warlike and 
efficient navy—an able personnel inured to the sea—was in ex- 
istence. Nor does the Union need fear a comparison with other 
nations as far as matériel is concerned. Since the year 1888 it 
has been the endeavor of the Navy Department to take the con- 
struction of ships, armor plate, and ordnance into its own hands, 
so as to render itself entirely independent of other countries in 
that respect. The increase of the fleet has kept pace with such 
efforts. The battle-ships lowa, Indiana, Oregon, and Texas pos- 
sess all the requirements of modern ships. Their heavy artillery 
is unusually strong, and the medium and light artillery consists 
of rapid-fire guns in larger numbers. The new armored cruisers 
New York and Brooklyn are fast and powerful ships, entirely on 
a level with the same class of cruisers in England and France. 
It cannot be denied that a certain weakness regarding the per- 
sonnel lies in the fact that so many different nationalities are 
represented on board; but I believe this circumstance is not of 
very great weight. Europeans are too much inclined to see 
everything only with their own eyes and judge matters accord- 
ing to their own usages. On board of a ship, where very strict 
laws prevail, especially in time of war, it cannot be difficult, even 
among mixed nationalities, to maintain the necessary discipline 
as long as the officers have a correct understanding of how to 
handle the crews, and that faculty the American naval officers do 
possess, as has already been stated. Moreover, the reports of 
the Naval War College at Newport show that it is the endeavor 
of the Navy Department to have the officers gain also the neces- 
sary knowledge of tactical and strategic questions. During the 
last few years fleet maneuvers have taken place, the training of 
the crews has been carried on in a systematic manner, and, finally, 
target practice has been given the importance which is absolutely 
necessary for the attainment of the final end, namely, the annihi- 
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lation of the enemy in war. I do not want to be misunderstood 
and do not mean to give the impression that the American Navy 
is above all censure and should be taken as a model in every 
respect. Not at all. Many weaknesses have come to light every- 
where. I will only call to mind the taking off of the armor plates 
of the Iowa, several faulty gun constructions, which are withheld 
for publication. And the boilers were probably not free from 
objections either. But in what navy are such defects not found? 
It is therefore deserving of sincere praise that the Navy, imme- 
diately after the breaking out of hostilities, was ready for service 
with all the ships in commission and has continued such service 
successfully for several months. Furthermore, the vessels of the 
merchant marine which were required for the blockade were fitted 
out and armed with rapid-fire guns in a very short space of time. 
This latter circumstance especially might well serve as an ex- 
ample to several other navies. 

7. As compared with the United States, Spain has a large 
regular army. But when we remember that so many colonies 
have to be defended and that the struggles with the insurgents, 
which have been going on for years, and the hardships connected 
therewith, have claimed many victims, the importance of this 
army shrinks considerably. It should further be remembered 
that the troops in Cuba and Puerto Rico are distributed along 
the coasts for protection and that communications between them 
and concentration of these troops by railway are possible only in 
few places. Hence it can hardly be said that the Spanish troops 
are superior to the American fighting forces as far as strength 
is concerned. As to their military qualities, the Spanish soldiers 
are highly thought of everywhere. They are very brave, of 
great power of endurance, always sober, and extremely frugal. 
The officers present a good military appearance, but their edu- 
cation is said to be superficial. Their patriotism: and readiness 
to sacrifice themselves cannot be questioned. Moreover, officers 
and men have become inured to warfare through their fights with 
the insurgents and are acquainted with the difficult topography 
of the country. Outside of the regular army, volunteer regiments 
have been organized everywhere. To see those people of all 
conditions and ages devote themselves indefatigably to the duties 
of their new calling, after their regular day’s work is done, can- 
not fail to arouse a feeling of admiration. But, on the other 
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hand, it is questionable whether the volunteers, when it comes 
to actual fighting, will prove efficient. In the first place, their 
equipments are very defective, and, besides, their training is not 
sufficient to fit them for war. It may be stated as a general 
thing—and this applies to the regular troops as well—that the 
training is not adapted to war purposes. I witnessed, for in- 
stance, a drill of coast artillery where the movements of loading 
and firing were practiced. Projectiles, cartridges, etc., were lack- 
ing at the drill. The guns were not aimed, there was no sight- 
ing. That was one day before an actual bombardment occurred 
at that place. It is very evident that such gun crews cannot do 
very efficient work. In only a few of the coast towns did target 
practice take place, and then only to a very limited extent. The 
reason was, as I was told, that ammunition was scarce, as the 
service ammunition had to be reserved for the enemy. That may 
be true, but this should have been thought of in time of peace, 
and this most important preparation for war should not have been 
deferred to the last minute or omitted altogether. 

8.. The Spanish Navy has never recovered since the beginning 
of the century, when it was completely annihilated. To illustrate, 
I will quote Nelson’s words after a visit to Cadiz in 1793: “ The 
Dons may know how to build beautiful ships, but they do not 
know how to procure men. At Cadiz they have in commission 
four battle-ships of the first rank, very beautiful ships, but miser- 
ably manned. I am quite certain if the crews of our six boats, 
who are picked men, had boarded one of these ships, they could 
have taken it.” Mahan, in his work on The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History, 1783 to 1812, Chapter II, has cited a num- 
ber of other proofs to show the lack of seamanship on the part 
of the Spanish. The above-mentioned words of Nelson’s are still 
true. A few handsome ships like the Almirante Oquendo, Viz- 
caya, and Infanta Maria Teresa have been incorporated into the 
Spanish Navy, but next to nothing has been done for the training 
of the personnel. Maneuvers of several fleets together were un- 
known, and the individual training of officers and men was limited 
to what is absolutely necessary. Especially as relates to target 
practice much has been left undone. The same thing applies to 
the torpedo-boat destroyers which the Spanish have secured dur- 
ing the last few years. The vessels were very beautiful, but no 
thought was taken of the manner in which they should be handled 
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by their commanders, nor the training in tactics and torpedo 
launching. As to the condition of the ships generally, I will 
state, among other things, that the boilers of three cruisers of the 
same class, the Reina Mercedes, Alfonso XII, and Reina Cristina, 
were in such bad condition as to completely disable the vessels, 
so that they could be utilized only for harbor defense. There are 
several other points which also show carelessness in the training 
of the personnel as well as equipment of the ships, and to which 
I will again refer in the course of this work. 


III. BoMBARDMENT OF SAN JUAN DE PUERTO RICco. 


g. It was on May 9, 1898, that I had an opportunity for the 
first time of visiting the scene of war; that was at San Juan de 
Puerto Rico. The first thing that caught my eye was a procla- 
mation by the Governor-General Macias. As this proclamation 
shows the enthusiasm and patriotism of which the Spaniard is 
capable to such a high degree, I give below a translation of the 


same: 
San Juan, April 23, 1898. 
INHABITANTS OF PuERTO RICO: 

The day of trial, the hour of great decisions and great deeds of heroism 
has arrived. The Republic of the United States, trusting in her powerful 
resources and relying on the impunity with which she has so far been 
able to foster the insurrection of the Cubans, has resolved in her Congress 
upon armed intervention in the island of Cuba. The Republic has opened 
hostilities and has trampled under foot the rights of Spain and the moral 
sentiment of the whole civilized world. This is a declaration of war, and 
in the same manner that the hostile squadrons have commenced their 
actions against the island of Cuba they will also direct them against 
Puerto Rico; but here they will surely be shattered against the loyalty and 
valor of the inhabitants, who would a thousand times rather die than 
surrender to the usurpers. 

Do not think that the mother country has abandoned us. With en- 
thusiasm she is following our movements and will come to our rescue. 
The squadrons are ready for the fight. All the troops have been armed, 
and the same waters over which Columbus sailed with his famous ships 
will witness our victories. Providence will not permit that in these coun- 
tries which were discovered by the Spanish nation the echo of our lan- 
guage should ever cease to be heard, nor that our flag should disappear 
from before the eye. 

Inhabitants of Puerto Rico, the time for heroic deeds has come. Fight 
and stand firm in the consciousness of your right and of justice. On to 
the war! 

Long live Puerto Rico, always Spanish! Long live Spain! 

MACIAS 
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It seems to me that more beautiful and more eloquent words 
could hardly be found to speak to the hearts of the people. And 
unless the actions and deeds of the leaders fall far short of their 
words, the American invasion may be prepared to meet with 
strong resistance. 

10. The city of San Juan is located on an island, and presents 
from the sea a very pretty picture with her ancient castle of 
Morro on one side and San Cristobal Castle on the other. The 
forts are powerful masonry structures. Between them rise many 
stately buildings, mostly barracks, hospitals, etc. The Spanish 
flag is waving from all the buildings, and lends a picturesque 
charm to the whole scene in the wonderfully bright light, with 
chains of mountains as a background. 

Besides the old forts there are a number of new fortifications, 
east of Cristobal Castle as well as in the entrance of the harbor 
itself. The latter, which is difficult to pass even in time of peace, 
is closed by mines. After passing through the harbor entrance 
one enters a large basin close behind the city, adapted to receive 
a large number of ships. There is also a second bay with suffi- 
ciently deep water. With the necessary funds the harbor might 
be greatly improved by dredging, especially by the removal of at 
least a part of the shoals at Punta Larga. There are quite a 
number of piers offering good facilities for loading and unload- 
ing ships. 

11. In consequence of the breaking out of the war with the 
United States commerce was, of course, at a standstill. Yet as 
the harbor had not been declared blockaded there were a few 
German and English steamers that were unloading their cargoes. 
A Spanish steamer also had been brought in from St. Thomas 
by the auxiliary cruiser Alfonso XIII. The only vessel that 
behaved in a suspicious manner, having apparently passed around 
the whole island several times and repeatedly appeared in front 
of San Juan, was a large ocean steamer with three smokepipes. 
The general opinion was that it was a United States auxiliary 
cruiser. The Spanish gunboats tried several times to go close 
up to this vessel but did not succeed, owing to her superior 
speed. Nothing else in the city reminded one of war. Every 
one was pursuing his accustomed occupations as far as this was 
possible under the circumstances. Almost every evening after 
the close of business at 5 o'clock the volunteer companies 
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marched through the streets to the place where they were drilled. 
There was not much done in that line, however, at least nothing 
of great importance, such as target practice, instruction in topog- 
raphy, or field service. Usually the troops were required to 
take their positions in the line of defense, and soon after they 
would march off again. On the whole, the volunteers made a 
good appearance and seemed to devote themselves with great 
zeal to their tasks. The large number of young men among the 
volunteers was striking. On one occasion the Governor-General 
made a general inspection of the whole fortification, and at that 
time exercises took place with several batteries. But the exer- 
cises were carried out in a careless manner and without system. 
Target practice with guns, which would have been necessary 
above all in order to place the fortification in condition for war 
and to drill the personnel, was held neither in peace nor after the 
breaking out of the war. In the evening the whole population 
would usually repair to the plaza; several times during the week 
there was music there. The theater also remained open and 
enjoyed pretty good audiences. 

12. This peaceful situation was suddenly changed when, on 
May 12, 1898, a part of the fleet commanded by Admiral Samp- 
son appeared at 5 o'clock in the morning in front of San Juan, 
and without any further notification opened the bombardment. 
The Spanish complained bitterly of this surprise, which did not 
give them a chance to remove the sick and the women and chil- 
dren to places of safety, and did not give foreign representatives 
and warships time to leave the city or the harbor. “ There are 
no international agreements, it is true, as to previous notice of a 
bombardment,” says the Puerto Rico Gazette, “ but in practice 
the custom prevails among all civilized nations to give notice of 
the bombardment of a city or fortification. For no Christian 
soldier, no civilized nation, will want to take the terrible respon- 
sibility of butchering defenseless women and children. The sol- 
dier fights against those who carry weapons, but not against the 
weak and the sick.” The Spanish are not entirely wrong in this. 
A real surprise could have been of advantage to Admiral Samp- 
son only in case it had been his intention to force the harbor. If 
it was simply a question of reconnoissance, he might have granted 
a delay of two or three hours without in any manner prejudicing 
the result of the bombardment. As it was, the inhabitants were 
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rudely awakened from their sleep. The troops and volunteers 
at once hurried to their posts; but old men, women, and children 
sought their safety in the fields and roads outside of the city, 
A veritable emigration of fleeing people was moving along the 
road to Cangrejos, but all were quiet and orderly. Meanwhile 
the American projectiles were steadily falling upon the city and 
its vicinity; some passed over the city and fell into the bay. 

13. The American squadron was composed of nine larger ships 
and two torpedo-boat destroyers. Fire was opened immediately 
after 5 o'clock and continued until about 8.30. Four of the 
American ships were about two cable lengths (370 meters) north 
of the island of Cabras (see accompanying chart), and at equal 
distances from each other they were describing circles. In order 
to safely avoid the shallow places near the island, which they 
passed at a short distance, a boat had been anchored in the center 
of the circle. They came to within 1500 meters of the Morro, 
and as each ship passed the castle she fired a broadside. Five 
of the American ships were fighting farther north with Cristobal 
Castle and the eastern batteries of Morro Castle. These ships 
often changed their positions. Two more ships could be dis- 
cerned northeast of Santiago. Several of the American ships 
succeeded in passing so close to the fortifications that the nearest 
batteries could not fire upon them. The distance was probably 
800 or 900 meters. The Spanish infantry took advantage of the 
opportunity to join in the battle with musket fire. This musket 
fire, in connection with the fire of a battery at a greater distance, 
caused the American ships to withdraw. It is said that the 
Americans fired in all from 800 to 1000 shots from their heavy 
and medium-caliber guns. 

14. The Spanish fortification artillery is said to have behaved 
well; but the batteries were unable to answer the lively fire of 
the American ships in the same manner. This was due to the 
fact, aside from the defective service of the guns, that many of 
them could not reach the American ships at all. On the Spanish 
side about 400 projectiles were fired in all. It is stated that the 
Spanish shots hit in several instances; but they can have done 
no great damage on board of the American ships, which has been 
confirmed by United States official statements. The guns in 
the fortifications are all of medium caliber, and their piercing 
power is not such that a single hit could be expected to cause 
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serious injury to a modern ship. The losses on the American 
side were one dead and seven wounded. The number of Ameri- 
can projectiles fired is out of proportion to the material damage 
caused by them. A large number of shells are said not to have 
exploded. Of course the fortification works were injured to 
some extent, but not one of the guns was put out of action. A 
few of the buildings visible at a great distance, like the barracks, 
the jail, the Hotel Inglaterra, and a few private residences, suf- 
fered from the bombardment. A large number of projectiles fell 
into the harbor. Some of them even reached the little town of 
Catafio, on the other side of the harbor. The French cruiser 
Amiral Rigault de Genouilly, which was lying in the harbor at 
the time, as a'so three small Spanish gunboats, received a shot 
in the rigging and smokepipe. The Spanish casualties were 20 
dead (among them several civilians) and 20 wounded. 

15. If we inquire into the advantages which Admiral Sampson 
expected from a bombardment of San Juan, we are probably 
not mistaken in the assumption that it was merely a question of 
reconnoissance. ‘The batteries were to be brought out; Admiral 
Sampson wanted to ascertain their strength and efficiency and be 
guided thereby in determining the forces it would require for a 
serious bombardment of San Juan and the taking of the city by 
sea. It does not appear to have been the object of the American 
ships to systematically bombard the city and silence the batteries. 
Probably the forts served as a general target, and the number 
of shots that went beyond speak in favor of the assumption that 
it was also intended to reach the Spanish warships which were 
supposed to be in the harbor. There will be other opportunities 
to treat of bombardments by American ships. I will therefore 
refrain from further remarks at this time, and only state it as 
my opinion that a reconnoissance of the place—and there can 
be no question of anything else, since the American fleet with- 
drew—could have been made with a much smaller expenditure of 
ammunition. 





IV. Events At AND NEAR SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


I will not attempt to give a connected account of all the hap- 
penings at and near Santiago and to set forth the reasons which 
inevitably led to the surrender of that place, but will confine 
myself to the relation of some circumstances which are not gen- 
erally known, and which have come under my own observation. 
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1. There is a great deal of uncertainty as to the reasons why 
the garrisons of Guantanamo, Baracoa, etc., were included in 
the capitulation of Santiago. The following note of the Spanish 
chief of the general staff will serve to explain this matter. He 
says, among other things: 

The garrison of Guantanamo, consisting of 7000 men, had been on half 
rations since June 15 and since July 1 they had received no rations at all, 
and had been living on green corn and horse meat. The garrisons of 
Baracoa, Sagua de Tanamo, as well as of the smaller places of Palma 
Soriano, San Luis, Dos Caminos, Mor6én, Cristo, and Songo would have 
been cut off and unable to retreat, and would therefore have been left to 
the mercy of the enemy, for the nearest place on which they could have 
fallen back was at least a seven days’ march distant. That is the reason 
why these garrisons were included in the capitulation, and that of Guan- 
tanamo was included on account of the absolute lack of provisions. 
Hence about 10,000 men capitulated without having been at the front at 
all, simply owing to the peculiar circumstances. 


2. In order to give a clear idea of the land fortifications of 
Santiago, which were considerably exaggerated in the first re- 
ports of the battles near the city, I annex a sketch of the same. 

There was a line of ordinary trenches about 9 kilometers long 
from Dos Caminos del Cobre to Punta Blanca. I also noticed 
two batteries, but they were in such unfavorable positions that 
they could not take part in the battles of July 1 and 3. There 
were also wire fences and other obstructions in some places, as 
well as blockhouses, etc. The following data will show how few 
were the guns and of how inferior quality the material which the 
Spanish had at their disposal for the defense of the city. There 
were available— 

Six 16-centimeter muzzle-loading guns, two of which became 
disabled after the first few shots, two more on July 12. It was 
known beforehand that these guns would not be able to fire more 
than a few rounds, owing to their defective mounts. 

Five 12-centimeter muzzle-loading guns mounted on old car- 
riages. On July 12 four of these were disabled, and the fifth was 
good for only two or three more rounds, although the charge 
had been reduced by one-half. 

Twelve 8-centimeter muzzle-loaders, six of which were unser- 
viceable. 

Two 9-centimeter Krupp guns, one of which was dismounted 
and consequently disabled on July 2. 

Two 7.5-centimeter Krupp guns. 
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Besides these, the fleet had furnished two 9-centimeter Hon- 
toria steel guns with a few rounds, which were not fired, and 
two 7.5-centimeter Maxim guns, which could not be mounted, 
because the breech mechanism had remained on board of the 
ships. 

Therefore, aside from the muzzle-loaders, which were of very 
doubtful value, the Spanish had only two 7.5-centimeter and two 
g-centimeter Krupp guns. Whether the former were given a 
chance to be fired at all is doubtful; probably the two 9-centi- 
meter guns were the only ones that took part in the battles of 
July 1 and 3. It is evident that with such defective artillery for 
the defense on land there was no chance in a fight with the 
American siege artillery, which by July 10, according to state- 
ments of American officers, consisted of 34 guns that had been 
installed. 

3. As to the strength of the Spanish troops in the line of attack, 
we have the following data: 

On July 1 there were in the trenches 500 sailors from the fleet; 
450 men of four companies of the Provincial Battalion of 
Puerto Rico, No. 1; 850 of the Talavera Battalion, No. 4; 440 of 
the San Fernando Battalion, No. 11; 350 of three mobilized com- 
panies: 350 volunteers. In all—Sailors, 500; regulars, 1740; ir- 
regulars, 350; volunteers, 350; total, 2940. 

These were the fighting forces. Besides, there were in the 
city some cavalry of the Civil Guard and some soldiers who had 
been assigned to other duties. Of these troops, two companies, 
one of the Provincial Battalion of Puerto Rico and one of the 
Talavera Battalion, in all not over 250 men, were defending the 
fortified position of San Juan. At the Socapa there were 400 
men, 450 at the Morro, and 120 at Punta Gorda battery. Finally, 
for the defense of the line from Las Cruces to Aguadores, about 
4 kilometers, there were six companies of the Cuba regiment of 
infantry and two companies of irregulars, in all about 550 men. 

4. The battles of July 1 and 3 at El Caney and San Juan are 
the only ones of importance in the campaign against Santiago. 
The above figures show that those two positions had very inade- 
quate forces for their defense. It is incomprehensible why the 
Spanish commander in chief, after the American troops had ar- 
rived and their plan of attack was known, did not at least have 
the troops from Morro Castle and the Socapa, where they were 
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of no use whatever, co-operate in the defense of the threatened 
positions in the main line. To hold El Caney and San Juan as 
against the vastly superior American forces was an impossibility, 
although the positions were particularly well chosen and the 
ground very difficult for the assailants. With the same daring 
with which the American troops made the last assault on these 
positions, the Spanish defended them firmly and with coolness, 
firing one volley after another. On the spot they were to de- 
fend, officers and men fell in great numbers, with that courage 
which has ever distinguished the Spanish soldiers. When the 
Americans finally succeeded in the assault, they found the 
trenches of San Juan filled with dead, and they buried the brave 
Spanish soldiers where they had fallen by simply filling up the 
trenches with earth. The total losses of the Spanish during the 
defense of El Caney and the attack on the city were: 

Killed—Brig.-Gen. Vara del Rey, 3 staff officers, 12 officers, 
and 68 men. Missing—Col. Jose Baquero, 4 officers, and 116 
men. Prisoners—2 officers. Wounded—Lieutenant-General 
Linares, 6 staff officers, 30 officers, and 339 men. 

On July 4 Colonel Escario succeeded in reaching Santiago 
with 3000 men. But these troops were exhausted from the 
march, and the city had no provisions for them. It was therefore 
no wonder that the power of resistance of the garrison was not 
strengthened by their arrival, and that the Spanish, in view of the 
bombardment which they could not answer, had no recourse left 
but to capitulate honorably. 

5. An unlucky star was hovering over Santiago. No one had 
expected an attack on this city, and the events there are another 
proof that in war it is the unexpected and surprising operations, 
if well planned and somewhat favored by luck, that usually prom- 
ise success. The Spanish troops were surely not wanting in 
bravery and good behavior. The cause of the defeat must there- 
fore be sought elsewhere, and in my opinion it can be explained 
as follows: 

(a) No thought had been taken of supplying the large cities 
with provisions. If not sooner, at least immediately after the 
breaking out of the war, the commander in chief ought to have 
assisted these places in the most energetic manner in laying in 
supplies, and where no blockade had been declared it could have 
been done. 

(6) It was the plan of the Spanish commander to defend the 
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whole coast, even the smaller harbors. This necessitated a scat- 
tering of the troops. If it was not deemed expedient to concen- 
trate all the troops at Havana, the only truly fortified place, which 
maneuver would have completely changed the character of the 
war in Cuba, a concentration of the troops should have been 
effected at least within the eastern province as well as the wes- 
tern province. Why was it that Guantanamo was garrisoned by 
about 7000 men, Santiago de Cuba by 5000, and Manzanillo by 
5000, and that at a time when Cervera’s fleet had already entered 
Santiago Harbor? On May 28 at the latest, when the fleet had 
been closed in and there could no longer be any doubt as to the 
American plans, the troops should have been concentrated at 
Santiago, bringing with them all available provisions. The 
Americans might have taken Guantanamo and Manzanillo. 
That would have been of little importance from a technical point 
of view. The American troops would have met with energetic 
resistance upon landing and in their attack upon Santiago, and it 
is questionable whether they would have been able to break such 
resistance with 17,000 men. 

(c) The Spanish troops had no field artillery, and their siege 
artillery was utterly unserviceable. It is due to this lack of ar- 
tillery that the Americans were enabled to line up their forces 
without opposition from the Spanish; that they showed them- 
selves superior to the Spanish, not in number only, in the fights 
against the fortified positions at El Caney and San Juan; and 
finally, that they were able to place their siege artillery in posi- 
tion without being harassed by the Spanish. 

6. It now remains to speak of the manner in which the navy 
and army of both belligerent parties co-operated in joint opera- 
tions, and finally, to examine minutely into the bombardments of 
the batteries of Morro Castle, the Socapa, and Punta Gorda. The 
destruction of Cervera’s fleet will be treated in a separate chapter. 
Of course, in expeditions of this nature it is always the navy that 
furnishes the basis. If the control of the sea has been gained, 
but cannot be preserved, the transport and landing of troops are 
dangerous enterprises, which a wise commander will always 
avoid. Success is also dependent on a strong and well-equipped 
transport and war fleet. This should be borne in mind by all 
nations that are engaged in colonial politics and are in posses- 
sion of colonies, in order to secure new markets for the surplus 
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production of men and merchandise. Of course the army, as 
the organ which is to execute the work, should be equal to the 
requirements made of it in a foreign country. But there is still 
another factor which plays an important part in such expeditions, 
and which should not be underestimated, and that is the co-opera- 
tion of the navy and army. This factor has been lacking, not 
only on the American but also on the Spanish side. On the 
American side there was at least some agreement on important 
tactical questions and the navy placed itself willingly at the ser- 
vice of the army. But on the Spanish side the conditions were 
so peculiar that a co-operation of navy and army can hardly be 
spoken of, except in so far as marine troops took part in the 
battles at Santiago. Was Admiral Cervera under orders of Gen- 
eral Linares or General Toral, or under Captain-General Blanco, 
or directly under the ministry of marine at Madrid? The first 
does not appear to have been the case, but it seems that Admiral 
Cervera received orders both from General Blanco and from the 
ministry of marine. Another example: The general de marina 
at San Juan de Puerto Rico was in command of the flotilla at 
that place; he was not under orders of Governor-General Macias, 
however, but under those of Admiral Mantarola, at Havana. I 
believe this question, which has hitherto been given little atten- 
tion, had an essential share in sealing Admiral Cervera’s fate. 
The co-operation of the navy and army is of the greatest import- 
ance, and at the great maneuvers in time of peace it should re 
ceive the same attention that other problems do. 

7. The American fleet has in every respect performed its tasks 
in front of Santiago. The transport fleet was convoyed to the 
places chosen by warships, and the landings were effected under 
the same protection. A systematic blockade had been estab- 
lished, and in this connection the main object, namely, the de- 
struction of Cervera’s fleet, was never lost sight of. Thanks to the 
intelligent dispositions of the commander in chief of the fleet and 
the skill of the American officers and crews, this object was at- 
tained with complete success. Incidentally the batteries of the 
Morro, Socapa, and Punta Gorda were bombarded by the Ameri- 
can fleet, and these bombardments offer so much that is of in- 
terest and so many points of discussion for naval officers that I 
shall have to speak of them somewhat more at length. How 
much has been said of these bombardments! How many times 
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have the batteries of the Morro and Socapa been placed out of 
action, the guns dismounted, the fortifications leveled to the 
ground! Jatteries which did not even exist, as, for instance, 
Morro Castle proper and Estrella Battery, were said to have re- 
turned the galling fire, the latter completely destroyed, the former 
nothing but a heap of ruins! Such were the newspaper reports, 
of the inaccuracy of which I had an opportunity of convincing 
myself personally on the scene of events. Unfortunately, I am 
not in a position to state which of the American ships did the 
firing, nor how many projectiles were discharged in the different 
bombardments, nor the kind of projectiles and the results as to 
hits. But on the other hand I can give from personal observa- 
tion accurate statements as to the condition of the Spanish bat- 
teries after the surrender of Santiago, and as my own observa- 
tions have been supplemented by reliable information from others 
who were also on the scene, I am enabled to furnish sufficient 
material to permit an estimate of the actual conditions. 

8. On the different days when the bombardments took place 
the following guns were available in the different batteries of the 
Morro, Socapa, and Punta Gorda: 








Bombardment. | Date. Morro. | Socapa, Punta Gorda. 
i ' 
} | } 
SS | May 18 |One 16 cm. muzzle-loader|Two 8 cm. muzzile-loaders./Two 15 cm. Hontorla 
| mounted on a wooden} | howitzers, mugzzle- 
carriage ; could fire only} | loaders. 
three shots, Do. 
NO. 2..............| May $l |Same and four 16 cm.'One16 cm. Hontoria naval 
| | muzzle-loadersmounted; gun not yet ready for| 
| | on carriages. | service, | 
MO.8....2.........] UDO 8 |...... GO ocrcccccccccccecs .|One 16 cm, Hontorta...... Do. 
BG iveceeccceccs:| SQRO 6 |...... OD cnnseccocccessceses Same and one 16 cm. Hon-|Same and one 16 cm. 
| toria naval gun. | Hontoria naval gun. 
oe June 14 |...... BO vccccecccccccseces.foocecs BD cccaneceedcces.cees Do. 
Bi Bicsesecccccs:.] SURO MS |...... Bi evcsvisvecsssovadebeneeel Gs cabeveceacseckseue \Same and one 16 cm. 
| | | Hontoria naval gun. 
We. T........+.....] June 18 |...... ON nance be naicianede Same and two2lcm.muz-| Do. 
zle-loading howltzers. 
No.8.... .........| July 2 |Same and two 21 cm. muz- Same and one 21 cm. muz-| Do. 
zle-loading howitzers. zle-loading howitzer, 








Hence, on July 2 there were in all— 

In the Morro battery: Five rifled 16-centimeter muzzle-load- 
ing bronze guns, only one of which was dismounted, and two 
2I-centimeter muzzle-loading howitzers which were fired on that 
day only. 

At the Socapa battery: Two 16-centimeter Hontoria naval 
guns from the Reina Mercedes. Only one of these was dis- 
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mounted. Further, three 21-centimeter muzzle-loading howitz- 
ers. East of this battery, on the extreme edge of the shore, there 
were for the defense of the first row of mines, one 5.7-centimeter 
Nordenfeldt rapid-firing gun, four 3.7-centimeter Hotchkiss re- 
volving guns, and one I.1-centimeter Nordenfeldt machine gun, 
all taken from the Reina Mercedes. 

At Punta Gorda: Two 9-centimeter bronze Krupp guns, two 
15-centimeter howitzers, and two 16-centimeter Hontoria naval 
guns from the Reina Mercedes. 

9g. About three weeks after the surrender of Santiago, I visited 
these batteries and made the following observations: 


Morro. 


(a) Morro Castle proper, an old fort, consisting of heavy ma- 
sonry standing close to the water’s edge east of the harbor en- 
trance, was not armed at all. It was used as barracks for the 
Spanish garrison. The outside walls had suffered considerably 
from the bombardments, the upper story had been completely de- 
stroyed, and in different places pieces had been shot away. The 
inner walls showed large and small shot-holes made by shells of 
different calibers, the largest of 30 centimeters. 

(6) From the houses between the castle and the light-house, 
about 200 meters distant, nothing had been removed. Some of 
them had been completely destroyed, others more or less dam- 
aged. The houses situated a little farther back and lower down 
had suffered no injuries. The light-house, built of iron plates 
about 2.5 centimeters thick, had been pierced at the front by 
several small-caliber shells, the largest being of 15 centimeters. 
The rear wall had been blown out entirely. 

(c) About 100 meters east of the light-house is the new battery, 
situated about 63 meters above the level of the sea. The follow- 
ing is a ground plan of this battery: 











The guns are standing on concrete foundations built into the 
ground and fire over a wall erected for protection in front of 
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them, consisting of wooden boxes filled with cement. This pro- 
tection is further strengthened by sandbags placed in front of 
it. Between each two guns wooden barrels filled with cement 
have been placed on top of the wall. The spaces between them 
are partly filled with cement or sand. The cross-section between 
two foundations is about as follows: 


60 Oba. 
ale Bs 
UMMM 


a, Cement boxes; 6b, barrels filled with cement; c, sandbags. 


















The distance between each two guns is about 6 meters. 

(d) Parallel with the front of the battery, at a distance of about 
10 meters, a trench 1.5 meters deep and 60 centimeters wide has 
been dug. A smaller trench leads in zigzag line from each gun 
to this trench. For the two 21-centimeter howitzers, which were 
located farthest east and separated by a larger space from the 
16-centimeter muzzle-loaders, there was a hole about 1.5 meters 
deep and 4 meters square, intended as a shelter. These shelters 
are said to have been frequently used by the Spanish. 

(e) The five 16-centimeter muzzle-loaders are bronze guns dat- 
ing from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. One of these 
bore the dates of 1668, 1718, 1769. About the middle of the 
present century these guns were adapted for centering by means 
of studs. The two 21-centimeter howitzers farthest east were 
rifled iron muzzle-loaders. 

(f) All of these seven guns were mounted on iron sliding car- 
riages with front pivots, turning on rails built into the concrete. 
As recoil checks, small iron plates were used which, at the rear 
of the top carriage, were pressed firmly against the compressor 
bars by means of an ordinary pivot screw. For indirect elevation 
of the guns there was an ordinary graduated disk with a hand. 
There was no sight scale on the graduated arc of the carriage. 
All the guns were adapted to be trained directly. When the 
Americans took possession of the battery they did not find any 
tangent scales, but the American chief of the battery stated that 
they had been there. 

(g) Near some of the guns cartridges were lying about. A 
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few feet west of the right-wing gun and a little to the rear was 
an uncovered pile of projectiles for the 16-centimeter guns. They 
were iron projectiles, with centering studs. The point, which 
was spherical in shape, contained a perforation for the fuse which 
had been stopped up with cotton waste. The fuses themselves 
could not be found. Near this pile of projectiles stood several 
cartridge boxes. Judging from the cartridge-bag material lying 
about and the powder scattered around, it may be assumed that 
the cartridges were being made right there. 

(h) In the battery itself only minor injuries could be noted. 
The right-wing gun had been upset by a shell, but none of the 
other guns nor the cement protection had received any injuries, 
A few projectiles had struck into the ground in front of the sand- 
bags and destroyed a few of them. Back of the battery was lying 
an American 20-centimeter shell, which had not been exploded. 
The base fuse had been removed. 


SOCAPA. 


(i) The new battery erected here is located, like that at the 
Morro, on the highest point of the ridge, about 400 meters west 
of the entrance. 

(k) The five guns installed here are in a straight line—the three 
21-centimeter howitzers in the left wing and the two 16-centi- 
meter Hontoria naval guns in the right wing. The composition 
of the battery is about the same as that at the Morro, except that 
there are no barrels on top of the cement boxes at the 16-centi- 
meter guns, probably so as not to restrict the angle of fire of 
these guns and because they are protected by a 3-centimeter 
shield. Immediately back of the guns is a trench of little depth 
connecting the gun positions with each other. The 16-centi- 
meter guns are separated from the howitzers by a broad traverse. 

(1) The 21-centimeter howitzers are like those at the Morro. 
The two 16-centimeter Hontoria guns were taken from the Reina 
Mercedes. They are long guns of modern construction on cen- 
tral pivot mounts, but not rapid-fire guns. The pivot sockets are 
built into the concrete foundation. These guns could probably 
not be fired oftener than once in two minutes. 

(m) About 20 meters back of the guns was a frame house with 
sheet-iron roof, built partly into the ground, and protected to- 
ward the sea by a small embankment of earth. This was an am- 
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munition magazine for the battery. It still contained a number 
of 16-centimeter projectiles with the necessary cartridges and 
powder boxes. The place was little suited for an ammunition 
magazine, and it is a wonder that it was not hit. 

(n) Evidently the Americans fired more sharply at this battery 
than at the Morro battery, probably because it contained the 
only modern guns whose effects were to be feared. 

One of the howitzers had received a hit of small caliber in the 
left side of the top carriage, but without placing the gun out of 
action. The shield of one of the 16-centimeter guns had been 
pierced from below by a 15-centimeter projectile, and the carriage 
had also been injured, so that the gun became unserviceable. No 
other damages are noticeable in the guns, but at different places 
shots had passed immediately in front of the guns and hit the 
gun protections and sandbags. . 


PuntTA GorpDA BATTERY. 


(0) This battery was not fired upon by the Americans, although 
it took part in the firing on several occasions. 

10. According to the above, the final result of the numerous 
bombardments was but one gun placed out of action in the Morro 
and one in the Socapa battery. The loss in human life was a 
few killed and wounded. Punta Gorda battery, the only import- 
ant position in a question of forcing the harbor entrance, re- 
mained uninjured. As I have already said, I am unable to state 
the total number of projectiles which the American ships fired in 
order to attain this modest result. In any event, the number is 
out of proportion to the result, and has proved once more a fact 
well established by the history of naval wars, namely, that coast 
fortifications are extremely difficult to place out of action, even 
with an expenditure of large quantities of ammunition. The 
American method of firing may perhaps be susceptible of im- 
provement—that is not for me to say. But the American naval 
officers may take comfort in the thought that other seafaring 
nations would not have done any better in their place—perhaps 
not so well; for no navy, with the exception of the French, has 
made it a point in time of peace to make the bombardment of 
coast fortifications, fortified cities, etc., the subject of thorough, 
practical study. 

11. As for the fire of the Spanish batteries, I have read of but 
one case where a Spanish projectile hit an American ship. It 
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was in a fight with the Socapa battery that the battle-ship Texas 
received a hit, probably from one of the 16-centimeter guns taken 
from the Reina Mercedes. The projectile struck the port side 
about 20 feet abaft the bow and exploded, after passing through 
a stanchion between decks killing one man and wounding six, 
The American officer who took charge of the battery at Morro 
Castle also told me the following amusing incident: There was 
a bombardment of the Morro battery at night, and one of the 
American ships was throwing her search-light on the battery, 
The Spanish answered the fire part of the time. The ship with 
the search-light was not hit, but the battle-ship Iowa, lying quite 
a distance away in the dark, was unexpectedly struck by an acci- 
dental hit from one of the Spanish howitzers. The projectile 
passed through the deck, entered the officers’ mess-room, ex- 
ploded there, and caused some minor damages to the rooms; but 
none of the crew were hit. But what more could be expected of 
the kind of guns the Spanish had at their disposal? It must 
surely have given the American officers who took charge of the 
battery a slight shock when they saw the dates 1668, 1718, etc., 
on the guns which they had been fighting. Part of the medizval 
howitzers still had charges in them when the American officer 
took possession of the Morro battery. He therefore decided to 
fire them, which gave him an opportunity of establishing the 
fact that even with the greatest elevation the range was only 800 
yards! It is possible that the cartridges had suffered from hu- 
midity; but, on the other hand, it is quite as probable that this 
was really their greatest range. One thousand meters was not 
a bad performance for guns of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. No wonder that the Spanish could not reach the hos- 
tile ships with these guns! This will also explain why the Span- 
ish garrisons, seeing the uselessness of their efforts, often stop- 
ped firing during the bombardments and withdrew to the 
trenches. It was on these occasions that the newspaper reports 
stated that the batteries had been silenced, when, as a matter of 
fact, they were uninjured and in condition to resume their “ un- 
bloody work ” at any time. 

12. But now another question. Did the American fleet really 
allow itself to be deceived by these batteries? In the beginning, 
perhaps. And why not? I do not hesitate to acknowledge that 
I had the same experience, together with several other officers. 
When we inquired into the nature of the batteries, we had no 
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idea of the venerable age of those guns, but set them down as 
12 and 16-centimeter guns. It is true that we did not go through 
a fight with the batteries, and that is the essential factor for esti- 
mating their efficiency. From observations made at the Spanish 
batteries I judge, as already stated, that the Socapa battery was 
the main objective of the Americans. They seem to have known 
that the only serviceable guns, namely, the 16-centimeter Hon- 
toria guns from the Reina Mercédes, had been set up there; but 
Morro battery, too, was fired upon quite a number of times. 
Would the Americans have done this if they had known what 
miserable guns their enemies had? Hardly. So there can be 
no doubt that in the beginning, at least, the Americans were de- 
ceived as to the strength of the foe, whom they overestimated, as 
is usually the case in war. Moreover, there was no occasion for 
the American commander of the fleet, even if the Spanish bat- 
teries had been recognized as efficient and dangerous, to attack 
them under prevailing circumstances. If the harbor entrance 
was to be forced, neither the Morro nor the Socapa battery need 
have been considered, because they could not sweep the narrow 
entrance with their guns. The Punta Gorda battery was the 
only one that controlled the entrance, and owing to the great dis- 
tance and the difficulty of observing the fire, it was almost im- 
possible to place this battery out of action from the sea. Then, 
why the bombardments of the batteries and the immense expen- 
diture of ammunition, especially since the American commander 
in chief did not intend to force the entrance, but on the contrary 
was desirous of obstructing it, as is plainly shown by Hobson’s 
attempt? A simple blockade, without any further attack on the 
fortifications, would have had exactly the same result. I cannot 
possibly believe that the American commander in chief had noth- 
ing more in view than to harass the enemy by the numerous bom- 
bardments and reassure the home press. My idea is that Ad- 
miral Sampson, as a practical and experienced gunner, had a 
very definite object in view in these bombardments. I have no 
proofs to offer in support of this assumption, but I have an idea 
that there is something in it. After the batteries had been 
brought out all the subsequent bombardments were nothing more 
or less than target practice. The Admiral wanted to accustom 
his officers and men to sharp firing. The whole crews were 
made to practice at regular intervals—the commanders in the 
manner of handling their ships, the officers in conducting and 
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superintending the firing, the gun captains in training and aim- 
ing, the gun and ammunition crews in serving the guns and 
passing the ammunition, and all these under conditions of actual 
war, in fights with coast batteries. When the decisive day ar- 
rived—the battle on the high sea, ship against ship—the Ameri- 
can fleet was well prepared and able to achieve its task in a bril- 
liant manner and in the shortest possible time. 

13. Whether I am right or wrong in this assumption, whether 
it was a question of actual bombardments or of target practice, 
the final result remains the same. Even at target practice each 
one fires as well as he can. Therefore we are still confronted 
with the fact that the coast fortifications, in spite of vastly su- 
perior naval artillery and the expenditure of immense quantities 
of ammunition, were not placed out of action. What lessons are 
we to derive from this? 

Aside from the forcing of harbor entrances, where the assail- 
ant must eventually expose himself for a short time to the hostile 
fire, cases may arise in war where it becomes necessary prior to 
such forcing, or for other reasons, to destroy certain forts. The 
history of war teaches us that this is one of the most difficult 
problems. It should therefore be made a subject of study in 
time of peace, the same as any other problem. Of the necessity 
of studying tactics and strategy and their practical application, 
every one is convinced, from the commander in chief to the 
youngest lieutenant. Immense sums are being expended for coal 
alone in order to have the ships of the fleet pass through all man- 
ner of evolutions in tactics and strategic maneuvers. Money 
should also be devoted to target practice under exactly the same 
conditions as in actual war. For what is it that decides a naval 
battle? The tactics of the commander in chief of the fleet and 
the commanders of the different ships are certainly of some in- 
fluence on the battle, but nothing more. The decision will 
always be dependent on the good training of officers and men for 
the fight and the good firing of gun captains and officers. That 
it what the naval battle of Santiago has once more plainly dem- 
onstrated. 


V. THe BLocKADE oF HAVANA AND CIENFUEGOS. 


1. Immediately after the rejection of the Union’s ultimatum by 
Spain, and the breaking off of diplomatic relations between the 
two nations, Havana was blockaded, and later Cienfuegos. 
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On our way to Havana, about the middle of May, we met in 
the Yucatan Channel the first American warships. They were 
a cruiser of the Raleigh class and a torpedo cruiser. The former, 
painted dark gray and stripped for service, having only a signal 
yard at the fore-top-mast, being in all other respects cleared for 
action, made a good appearance. A large number of the crew 
were standing on the upper deck and near the guns, curiously 
eying the foreigner who had entered the line of blockade. After 
the exchange of a few signals as to name, place of departure, and 
destination, we resumed our course for Havana. The next 
morning (May 17), through the veil of mist covering the shore, 
we had a first glimpse of the mountain at Mariel, which, by its 
peculiar shape, affords the sailor an excellent point of bearing. 
A heavy fog was still enveloping Havana, and was not dispersed 
until the sun rose higher in the cloudless blue sky. The first 
object that met our eyes was the old castle of the Morro, with 
the red and yellow Spanish flag waving proudly in the wind. 
We could distinguish the high light-house to the left of the en- 
trance, and adjoining it a huge mass of stone walls and fortifi- 
cations. Havana from the sea forms a singularly beautiful pic- 
ture; but this was a time of war, and our eyes, after gazing ad- 
miringly on the magnificent panorama, turned, as though in- 
stinctively guided by the military spirit, to the long rows of forti- 
fications visible close to the shore at the Vedado, indistinctly at 
first, then more and more sharply. There was much to be seen. 
During the short moments while we were passing by, we had to 
observe carefully in order to gain at least an approximate idea 
of the value and strength of the forts. The whole line of forti- 
fications at the Vedado appeared to have been recently con- 
structed. At Santa Clara and La Reina workmen could be seen 
strengthening and changing the original batteries. To the left 
of the harbor entrance, also, we could see two or three newly 
erected batteries extending as far as Cochima (Cojimar?). 

The American blockading vessels remained at a considerable 
distance and were apparently composed of only a few gunboats 
of the Annapolis class and auxiliary cruisers (small steamers or 
yachts armed with a few rapid-fire guns). We were slowly ap- 
proaching the harbor entrance, and with the assistance of a pilot 
entered the harbor, passing through the mine obstruction and the 
channel, which was literally lined with guns, though mostly of 
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old designs. Great numbers of people, mostly soldiers and work- 
men, were crowding both sides of the entrance. Silently they 
were staring at our ship, and the same dismal silence also pre- 
vailed in the harbor itself. The beautiful wharves for loading 
and unloading steamers were empty. Only a number of work- 
men out of employment were sitting or lying around. A few 
boats were moving about in the harbor. All the others, as well 
as the larger sailing vessels which in time of peace are engaged 
in coasting trade, were at anchor in the inner harbor. The coal 
depots at the other side of the harbor contained immense sup- 
plies, but at the quays and coaling piers, which are the busiest 
places in normal times, there was not a single vessel to be seen. 
Finally, when we entered the harbor proper, we saw a few Span- 
ish warships—the cruiser Alfonso XII, torpedo gunboats Mar- 
ques de la Ensenada, Nueva Espafia, Conde de Venadito, and a 
number of smaller gunboats. These ships, also painted grey, 
stripped for service and cleared for action, made at a first glance 
a very good appearance, especially the large cruiser; but a sec- 
ond glance through glasses sufficed to convince us that the large 
cruiser, Alfonso XII, had no large guns on board, which caused 
us to infer that on the inside also everything was not as it should 
be (and, indeed, it appeared subsequently that the boilers were 
unserviceable). Close to the Alfonso XII the wreck of the 
Maine could be seen above the water, furnishing the key, so to 
speak, to the strange changes which Havana had undergone in 
such a short time, the warlike preparations of the garrison on the 
forts outside, the stillness of the harbor, the inactivity of the popu- 
lation, and the appearance of the Spanish warships cleared for 
action. 

2. A walk through the streets of the city revealed the usual 
every-day life. Of course the traffic was not as great as in time 
of peace. The wealthier families—Cubans and Spaniards as well 
as foreigners—had left Havana in large numbers. Many beautiful 
houses, the former residences of these families, were now stand- 
ing empty. Beggars were lying about in front of the church 
doors and in the main streets, among them women with half- 
starved little children, but not in very large numbers. Many a 
coin was dropped into their out-stretched hands by the passers- 
by; but there was nothing to indicate at that time that the block- 
ade had entailed serious results for the poorer population. Many 
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stores in the principal streets were open, but in the majority of 
cases the clerks were taking it easy, either in the store or in front 
of it. The restaurants and cafes, on the contrary, were enjoying 
good patronage. The prices, of course, were higher than usual, 
but not extravagant; and for good pay, good dinners could be 
had in these restaurants. Meat was, on an average, 1.50 marks 
(37 cents) a pound. Eggs were particularly expensive. The 
general opinion was that there were sufficient provisions in the 
city to sustain the blockade for some length of time; but what 
was to become of the poorer class of the population in that event 
was aproblem. At the restaurants the large number of uniforms 
was striking. They were worn by the volunteers, who were 
represented at the capital in particularly large numbers. A 
special guard of honor of volunteers had been ordered for Cap- 
tain-General Blanco, and they had taken charge of the guard 
service at the palace. As for the military qualities of these half 
soldiers, they were probably not of a high character, for proper 
training and drilling were lacking here as well as in Puerto Rico. 
From the city I went to the seashore and took a look at the forti- 
fications, especially Santa Clara and La Reina, and I could not 
help admiring the energy and zeal of the Spanish. Everywhere 
the greatest activity prevailed. From early until late work was 
going on at the fortifications. The old forts were being strength- 
ened by earthworks and heavy guns mounted at Santa Clara. 
In some of the forts volunteers could be seen practicing at the 
guns until late at night; other divisions of volunteers had gath- 
ered for instruction; feverish activity everywhere, from the pri- 
vate to the officer and Captain-General. The latter frequently 
visited the forts and inspected personally the progress of the 
work. But in view of all this energy one may well ask, Was 
there not too much to be made up that had been neglected in 
time of peace? It is not possible to make soldiers, especially ac- 
curate and cool-headed marksmen, in a few weeks or months. 
That can only be done by constant practical training under able 
officers in time of peace. 

3. On May 14 the Spanish gunboats Conde de Venadito and 
Nueva Espafia had made an attack on the American blockading 
vessels, and as this is the only instance of initiative on the part 
of the Spanish ships at Havana, I will give an account of it. 
The Conde de Venadito is one of the older cruisers, of 1200 tons 
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displacement, launched in 1888, having a speed of 12 knots, 
armed with four 12-centimeter guns and a few light rapid-fire 
guns. The Nueva Espaiia is a torpedo gunboat of 600 tons, 
armed with two 12-centimeter guns and a few light rapid-fire 
guns, reputed to have a speed of 18 knots, but in reality she 
would probably not make more than 14 knots. The 12-centi- 
meter Hontoria guns were installed behind shields. According 
to the statement of a Spanish officer, these could be fired not 
oftener than once in five minutes. No target practice had taken 
place. The Nueva Espajia had fired the first shot at an American 
warship. Her torpedo armament consists of four Schwartzkopff 
torpedoes of the older type, with small explosive charge (about 
25 kilograms), and two torpedo-tubes. No regular exercises in 
torpedo launching had taken place. Both vessels have a great 
deal of woodwork. On the forward conning bridge is a saloon 
with heavy wood wainscoting, tables, chairs, etc., none of which 
had been removed for the fight. Both ships went out to sea at 
5 o'clock P. M., followed at some distance by two small tugs. 
The blockading line was quite a distance from the shore,,and it 
was about an hour before the engagement commenced. Five 
American vessels, probably only gunboats and auxiliary cruisers, 
were soon surrounding the Spanish ships, so that the latter could 
use their guns on both sides. The vessels approached to within 
8 kilometers. A successful hit from the Spanish is said to have 
caused the American ships to retreat, but owing to the darkness 
the Spanish ships did not dare follow them, and returned to 
Havana at 8.30 P. M. without having been hit once. This was 
not very much of a success, and does not appear to have raised the 
spirit of the Spanish; for, even after the harbor flotilla had been 
reinforced by the cruiser Infanta Isabel, it never again attempted 
an attack on the American ships, either at night or in daytime. 
That does not speak very highly for the initiative and spirit of 
enterprise on the part of the Spanish naval officers, especially as 
the blockading fleet consisted only of gunboats and inferior aux- 
iliary cruisers, which later were reinforced by the large cruiser 
San Francisco. Even the latter might have been successfully at- 
tacked at night by the Spanish torpedo-boats under able com- 
mand and with intelligent handling of the torpedo weapon. 

4. In order to cut off the supply of provisions from the sea the 
cities of Matanzas, Cardenas, and Cienfuegos, which are con- 
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nected with the capital by railway, had been blockaded since the 
beginning of the war. Several attempts of the United States to 
land troops at these places were unsuccessful, owing to the in- 
adequate means with which they were undertaken. The Ameri- 
cans therefore confined themselves to a few insignificant bom- 
bardments, and finally to the blockade alone. When I arrived at 
Cienfuegos, on June 11, I did not meet a single American vessel 
keeping up the blockade, either in Yucatan Channel or in front 
of Cienfuegos. I have subsequently been told that the American 
ships would often leave the harbor without any guard and then 
suddenly reappear at the end of a few days. I infer from this 
that the Americans did not handle the blockade service very 
strictly at Cienfuegos. The result was that several steamers were 
successful in running the blockade. If the Spanish Government 
had used some energy in securing blockade runners at the be- 
ginning of the war, or had encouraged them by premiums, Ha- 
vana, as well as the other provinces of the island, could have 
been abundantly supplied with provisions. How little such en- 
terprises were supported by the Spanish Government is shown 
by the fact that at Cienfuegos, for instance, two large steamers 
were lying idle during the whole period of the war, while with a 
little more energy they might have been of the greatest service. 
Besides Cienfuegos, the waters near the Isle of Pines—the town 
of Batabano among others—were very favorably situated for 
blockade runners. From suitable anchoring places in deep 
water, which are abundant in that vicinity, the cargoes could have 
been taken ashore by smaller vessels. Of course, all such mat- 
ters require preparation and decisive action—conditions which 
did not exist among the Spanish. As a matter of fact, at differ- 
ent times in the course of the war supplies did reach Cuba just 
in that manner, and that was the reason why the United States 
saw themselves compelled to extend the blockade from Cape An- 
tonio to Cape Cruz, the whole territory here under discussion. 

5. When we arrived at the entrance to Cienfuegos we noticed 
to the right the ruins of a light-house, which the Americans had 
fired upon in an unsuccessful attempt at landing. To the left 
of the harbor entrance, which was now plainly visible, was a 
large castle in the usual Spanish style of architecture, standing on 
an elevation, and below it the town, which, with its white houses 
hidden among trees, reached down to the water’s edge. The 
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houses were mostly one-story high, with porches running al] 
around. Some boats and small steamers were lying at the land- 
ing piers. After hoisting the necessary signals and waiting pa- 
tiently we saw two Spanish gunboats approaching. We could 
plainly see that they had been cleared for action and were ex- 
tremely suspicious, for they advanced but very slowly. Finally, 
they seemed to come to the conclusion that the white ship with 
awnings, lying there quietly, without any warlike preparations, 
could have only a peaceful mission. A boat was lowered, the 
pilot came on board, and we ran in. The entrance is similar to 
that at Santiago de Cuba, and quite narrow. There is a bend 
to the north which makes it difficult for large ships to enter the 
harbor, because the current coming from several directions is 
usually very strong at this place, so that a ship turning slowly 
might easily run aground on the eastern point. Here also the 
indefatigable activity of the Spanish troops could be noticed. 
They were working energetically on new batteries, which were 
armed with field guns. There were mines in the entrance. 
Works of defense, trenches, etc., had been built in the direction of 
the castle. The number of regular troops was conspicuous; 
there appear to have been no volunteers at that place. As we 
passed, the soldiers stopped in their work to take a look at the 
ship. At one of the landing piers, at the narrowest place of the 
entrance, a crowd of people and regular soldiers had gathered. 
A band on the porch of one of the houses was playing “ The 
Watch on the Rhine,” a courtesy extended to the German ship 
by the Spanish commander. We steamed into the large bay and 
after passing several small islands and shallow places we saw be- 
fore us the city of Cienfuegos. The channel is narrow even 
here; the large bay has many shallow places, and only a narrow 
passage leads to the city, at which our ship cast anchor some dis- 
tance from the shore. Nevertheless, the harbor of Cienfuegos 
is one of the best of the whole island of Cuba, and with the ex- 
penditure of the necessary funds a very fine place could be made 
of it. Outside of Santiago, whose commerce, owing to the inac- 
cessibility of the country back of it, will probably never be de- 
veloped to any great extent, Cienfuegos is the only harbor on the 
southern coast, and has therefore probably a great future. It is 
also to be noted that the largest sugar factories of Cuba, which 
are mostly operated by American capital, are in the vicinity of 
Cienfuegos. 
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6. The small Spanish gunboats lying in the harbor were doing 
guard service at the entrance, relieving each other every day. 
Besides these the torpedo-boat cruiser Galicia was in the harbor. 
An unlucky star seems to have been over this vessel. At first 
it was stated that she was to be docked in order to make repairs. 
Afterwards she was again pronounced seaworthy; but the fact 
is that she never left the harbor during the whole period of the 
war. There was no lack of provisions noticeable in the city. 
The Spanish Government had bought up the provisions and set 
selling prices on them. For instance, a pound of beef was only 
80 pfennigs (16 cents)—certainly a low price considering that the 
blockade had already lasted two months. On June 13 gun fire 
was heard in the direction of the entrance. The Spanish gun- 
boats went out and had a slight engagement with an American 
auxiliary cruiser, probably the Yankee. The gunboat Vasco 
Nufiez de Balboa was shot through the bow above the water-line, 
and several of the crew were wounded. In other respects the 
engagement was of no importance. The following day we left 
Cienfuegos, spoke the American cruiser Yankee, which was on 
blockade service, and after stopping a few days at the Isle of 
Pines we shaped our course for Havana. 

7. In the morning of June 22 we came within sight of the 
tableland. We kept close to the shore in order to inspect the 
harbor of Mariel and to see how far the American blockading 
line extended. It was not long before the blockading ships, 
among them the gunboat Wilmington, which was lying close to 
Mariel, came in sight. There was the usual exchange of signals. 
A heavy thunderstorm was threatening. Morro Castle, which 
had been visible in indistinct outlines, disappeared behind a dark 
cloud. The storm came up rapidly. The flashes of lightning 
followed each other in quick succession, the thunder roared, and 
the rain was coming down in torrents with a force only possible 
in the tropics. The blockading ships had vanished from sight. 
We could hardly see a ship’s length in front of us, and the tor- 
rents of rain continued to fall, merging the lines of the sky and 
the sea. As we had made out Morro Castle before the storm 
commenced, I had the ship steer for it very slowly. Soon it com- 
menced to clear up in the direction of the land, and while the 
storm continued to rage on the sea and the whole line of block- 
ade was still enveloped in rain, we entered the harbor with the 
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assistance of the pilot. Involuntarily the thought occurred tg 
me, what an opportunity that would have been for a blockade 
runner; but the matter is not as simple as it looks. It is true that 
at this season of the year a heavy thunderstorm, usually about 
noon or in the afternoon, may be counted upon almost daily, 
Still the chances of being thus favored are too slim to make it 
advisable for a ship to attempt to run the blockade in daytime, 
The only real opportunity is at night. The American blockading 
fleet consisted of the gunboat Wilmington, two gunboats of the 
Annapolis class, one or two monitors and about four auxiliary 
cruisers, the latter partly small vessels. The ships were distrib- 
uted over a line about 30 miles long, surrounding the harbor 
in an arc at a distance of about 120 to 140 kilometers. In my 
opinion it would not have been difficult for a fast ship (15 or 16 
knots would have been sufficient, since the American blockading 
vessels, with the exception of a few small cruisers, did not exceed 
12 knots) to run the blockade at night. The requirements were 
that the night should be as dark as possible, the lights on board 
darkened, and the course shaped straight for the entrance 
through the middle of the blockading line. As the beacon light 
was kept burning all the time, there was no difficulty about steer- 
ing for the entrance. The blockade runner would have had to 
depend entirely on her speed and maintain her course without 
regard to hostile projectiles. The firing of guns, including rapid- 
fire guns, with night sights is so difficult that hits can hardly be 
counted on unless the distance is very small. To approach the 
line of blockade by hugging the shore I consider hazardous. The 
vessel could not have remained entirely hidden, owing to the 
close formation of the line. There would have been danger, as 
soon as the alarm signal was given, for the blockade runner to be 
cut off from Havana by the blockading fleet and forced upon the 
shore. 

8. Since our last visit to Havana, about a month ago, there 
was hardly any change noticeable in the aspect of the town and 
the conditions prevailing there. The harbor was empty and de- 
serted. Two steamers, however, could be seen, of rather enter- 
prising appearance, one of them even with two small rapid-fire 
guns on board. The Spanish warships were still at anchor at the 
same place. There were no foreign warships. Work on the 
improvement of the fortifications was still going on with the 
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same restless activity. The volunteers continued their drills. 
Provisions were expensive, but the prices were held down by 
the Government, so as to prevent excesses on the part of the 
dealers. The poor were being taken care of as far as possible by 
the distribution of food in free kitchens and by entertainments 
for their benefit. The theaters were kept open. On certain days 
there was music in the public places. The Governor-General 
did all he could to keep up the spirit of the inhabitants. The 
rate of sickness and death was said to be hardly higher than 
usual. The climate at this time of the year is especially unfavor- 
able, because the beneficial effects of the rainy season are not 
yet felt. Inside of the fortified region the Government had laid 
down so-called zonas de cultivo, which were intended for the 
raising of vegetables, etc., and were expected to prove of great 
benefit. One of the chief articles of food consisted of pineapples, 
which in time of peace are exported in incredible numbers, and 
which could now be bought in quantities for a fabulously low 
price. 

g. In the forenoon of June 24, I noticed some preparations on 
board the Spanish steamers Montevideo and San Domingo, from 
which I inferred that they were about to put to sea. The time 
was well chosen. The moon set about 10 o’clock, and at mid- 
night both steamers, with all lights darkened, passed through the 
entrance. They were successful in eluding the American ships. 
I afterwards met the Montevideo again at Vera Cruz, with a full 
cargo, ready to leave the harbor at any moment; but as far as 
I could ascertain, the steamer, after putting to sea, preferred to 
return and unload her cargo again. The San Domingo, upon 
her return to Cuba, was captured by American blockading ships 
and run ashore near the Isle of Pines. 

10. We remained at Havana until June 29. We then pro- 
ceeded to Kingston and from there to Santiago de Cuba and 
Cienfuegos, casting anchor at the latter place on the evening of 
July 8. The blockade was now quite strict, as we had an oppor- 
tunity to find out upon approaching Santa Cruz. At Trinidad 
we met the American gunboat Helena, and at Cienfuegos the 
cruiser Detroit, lying close to the harbor. Nevertheless, the 
auxiliary cruiser Reina Maria Cristina, a large, fast steamer, 
armed with fourteen 5-centimeter rapid-fire and several revolv- 
ing guns, had succeeded in entering the harbor of Cienfuegos. 
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Her cargo consisted of dried codfish and ham. Part of the 
steamer’s guns and ammunition were used to reinforce the forti- 
fications. The city itself had not again been harassed by the 
American ships. Communication with Havana by rail was kept 
up, though there were frequent delays in the arrival of trains, 
owing to the lack of fuel. There did not appear to be any great 
scarcity of provisions. A proclamation by Captain-General 
Blanco, published in the Gaceta de la Habana, apprised the city 
of the catastrophe of Santiago, which was so disastrous to the 
Spanish. 

The Spanish at Cienfuegos gained an idea that the ships had 
gone down with all their crews. It was not learned at that time 
that the ships had been run ashore and that the Americans had 
taken many prisoners. The heavy blow was borne with com- 
parative equanimity. It was the general opinion that the fate of 
Santiago was also sealed and that then peace negotiations would 
be opened. 

11. On July to the crew of the steamer Alfonso XII arrived 
at Cienfuegos and was transferred to the auxiliary cruiser Reina 
Maria Cristina. The Alfonso XII had attempted to run the 
blockade at Havana, keeping close to the shore, but had been 
compelled by the American blockading ships to run ashore at 
Mariel. The majority of the crew was rescued. The cargo was 
destroyed by the Americans, who fired upon the steamer and set 
her on fire. In connection with this attempt to run the block- 
ade we seek in vain for an explanation as to why the cruisers, 
torpedo gunboats, and other vessels in Havana Harbor did not 
assist the blockade runner. The time of her arrival could have 
been announced by cable. It then became the duty of the Span- 
ish warships to go out in accordance with a prearranged plan 
and try to divert the blockading ships. Such a maneuver would 
not only have raised the moral courage of the garrison, con- 
demned to demoralizing inactivity, but would in all probability 
also have been attended with success. 

12. We left Cienfuegos on July 12, and after visiting Vera 
Cruz, again returned to Havana on August 1. The blockading 
fleet appeared to have drawn closer together, so that there was 
one ship to every two miles. The flagship San Francisco was 
also seen this time. Few changes were noticeable in the city 
itself. There was not as yet an actual famine, but the poorer 
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classes were evidently much worse off than they had been on our 
former visit, for the number of beggars in the streets had in- 
creased. Crowds of poor people would come alongside the ships 
in boats to try to get something to eat. It was a sad sight to 
look upon those half-starved women and emaciated little children, 
barely covered with miserable rags, holding out their hands im- 
ploringly and asking for alms. Everything floating around in 
the water was examined by these miserable people. Nothing 
escaped their eyes. Parings of fruit and other refuse were 
caught up and sucked out. The suffering was terrible, and we 
were powerless before it. All could not be helped, but at least 
afew. This scene was repeated every noon and evening. The 
crews gave willingly what could be spared, and more than that. 
Ashore, as already stated, the poor people were being taken care 
of as far as possible by free kitchens. Since the middle of July 
about 30,000 rations had been distributed in these kitchens. The 
health conditions were remarkably good this year. Yellow fever 
had not yet made its appearance, but there was typhoid fever 
and dysentery. The sentiment of the population, as well as of 
the troops, seemed to incline toward peace. A general feeling 
of listlessness had settled upon them since the capitulation of 
Santiago. “If the Americans would only attack Havana,” the 
people would say, “they would soon find out what the garrison 
of the capital is made of. They would get their heads broken 
quick enough. But Uncle Sam is only beating about the bush. 
He is not going to swallow the hot morsel and burn his tongue 
and stomach.” No wonder that the Spanish troops, condemned 
to inactivity, poorly fed, cut off from the whole world, and with- 
out any prospect of relief, were anxious for the end to come, 
And so peace was being talked of everywhere, and there was a 
persistent rumor that the French ambassador at Washington had 
been empowered to conduct peace negotiations. 

13. After a cruise around Cuba, Haiti, and Puerto Rico, upon 
which I had started at the beginning of August, I returned to 
Havana for the fourth time on September 3. How different 
everything looked! The clouds of smoke of the blockading ships 
were no longer seen on the horizon. That circle of brave ves- 
sels, greedy for prey, ready every moment to pounce upon any- 
thing that came within their reach, had vanished. Our first 
glance was for the flag on Morro Castle. The red and yellow 
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colors were still waving there, but there seemed to be an air of 
sadness and listlessness about them, as though they were antici- 
pating their fate of having to make way for another flag without 
having been conquered. The harbor entrance was animated, 
Many sailing vessels were going in and out. In the harbor itself 
German, English, and Norwegian steamers were busily engaged 
in loading and unloading. Alongside the custom-houses there 
were a number of American and Mexican sailing vessels that had 
brought food and wine. All the storerooms were filled with 
provisions of every kind. The city had awakened to new life, 
business houses were once more open, merchants were again at 
their work, the streets were full of people; yet there was an air 
of depression over the whole city. The one thought, what was to 
become of them now, seemed to have cast a spell over every- 
thing. The insurgents were lying close to the city, and many 
of the inhabitants of Havana went out to visit with friends or to 
satisfy their curiosity. Will the United States succeed in dis- 
pelling the specters they have conjured up? Will Cuba Libre 
triumph, or will the island be annexed to the Union? These are 
the questions which are now ever present. 

14. As peace is now at hand, there is no reason why a discus- 
sion of the fortifications of Havana, which were erected or im- 
proved by the Spanish with so much skill, should be kept secret 
any longer. I will therefore try to give an approximate idea of 
the same: 

(a) The harbor entrance had been made inaccessible by sev- 
eral rows of mines. Along the entrance many guns had been 
set up which were fired through embrasures from behind thick 
masonry walls. All these guns were muzzle-loaders of old types. 
Farther inland there was a torpedo battery—two ordinary launch- 
ing tubes, which had been temporarily installed on a float without 
any protection. 

(b) The object of the shore fortifications was partly to defend 
the entrance and partly to prevent landings. During the first 
few days after the breaking out of the war the Spanish had feared 
a bombardment of Havana and a landing of American troops at 
the Vedado, and this fear was well founded, as there was only 
one fortification on the Vedado, and that not entirely completed. 
The Americans allowed that opportunity for attacking Havana 
by surprise to go by without taking advantage of it, because they 
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were themselves by no means prepared for the war and had 
neither troops nor transports in readiness. By dint of unremit- 
ting activity the Spanish were able in the course of the war to 
place the following works in good condition, part of them hav- 
ing been newly erected: 


EAST OF THE ENTRANCE. 


Battery No. 1 (permanent): Four 15-centimeter Ordofiez 
guns; on the wings, two 5.7-centimeter Nordenfeldt rapid-fire 
guns. 

Battery No. 2 (permanent): Two 30.5-centimeter Krupp 
guns; four 21-centimeter Ordofiez howitzers; two 5.7-centimeter 
Nordenfeldt rapid-fire guns. 

Velasco battery (temporary): Three 28-centimeter Krupp 
guns; three 12-centimeter Hontoria naval guns; one 5.7-centi- 
meter Nordenfeldt rapid-fire gun. 

Between the latter two batteries there were three small tem- 
porary batteries, the first of which was armed with two 9-centi- 
meter field guns and the second and third with three 12-centi- 
meter and 15-centimeter guns, respectively. 


WEST OF THE ENTRANCE. 


La Punta (permanent): Two 15-centimeter Ordofiez guns. 

La Reina (permanent, but considerably strengthened and newly 
armed): Three 16-centimeter Hontoria naval guns (from the 
cruiser Alfonso XII); two 25-centimeter muzzle-loaders; seven 
21-centimeter muzzle-loading howitzers. 

Santa Clara (permanent, but considerably strengthened and 
newly armed): Two 30.5-centimeter Ordofiez guns; three 28- 
centimeter Krupp guns; four 21-centimeter howitzers. On the 
flank, two 5.7-centimeter Nordenfeldt rapid-fire guns and three 
I5-centimeter guns. 

Battery No. 3 (permanent): Four 21-centimeter Ordofiez 
howitzers; two 15-centimeter Ordofiez guns; two 24-centimeter 
Ordofiez guns. 

Battery No. 4 (temporary): Three 16-centimeter Hontoria 
naval guns (from cruiser Alfonso XII); four 15-centimeter Or- 
dofiez guns; two 5.7-centimeter Nordenfeldt rapid-fire guns. 

Besides these, temporary stands had been erected on the west 
wing for field guns. 

4 
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(c) The shore fortifications had their bases of support in some 
of the larger forts, like El Principe and Atares forts, forming the 
inner belt around the city. An outer belt had also been estab- 
lished at a distance of about 10 kilometers from the city. The 
fortifications on the outer belt consisted of a large number of in- 
fantry sites protected by artificial obstructions, stakes, wire 
fences, etc. For each two or three of these sites there were more 
extensive works with gun stands. Thus, all the important points 
had been connected by one long line of fortifications. The de- 
fense of the coast east of battery No. 1 near Cochima (Cojimar?) 
was surprisingly weak. Batteries Nos. I and 2 are trained toward 
the sea; only one 4.7-centimeter rapid-fire gun covers the flank, 
The fortifications on this part of the coast consist of only one 
gun site with two field guns. It would seem as though a land- 
ing with a sufficient force of troops, assisted by the fleet, might 
have had a chance of success. Fortunately for the city the forti- 
fications were not put to a severe test. Aside from a few shots 
at the beginning of the blockade, about twenty shots were fired 
at the American cruiser San Francisco toward the end of the war, 
namely, on August 12. The ship did not answer the fire. A 
Spanish projectile hit the stern of the American cruiser as she 
was steaming away, but without causing serious damage or loss 
of human life. 

15. In order to show in a comprehensive form the steamers 
which during the war ran the blockade of Cuba, I give in the fol- 
lowing table the names of the steamers and the different harbors 
they entered, together with their respective cargoes: 
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Name of ship. | Date. | Cargo. 
Harbor P | 
mas 
egos mer Montserrat..........- Apr. 26| War material. 
Cents see a esses s+ececovese June 17 |50 barrels flour, 50 barrels corn, 50 sacks rice, 
pero 10 tubs butter, 15 barrels pork, 15 barrels 
beef, 10 barrels hard tack, 6 sacks beans, 5 
sacks peas. 
DOccocccoveces Steamer Reina MariaCristina.| June 22/1000 boxes bacon, 50 barrels bacon sides, 600 
saad barrels codfish, 200 sacks beans 
Santiago . Steamer Polaria............... May 7/300 sacks barley, 14,000 sacks rice. 
Se Steamer Alava ............+.:- July 4 |2500 sacks flour, 6 barrels codfish. 
DO. .cccccccees Steamer Franklin............. ....d0,.,/2495 sacks flour, 3056 sacks corn, 200 sacks 


eeeeeeeeceesesesl 


| 





|}b June 24 


jb June 23 





BB ccccsveccce Steamer Villaverde...........| 
ccecdaccese SEED 6000 6660 00060000 e068 
Nuevitas @........ Steamer Saffl................-. 
a Steamer Franklin ............ 
ee Steamer Chateau Lafitte...... 
Ia Isabella (sea- Steamer Regulus ............. 
port of Sagua la | 
Grande), a 
San Cayetano ..... Steamer Pralrono 


beccecescedes 
| 


| 





spices, 333 sacks potatoes. 

b June 18 |Small quantities flour, rice and meat. 

July 3 — quantities potatoes, onions, meat and 
rice, 

8000 sacks rice, 805 sacks beans, 600 sacks 
peas, 500 sacks flour, 1399 boxes bacon, 213 
boxes codfish, a large quantity of smoked 
meat, 15 barrels drugs. 

3495 sacks flour, 1350 sacks corn, 500 sacks 
rice, 165sacks beans. 

800 sacks corn, 150 sacks flour, 20 sacks peas, 
100 sacks beans, 80 cans lard. 

35 boxes flour, 20 half boxes and 2490 sacks 
corn. 

Beans, flour, and corn. 

156 tubs bacon, 200 sacks rice, 160 sacks corn, 
129 barrels flour, 60 boxes meat, 65 boxes 
condensed milk. 

237 sacks corn, 20 sacks peas, 100 sacks flour, 
200 sacks beans,5 sacks lentils, 12 boxes 
salt meat, 120 cans, 2 barrels and 4 tubs 
lard. 

4785 sacks flour, peas, coffee, benns, corn, 
and rice. 

6 barrels lard, 438 sacks rice, 22 sacks beans, 
200 sacks flour. 

125 sacks peas, 95 sacks rice, 185 barrels wine, 
650 sacks salt, 50 boxes oil, 5 boxes cheese, 
garlic, hard-tack, and pepper, 

2266 boxes flour, 284 sacks rice, 2593 sacks 
beans, 96 sacks spices, 50 sacks peas, 697 
sacks corn, 72 sacks coffee. 

50 barrels codfish, 6 barrels soup. 3885 bar- 
rels flour, 9295 sacks flour, 500) sacks rice, 

16573 barrels flour, 1000 sacks wheat, 4000 
sacks corn, 450 boxes canned meat, 1000 
barrels pork, 500 barrels huard-tack, 30 
boxes groceries, 1 box quinine. 

400 sacks flour, 100 sacks rice, 100 sacks 
beans, 200 sacks corn, 272 tubs lard, 20 
baskets garlic, 10 baskets onions. 


July 29 


July 31 
b June 13 


b June 20 
July 14 


July 13 


July 26 
May 20 


June ll 
June 17 


July 19 


bAug.8 








@ These ports were never declared to be blockaded. 
> These ports were not declared to have been blockaded until after these dates. 


Only four of the above-mentioned ports were included in the President’s proclamation declaring 


certain ports to be blocka 
and Batabano on and after June 27, 1898. 

Out of the 22 instances 
but 9 of these which ran the blockade. 


ded, viz. Clenfuegos and Matanzas on and after April 22, 1898, and Manzanillo 


given in the table of vessels entering Cuban ports during the war, there were 


O.N.L 


The above demonstrates once more how difficult it is to main- 
tain a blockade even under the most favorable circumstances, as 
in this case, where the Spanish Navy did not make a single at- 


tempt to shake off the blockading ships. 


I am unable to say 


what part of the provisions mentioned in the foregoing table went 
to Havana; probably all those that were landed at Batabano, but 
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I have information from reliable sources that on August 12 the 
military administration of Havana had provisions on hand for 
three months longer, outside of what the blockade runners had 
brought into the country and what was hidden away in the 
houses of the city. One can therefore understand the indignation 
of Captain-General Blanco when he heard that the peace protocol 
had been signed. But of what use would have been a further re- 
sistance on the part of the Spanish garrison? The United States 
Government only needed to make the blockade more rigid. That 
would necessarily have sealed the fate of Havana sooner or later. 
A fortress in the ocean, cut off from its mother country, can be 
rescued only with the assistance of the navy. The enemy who 
has control of the sea need only wait patiently until the ripe 
fruit drops into his lap. 

The lessons to be derived from the foregoing are evident and 
need no further explanation. May our colonies be spared the 
fate of Havana. 
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THE LAST NAVAL ENGAGEMENT OF THE WAR. 
By Lieutenant W. F. Hatsey, U.S.N. 





As a logical sequence of the surrender of Santiago, the neces- 
sity for blockading that port ceased to exist; hence began the 
gradual withdrawing of the vessels, and the fleet was anchored 
in Guantanamo Bay, forty miles to the eastward of Santiago. 
Vessels were coaled, temporary repairs were effected, and the 
crews were given a welcome relaxation from the strain of block- 
ading service. 

The troops in the vicinity of Caimanera had not been informed 
officially of the surrender of the province, and created occasional 
excitement by firing vicious but badly directed shots at the occu- 
pants of the steam launches as the latter were busily engaged 
passing from ship to ship. No damage was done, and the shots 
probably came from stragglers in search of food that were hidden 
from view on the western shore of the bay. 

The plans for the Eastern and Covering Squadrons were per- 
fected; vessels were coaled to their utmost capacities, and, in the 
case of the Newark, sixty tons were bagged and placed on deck. 
Information from the department of preliminary peace negotia- 
tions, with the order postponing the sailing of the squadrons for 
Spain, strengthened the belief that the end was approaching. 
Apparently all was not plain sailing, for rumors became rife of 
delays, the impression being that Spain was temporizing and was 
not yet prepared for peace propositions. 

It was well known that the Isle of Pines and certain other 
portions of the southern coast of Cuba were favorite resorts for 
blockade-runners, the natural conditions existing in these locali- 
ties offering great advantages for this work. To establish a base 
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on the Isle of Pines to break up the blockade running, and thus 
to shut off supplies to Havana from the southern coast, was 
desired. For this purpose the commander-in-chief organized an 
expedition composed of the Newark, Resolute, Suwanee, Hist, 
Osceola and Alvarado.* The marines under Colonel Hunt- 
ington broke camp and embarked on board the Resolute (Com- 
mander Eaton), and, in company with the Newark, sailed from 
Guantanamo at 4 P. M., August 8, the intention being that all 
vessels of the squadron should rendezvous off Cape Cruz. 

The detailed plans of the expedition were, of course, not known 
save to the commanding officer, Captain C. F. Goodrich of the 
Newark, but it was generally understood that a decisive blow was 
to be struck, and that any reverses additional that the Spanish 
arms might suffer would tend to expedite the progress of a 
speedy return of peace. The condition of the small squadron was 
excellent. The green crews had been shaken down, and the 
experience gained had brought self-reliance and a familiarity with 
war operations that were everywhere apparent. The general 
health was very good, and officers and men were keyed up toa 
pitch of enthusiasm and energy that bespoke a successful result 
for the expedition. Stops were made off Santiago, to communi- 
cate with the St. Louis; off the wreck of the Colon to investigate 
the work of the wrecking steamer Senior; and about 2 P. M, 
August 9, the Suwanee (Lieutenant-Commander Delahanty) and 
Hist (Lieutenant Young) reported to the Newark off Cape Cruz. 

Information, from a supposed reliable source, was brought by 
the commanding officer of the Hist to Captain Goodrich, that the 
forces at Manzanillo, consisting of about 4500 men, with all the 
shipping and the town itself, would surrender on the appearance 
of sufficient force. The senior officer in command found him- 
self confronted with a condition that required immediate action; 


* Note by Secretary & Treasurer giving displacement and batteries of 
ships. 


Ship Displacement. Guns in : Guns in 
Tons. Main battery. Secondary battery: 

Newark, 4098 12 6-in. R. F. 6 6-pdr. 

Resolute, 4175 ——_ 2 6-pdr. 

Suwanee, 700 2 4-in. R. F. 4 6-pdr. 

Hist, 472 ——_ 6 6-pdr. 

Osceola, 571 —_—. 2 6-pdr. 


Alvarado 100 — 2 6-pdr. 
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with him was the entire responsibility, as communication with the 
commander-in-chief was impossible. It was plain that a decisive 
blow, with great moral effect, could be struck at Manzanillo; it 
was also evident that to take a vessel the size of the Newark, 
within bombarding distance of the town, was an undertaking 
beset with danger and possible disaster. The responsibilities 
were accepted, and the decision made to demand the surrender of 
Manzanillo. Risks were to be taken that in time of peace might 
be deemed inexcusable; war conditions demanded them, pro- 
vided the necessary nerve and ability were combined; on this 
particular occasion the two qualities, so necessary, were largely 
in evidence. 

The four vessels were disposed off Cape Cruz for the night to 
intercept any -possible blockade-runners, and at daylight were 
joined by the Osceola (Lieutenant Purcell) and Alvarado. The 
latter gunboat, taken at Santiago, was one of a class built in 
England for Spain, to be used in breaking up filibustering expe- 
ditions from the United States. Lieutenant Victor Blue had 
been assigned command of the prize, and the Alvarado, cleansed 
and painted a war color, manned by an American crew, looked 
more like some dainty steam yacht than the really efficient gun- 
boat that she was. 

Shortly after daybreak the course was set for Cuatro Reales 
channel, and from that moment until the return of the squadron, 
exciting events followed in rapid succession. 

Manzanillo, as the crow flies, is about fifty miles from Cape 
Cruz, but the distance by water is greater and the courses are 
devious. From Cape Cruz to the northward and westward ex- 
tends a fringe of keys of various sizes; the bottom is most 
irregular, and of the currents no man is able to tell. Inside the 
outlying keys is the bank and large bay, or inland sea, of Buena 
Esperanza; this is interspersed with keys and threaded by numer- 
ous channels of varying depths. Ballandras channel, the shortest 
and most direct route, gave but 18 feet of water, and as the 
Newark drew 22 feet 3 inches, it was necessary to make the 
attempt by Cuatro channel to the northward and westward. The 
only available chart showing the approaches to Manzanillo was 
On one of the western portion of Cuba; this chart being on a 
small scale, our objective port with its surroundings occupied but 
4 small part of the sheet. Experience had demonstrated that 
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charts derived from Spanish sources were not always to be de 
pended upon, and navigators had found that many errors as to 
coast-line, positions of important points and soundings, existed 
on the only charts that could be obtained. A small chart, taken 
from a Spanish survey, showed 5% fathoms as the least depth 
of water in the channel to be attempted; this was most encour- 
aging, but the information contained in the sailing directions 
issued by the U. S. Hydrographic Office, to the effect that 
Cuatro Reales channel was closed, was not reassuring. The 
Cuban pilot of the Hist insisted that 514 fathoms could be car- 
ried through the channel, and the squadron headed for the 
entrance. 

To those not possessing local knowledge, the keys in this 
vicinity have a strange similarity in appearance, and as the chart 
failed to show some that existed, and depicted others that neg- 
lected to appear, the difficulties of determining positions by bear- 
ings can be realized. In addition to this, the strange variance 
of the soundings obtained from those shown on the chart rather 
casts doubts upon the reliability of this important aid in navi- 
gating. 

The Hist, with the Cuban pilot on board, was sent ahead, and 
following, in the order named, came the Suwanee, Osceola, Reso- 
lute and Newark, the Alvarado being kept close to the latter 
vessel. The leading vessels were directed to display the danger 
signal should the soundings fall as low as five fathoms. With 
the sun to the westward, the channel was entered and showed one 
buoy planted by the Wilmington on a previous visit; this was the 
only mark to indicate shoal water. From aloft in the fighting- 
top the varying shades of green gave no indications of shoal 
spots, but a peculiar tinge of brown, unmistakable when the sun 
was near the meridian, but difficult to see in the oblique rays, 
was a sure indication of dangerous shoaling. Once only was 
the danger signal hoisted by the vessels ahead; the Newark, under 
low speed, steered by the best helmsman in the ship, with leads 
going in both chains, passed in safety through this questionable 
channel with a least depth of 5% fathoms. The first danger had 
been successfully passed; the squadron was inside the reefs, and 
at 7 P. M. anchored close to an uncharted island in this beautiful 
inland sea. 

Apparently the necessity for a flag of truce had not been con- 
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sidered in the allowance, for the signal outfit contained no white 
flag, so quartermasters and signal boys were busily employed 
making these flags for the use of the squadron. 

At 4.15 A. M., before daylight, the vessels went ahead with 
comparatively smooth sailing until the keys off Manzanillo could 
be reached. To buoy certain sharp turns in the channel as 
guides for the return trip, pickle kegs were thrown overboard 
and anchored. About 10 A. M. anchor was dropped three miles 
off Manzanillo, and the Hist was sent to Calecto, six miles from 
that place, to communicate with the Cubans, and to request co-op- 
eration in the event of a bombardment. 

From the ship it was difficult to discover the defences of the 
town; a line of fortifications was visible, block-houses and rifle- 
pits were easily made out, the wrecks of gunboats and trans- 
ports destroyed in a previous bombardment were seen, but the 
actual positions of the guns were unknown. A chart prepared 
by Lieutenant Young of the Hist gave the number of the guns 
that took part in a previous action, and, with this, the general 
positions were located with fair accuracy. The town itself strag- 
gled along the water-front, the houses being built on the land 
that rose from the sea with a gentle slope inland. Several keys 
divided the entrance, giving channels to the northward and south- 
ward. Both channels, however, were far too shallow for the 
Newark; in fact, the lack of water precluded any manceuvring on 
the part of that vessel. It would be necessary, in the event of a 
bombardment, to run in as close as possible and to keep heading 
in one general direction, as the room for turning was decidedly 
limited. Before anchoring, the Newark hoisted a flag of truce, 
and the Alvarado, flying a white flag, started for Manzanillo with 
the following communication: 


“U. S. Newark, 
Manzanillo, Cuba, Aug. 12, 1808. 
To His Excellency the Military Officer in Chief Command of Man- 
zanillo, Cuba. 
Sir:—I have the honor to present my compliments to your Excellency 
and to make, in the name of the United States, the following demands: 
1. The unconditional surrender of Manzanillo and its dependencies 
with all the Spanish forces therein, military and naval, regular and 
volunteer, civic guards and firemen; also of all vessels of every descrip- 
tion now afloat in the harbor, the latter to be delivered to me intact and 
uninjured. Also of all guns in the fortifications, with their ammunition, 
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mounts and appurtenances; all field guns with their carriages and caijs- 
sons, as well as ammunition and equipments, all in efficient condition, 

2. The police and fire departments to deliver up their arms, but to 
continue on duty as before. 

3. The civic authorities will retain the exercise of their functions during 
the pleasure of the United States. 

4. All lights, beacons, buoys, and other aids to navigation shall be 
established as before, and the authorities, both civil and military, must 
assist to the utmost in replacing and establishing any buoys that have been 
removed. The light on Cape Cruz shall be immediately lighted and 
maintained. The charge for the same shall be borne by the United 
States. 

5. Public property of every description belonging to His Majesty, the 
King of Spain, shall be turned over to the custody of the United States, 
Seals and guards shall be placed by you upon any such property which 
is liable to pillage or destruction. 

6. All telegraph lines, instruments and offices shall be kept by you 
intact and handed over to me in perfect working order. 

7. As the religious authorities will be left undisturbed in the exercise 
of their holy office, they will be expected to diligently and actively 
exert their influence to preserve order and quiet. 

8. If the foregoing conditions be accepted and carried out in good 
faith, the same treatment and disposition which was granted the Spanish 
troops at Santiago will be extended to the forces surrendered by you. 

9. These terms must be accepted immediately. If you decline them, 
then I pray your Excellency to immediately notify all women and 
children, and other non-combatants now present, of my intention to 
bombard and assault Manzanillo within three hours from the moment 
of handing you this communication. Upon your Excellency’s head will 
rest the grave responsibility of causing needless bloodshed. Begging 
your Excellency to accept the assurance of my distinguished considera- 
tion, 

I am your obedient servant, 
C. F. Gooprics, 
Captain, U. S. Navy, 

Commanding the United States Naval and Military Forces Present. 

Delivered at 12.35 P. M. 

Victor Buive, 
Lieutenant, U. S. N. 


Manzanillo had been subjected to attacks before this, for on 
two occasions the Helena, Wilmington, Scorpion, Hist, Osceola 
and Wompatuck had bombarded the town, sinking and destroy- 
ing several gunboats and transports. The place offered advan- 
tages for running the blockade, and while its inhabitants had 
been brought face-to-face with warlike conditions, they had not 
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yet experienced the effect of a six-inch shell and smokeless pow- 
der. To the Spaniards it must have appeared the irony of fate 
to have this ultimatum delivered by the captured gunboat 
Alvarado. From Lieutenant Blue it was subsequently learned 
that his reception was courteous, the guard was paraded in his 
honor, and the Spanish officers were very curious to know 
whether the Alvarado had come from Guantanamo under her 
own steam or had been towed by the Newark; apparently the 
trip for so small a vessel was, by them, considered a serious 
undertaking. The Hist returned from the interview with the 
Cubans, and brought the information that reéforcements had 
reached Manzanillo. At 1.10 the Alvarado steamed alongside, 
and the excitement on the Newark was intense. Was it peace 
or war? Would the Spaniards fight or surrender? Nothing 
could be told from the usually impassive face of Lieutenant Blue 
as he came on board and retired with the captain to the cabin. 
The order to clear ship for action, and the hoisting of that signal 
to the other vessels, dispelled all doubts. The Spaniards would 
fight; they thought the time allowed was not long enough, and 
their commanding officer was quoted as saying that their code 
did not permit a surrender unless actually beleagured by land 
and sea. 

The order to clear ship was a welcome one, and the work was 
done quietly and thoroughly. All boats were lowered and towed 
out of range of gun fire. The men seemed overjoyed at the pros- 
pect of another fight, and appeared as if looking forward with 
pleasure to the prospect of killing or perhaps being killed. At 
3.20 the Newark signalled to get under way. General quarters 
was sounded, and the usual preparations made, with officers and 
men at their stations. The executive officer on the main deck, 
junior officer in top to observe fall of projectiles, captain, navi- 
gator and Cuban pilot on upper bridge, chief quartermaster and 
signal boys on lower bridge. 

Before leaving Guantanamo Bay the Newark had received 
from the public school children of the city of Newark a box con- 
taining a set of colors consisting of pennant, jack and two large 
ensigns, one of the last-named being of silk. These ensigns had 
been rounded up to the masthead, the silken one forward; and at 
3.35 P. M., three hours after His Excellency had received the 
demand to surrender, the white flag was hauled down and the 
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battle-flags were broken. At 3.40 the general signal, “ com- 
mence firing,” was made, and at 3.41, with a range of 5000 yards, 
Lieutenant J. H. Gibbons fired the forward 6-inch on the 
Newark, and the fight was on. 

Until the firing of the first gun the men had been noticeably 
quiet, the ship seemed unusually still, accentuated by the action 
of the elements that, apparently, had determined to have a 
share in the noise. Heavy clouds had banked to the northward, 
and a rain squall, with vivid lightning and rolling thunder, hung 
over the town. It was not the intention to damage the defence- 
less portion of the town, provided it could be avoided, and to this 
end the divisional officers had been instructed as to the objective 
points for gun fire. That the place was fortified was evident; 
sufficient notice had been given to effect the removal of non- 
combatants, and no consideration of possible injury to private 
property could deter the commanding officer from the plain duty 
of bombarding Manzanillo. The first shot was a good one, and 
after waiting to observe the effect of the shell, the several guns 
of the starboard battery were soon engaged. There were no 
failures of the electric firing attachments; the electric ammunition 
hoists, running at less than full speed, supplied all ammunition 
that could be used; the smokeless powder left no lingering cloud 
to bother the gun captains in looking over the sights, for before 
the gun could be reloaded the little smoke caused by the dis- 
charge had been dissipated. The shooting was excellent, clouds 
of dirt showed where the shells had struck and exploded about 
the trenches and at the block-houses on the hills. It was desired 
to head as much as possible in one general direction to use the 
starboard battery; the narrowness of the channel prevented any 
material change of course, and the report of five fathoms from 
the lead caused the Cuban pilot to shrug his shoulders and to 
intimate that the ship should go no closer. To the suggestion 
made that four fathoms would leave a margin of a few inches 
under the keel, the pilot walked to the end of the bridge, indi- 
cating that he washed his hands of all further responsibility. 
Slowly the Newark steamed ahead, stopping when the lead gave 
4% fathoms; the propellers did not have the full effect with the 
scant water, and though the engines were backing, the ship 
slipped ahead; the starboard anchor was then dropped, at the same 
time slowing the vessel enough to avoid all possible danger from 
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touching the anchor. When headway was stopped the anchor 
was hove up and the Newark backed out to five fathoms, going 
ahead again and anchoring in 4% fathoms; this operation was 
repeated, and by this means the range was altered but little, and 
the change of train of the guns was small. About five minutes 
after the firing of the first shot, the gunboats had passed through 
the middle passage about a mile distant from the Newark. The 
Osceola opened fire first, followed by the others. The Alvarado, 
that had been directed to take position off the port bow of the 
senior officer, joined in the fray, and the action became general. 
The hail of projectiles was merciless, and yet the Spaniards had 
not replied. At 4.17 it was thought on the bridge of the Newark 
that a white flag had been shown on shore and the order to cease 
firing was given. It was supposed that the Spaniards were satis- 
fied, and the Alvarado, flying a white flag, was sent in to receive 
the surrender. The gunboat fire was stopped, probably follow- 
ing the example of the senior officer. The Alvarado, eagerly 
watched by those of the large ship, had arrived within about five 
hundred yards of the shore, when there was a flash from one of 
the batteries and immediately the water-front was lighted up by 
the continuous discharge from the Spanish guns. The gunboats 
were not taken by surprise, and they were soon clouded by smoke 
from their batteries. The men on the Newark, who had been 
resting during this interval, ran to the guns without orders; to 
those on the bridge it seemed as if the white flag had been fired 
on. Unfortunately the gunboats were so close in that it was 
impossible to fire over them and reach the batteries. The small 
vessels, making a gallant fight of it, bunched to the right out of 
the line of fire, and the Newark was enabled to resume operations. 
The general recall was hoisted, and, firing as they steamed slowly 
out, the gunboats returned and passed under the stern of the 
Newark. The fire of the Spaniards continued, but their shots 
were wild. It seemed a miracle, upon receiving the reports of 
the commanding officers, to learn that not one of the gunboats 
had been struck; one shot went through the flag of the Suwanee, 
and though that vessel had grounded and was close to the bat- 
teries, she was not damaged in the slightest. Lieutenant Blue 
reported that the Spaniards had fired on the flag of truce; that he 
hauled it down and returned their fire, but as his ammunition 
was Spanish only about one-third of it was effective, so he had 
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armed his crew with Mausers and thus engaged the batteries and 
troops. It was afterwards concluded that the Spaniards seeing 
the Suwanee, Osceola and Hist approaching without flags of 
truce flying, had done the proper thing and opened on these 
vessels. Subsequently it was learned that no flag of truce was 
displayed at this time. The gunboats anchored, and, until dark, 
the Newark fired an occasional shot, being replied to by the 
southern battery, the shots from the latter flying wide. Before 
dark bearings for firing were taken, and orders were issued to 
fire during each half hour one shell on bearings from SE. by E. 
to SE., the intention being to renew the action at daylight and to 
land the marines. At about 5 P. M. a line of smoke showed that 
our Cuban allies had begun an attack from the NW.; to this the 
Spaniards replied with field-pieces, and at 5.30 the Cubans with- 
drew or ceased firing. 

There had been little rest on the ship for the last forty-eight 
hours, and at dark the watch was set, the officer of the deck firing 
the guns with the watch on the given bearings. The crack ofa 
six-inch gun is not conducive to sleep, and while it was trying 
to those on the ship, it must have been particularly nerve-racking 
to those that were being fired at in the darkness at irregular 
intervals. About 2.30 in the mid-watch a boat with numerous 
lanterns was seen, but as no chances were being taken, the six- 
pounders were opened on the lights and they disappeared. At 
daybreak white flags were seen in all directions and the Newark’s 
fire ceased. A boat flying a white flag and containing two very 
sad-eyed and weird-looking Spanish officers, brought to Cap- 
tain Goodrich the department’s despatch announcing the signing 
of the peace protocol. No reliable data was obtained as to the 
damage done by the bombardment, but it was learned that the 
last shell fired had exploded in a portion of the barracks, killing 
six soldiers and wounding several others. Communication was 
opened by telegraph with the commander-in-chief, and by his 
orders the squadron returned to Guantanamo. 

Pertaining to this engagement is a matter of history that 
deserves more than passing mention. A few months after the 
events described had occurred, the Hist again visited Manzanillo, 
this time with peaceful intent. It was learned from the military 
commandant, that at dark on the night of August 12, a council 
of-war was called of the senior Spanish officers at Manzanillo, 
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and by them it was decided to surrender unconditionally to Cap- 
tain Goodrich. The official communication was drawn and 
signed, and was to have been delivered when daylight should 
render a white flag recognizable. Before dawn came the tele- 
gram announcing the suspension of hostilities. The Spanish 
military commandant was spared the mortification of a surrender, 
while the naval commander of the American forces, with the 
prize within his grasp, was unable to reap the fruits of his daring 
undertaking. 

Though this fight took place practically after the signing of 
the peace protocol, of course unknown to the senior officer, the 
expedition was not barren of results. It must have impressed 
the Spaniards with the fact that the naval forces of the United 
States were on business intent. To the subordinate officers and 
men of the small squadron it was a most instructive object-lesson. 
The calm, nervy, assumption of responsibility by the command- 
ing officer; the skilful handling of so large a vessel in dangerous 
waters, the thorough preparedness for attack and final engage- 
ment, were experiences that will make lasting impressions on 
those that took part in the last naval engagement of the Spanish 
war, 
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SOME EXPERIENCES ON A U. S. NAVAL TUG-BOAT. 
By Ensicn W. S. Crostey, U.S. N. 





‘ 


Having been requested to “ship” under a new rating and 
enter the lists as a narrator, it is with great misgivings that I 
submit herewith an account of my wanderings and doings as one 
of that class of American naval officers known during our war 
with Spain as “ tug-boat skippers.” 

The title of “captain” could scarcely be bestowed upon one 
who, from necessity, more often resembled a canal-boat deck-hand 
in uniform than a naval officer of any nationality. 

To begin at the beginning: When I reported to the New 
York Navy Yard on April 1, 1898, with orders directing me to 
report for duty as watch and division officer on board the 
U. S. S. Mayflower, I found that an “ April-fool” had been pre- 
pared for me, and that I was to fit out and command the U. S. S. 
Algonquin. Not having the slightest idea what that vessel might 
be, I instituted a few inquiries, and, that evening, I beheld for 
the first time my future command, which turned out to be the 
old Morgan Line tug, El Toro. I wandered on board, and soon 
discovered that the “fitting out” would mean to supply her 
with everything, from a paper of tacks to a hawser or two. 

A few more inquiries resulted in the information that there 
was no crew available for the Algonquin; however, I was also 
informed that she must be fitted out and gotten ready for sea at 
once, so steps had to be taken immediately. 

Having required for a modest (?) amount of stores and obtained 
them, the next dilemma was how to get them from the store- 
house to the boat. 

I saw a very desirable-looking two-horse truck passing just 
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then with “U.S. N.” in letters on the harness. The driver of 
that truck received sudden and unexpected but peremptory orders 
from me to go at once to the store-house delivery room and load 
stores. He replied, “ Can’t do it, sir, I have orders . . . .” when 
I interrupted him with “ Have you any orders later than mine 
just given you?” He said that he had not, and, after some 
language had been spoken, he was in a proper state of sub- 
mission. 

The stores were loaded and taken to the dock, my long- 
unused muscles receiving some severe shocks during the loading 
and unloading. A vain effort was made by me to secure a 
working party for this work, so nothing remained to be done but 
for me to work myself, since the pay of an ensign does not war- 
rant the employment of many laborers. 

The stores were on the dock, the truck gone, and the boat 
handy, but I was really too tired to put them all on board myself, 
and had but just informed a sentry that, though I did not wish 
to give him any orders, the stores I was about to leave on the 
dock were government property and it might go hard with him 
if they were disturbed. Fortunately he was Irish, and, with a 
twinkle in his eye, replied: “ Ahl roight sor, I’ll watch ’em!” 

I was off to beg a bite to eat, for it was past noon of April 2d, 
when a squad of enlisted men from the “ Vermont,” in working 
clothes, appeared, bound for the Cob Dock Ferry. Here was a 
chance too good to be lost. The petty officer in charge of that 
squad had an experience similar to that of the truck driver, but 
the stores were put on board the Algonquin, and while this was 
going on I made use of the telephone nearby to submit a request 
to the Vermont, that the dinner for the working party be saved, 
explaining what they were doing. 

Something must have happened to that telephone wire just 
then, for a most confused sound came to my ear, not unlike 
broken profanity, but, as the next thing I caught was about 
“these trade-dollar Captains,” I decided that there had really 
been no profanity, and was further relieved when I made out 
“ All right!” in tones I recognized as belonging to Lieut. H. H. 
Hosley, U. S. N. 

Having reported to the commandant that the stores were 
aboard, I was informed that some men would be over from the 
Vermont, and that the boat would be put in commission at two 
o’clock. 
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This was all done, and I think six as verdant-looking men as I 
ever saw appeared. After the function was over they were told 
to stow stores, and their nice new mustering-clothes soon be- 
came worthy of a tug-boat. So much for fitting out. 

Additions to this crew soon came aboard, and, with the excep- 
tion of a man who could run engines, I was told I was all fixed 
in that respect. 

A machinist was borrowed, however, and, with the compass 
officers on board, the Algonquin went out in East River to adjust 
her new compass. I have never learned just exactly what the 
ferry boat captains thought that day, but from their expressions 
they surely thought the Algonquin had run amuck. 

The night of April third, as I was leaving the boat, a portly 
man in bluejacket’s uniform, and wearing a very large smile of 
welcome, met me and said, “ Are you Cap of this yere boat?” 

He was informed that such was the case, when a large hand 
was put out with the remark, “ Weil, Cap, I’m glad to see yer, 
I’m yer Chief!” It took me nearly a minute to ascertain that 
the “ chief” had never been to sea. 

This addition was followed by the arrival of a mate, aged sixty- 
one years, who informed me that he had not been to sea for 
twenty-five years. He had orders to report for duty on the 
Algonquin, and was to assist (?) the commanding officer in navi- 
gating her to Key West. 

The crew was now considered complete, though only two of 
the men had been in the Navy before, and only four had been 
following the sea. We coaled and took ammunition; then, in 
the afternoon of April fourth, started for Key West. 

The Nezinscott, another converted tug, commanded by Lieut. 
York Noel, U. S. N., followed the Algonquin out of the Navy 
Yard, but the usual “something” happened in the Buttermilk 
Channel, and my last sight of her at that time showed her head- 
ing for the Brooklyn wharves. There was no reason why I 
should wait for the Nezinscott, so the Algonquin was headed for 
Scotland Light Ship, reaching it about eight P. M. 

At ten o’clock I turned in, with instructions to the mate to call 
me at two A. M., but they were not necessary, for about that time 
I was thrown from my bunk, and awakened to the fact that the 
Algonquin was in trouble. That trouble continued, growing 
worse, till twelve hours later, when we anchored behind the 
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Delaware breakwater to rest, and to pump her out—a light one. 
inch pine hatch-cover having failed to keep out several big seas. 

When a smooth time came, twenty hours later, we started 
south again, and reached Port Royal just in time to allow the 
Nezinscott to catch us. 

We left Port Royal in company and met more weather; it was 
decided that, the Nezinscott being larger and faster, better time 
could be made if she towed the Algonquin. This worked very 
well till the Nezinscott broke down, when the poor little Algon- 
quin had to tow her till the fleet off Sand Key Light was sighted, 
on the morning of April thirteenth. 

After resting at Key West, and patching up the Algonquin, we 
started a trolley service to Havana and return. We towed cap- 
tured schooners, carried dispatches and provisions, and once— 
started to take some laundry over. 

I have always considered that the owners of that laundry were 
fortunate in one thing—that is, they were able to learn what had 
become of it, for the Algonquin tried very hard to sink on that 
trip, as she had tried before. It has been reported that the 
laundry was thrown overboard. This is not the case. One of 
the many seas which swept entirely over the Algonquin carried 
away laundry boxes, lashings and all. This, too, when these 
boxes were lashed on top of the deck house. 

On that trip the Algonquin left Key West under protest, so 
heavily loaded with stores and provisions that the water came 
up through the scuppers and flooded the water-ways when she 
was in still water in the harbor. 

It is due to Captain R. D. Evans, U. S. N., of the Iowa, that 
the Algonquin ever reached Key West that trip, for she was rap- 
idly filling, and I had picked out a nice soft spot in Cuba t 
beach her, hoping to attract the attention of one of our blockat- 
ing vessels before I attracted the attention of any overzealous 
Spaniards. 

While the Iowa towed us to Key West, all hands on the Algon- 
quin, including her commanding officer, were busily engaged im 
throwing dirty, black water out of her. The decks were opet, 
the seas went into the bilges by way of the coal bunkers, and 
the pumps refused to work when called upon to eject coal and 
water mixed. 

We went to a dry dock at the Key West Naval Station, with 
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about a foot of water under the keel, tied up, and all hands went 
to sleep. By actual count I had not slept for fifty hours, and my 
sleep previous to that had been most broken. I slept sixteen 
hours during that first nap I took in Key West, and enjoyed the 
sensation. 

A member of the fleet staff had suggested to me that I take 
the tug Leyden, which was well known to be a good sea boat, but 
was as yet unarmed. That seemed to be a most desirable change, 
but when I awoke from one of my prolonged naps, the New 
York had sailed for Porto Rico. Here was another dilemma, 

The commander-in-chief had declared the Algonquin to be 
unfit for the duty upon which she had been engaged. It was 
evidently the intention of those in authority that I make an effort 
to command the Leyden. That vessel was useless without guns 
of some sort, but I soon learned that two three-pounders had 
been sent to Key West for her. In the same shipment came two 
six-pounders for another vessel, and they looked to me to be 
much more desirable than the smaller guns. The night was dark, 
and in the morning the tags marked “ For the Leyden” were 
found upon the larger guns. 

That seemed to be a good start, so, with the approval of the 
senior officer present, I telegraphed the state of affairs to the 
Secretary of the Navy, and was much pleased when a return tele- 
gram placed me in command of the Leyden. 

Two six-pounders did not seem enough for a five hundred-ton 
boat, so I looked around for other guns, but the largest I could 
find was a six mm. Colt automatic, which really went very well 
on top of the pilot house. 

Guns were very scarce at that time, and when I counted my 
new crew I found just half enough men to man those guns that 
I had. 

Men were scarce also, but I found a few, and they became 
additions to the Leyden’s crew. 

One man I had borrowed while on the Algonquin. He had 
been a watertender on the torpedo-boat Porter, while I was 
serving on that vessel, and his capabilities were well known to 
me, so that, when I saw him in Key West, a convalescent living 
in the Marine Hospital, I decided that I needed his services 
more than they were needed on the Porter, that vessel having 
gone to Porto Rico with complement filled. 
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With faith that the Surgeon in charge of the Marine Hospital 
knew little of naval red tape, and feeling sure he did not know 
the tonnage of the Algonquin, I informed him by telephone that 
I needed this man at once, and hoped that he would send him 
down immediately. There were, of course, some objections, but 
apparently my voice did not betray my lack of age and rank, 
for I got the man, and a good stroke it was. I considered that] 
owned that man’s services, so took him with me to the Leyden 
and he never made me feel other than very glad I had done so, 

My first duty on the Leyden was thrust upon me at two o'clock 
one morning, when I was suddenly ordered to the Cuban Coast 
to deliver dispatches to a flag officer. 

None of the authorities in Key West knew where this flag 
officer was to be found. Neither did I. Upon asking what coal, 
water and provisions I would require, I was informed that | 
would surely be back within three days and need take none, so 
I went without them, since one can’t well deal with Key West 
merchants before daylight. The next time I entered Key West 
harbor was just twenty-two days from that day. 

Proceeding off Havana, I found that the commodore had gone 
to the eastward, but no one knew how far, or for how long, so 
east was the next course till off Matanzas, but still no flagship or 
knowledge of her whereabouts. We spoke the senior officer's 
vessel here and again started east. It was an exceedingly dark 
night, and we were fortunate indeed in picking up a vessel of 
Cardenas which proved to be the Dolphin, with the commodore 
on board, otherwise we might have “ gone east” for some time. 

I was asked how long I could remain on blockade duty, and 
replied not longer than a week, since I had neither coal nor 
water for longer, not having been able to obtain them. This 
seemed satisfactory and the Leyden was ordered to relieve the 
Foote in the blockade of Cardenas. 

I was fortunate enough to find the revenue cutter Hudson here, 
and learned much of the surroundings from Captain Newcomb in 
the one day he was left on that station. 

After the Hudson left all went on with the usual monotonous 
blockade routine till my week was nearly up, and no sign of a 
relief. In the meantime I had formally taken possession of 
Piedras Cay, and an enormous American flag was flying from the 
light-house thereupon. 
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A well-filled cistern relieved the water question and, instead of 
“battery instruction,” the Leyden’s crew had constant boat drill, 
incidentally bringing on board about ten thousand gallons of 
fresh water, also an iron water-tank which increased the fresh 
water capacity by five hundred gallons (also some other things). 

The coal was carefully nursed, but the provisions were nearly 
expended, so we led some live stock to the slaughter. Fresh 
pork, mutton (goat!) and chickens were indeed luxuries, but we 
found all these, and borrowed them, too. 

We would have been willing to pay for them, but our accounts 
were in Porto Rican waters, and we had no money; besides, the 
owners did not, after the first round, seem at all inclined to come 
close enough to receive payment. Some starving (?) Cuban 
officers furnished us with some very acceptable beef, also, which 
had recently been Spanish property. 

In time, both food and coal gave out. A collier came along at 
an opportune moment and saved us a trip to Key West for coal. 

Mono Cay, and the birds’ eggs thereupon did the rest. (Sea 
gull’s eggs are good when there is nothing else to eat.) 

During these days many attempts were made to decoy the 
Spanish boats in Cardenas Harbor within range, or to catch 
them outside. There were only three of them left, since the 
fight with the Wilmington, Winslow and Hudson, and none of 
them were smaller than the Leyden, so it must have been that 
they considered one little armed tug beneath their notice. 

Not a man in the Leyden’s crew had fired a six-pounder, or 
knew anything about such a gun when we sailed from Key West. 
By this time each gun-captain knew that he could hit a block- 
house every time, their course of instrutction in this particular 
having been entered in the log as “ target practice upon Spanish 
block-houses along the beach.” 

We were fortunate enough to pick up a small boat filled with 
Cubans, one, Senor Ernestro Castro, being a messenger from the 
Cuban Junta on his return trip to the States, the others being 
Cuban officers and soldiers. 

One of the officers, Captain M. F. Rubalcaba, was a man of 
most pleasing personality. A residence of eighteen years in the 
United States had done much for him in this respect, and we 
became fast friends. Through him I established communication 
with the Cubans ashore, and was able to get much valuable infor- 
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mation from them. Captain Rubalcaba was a capital pilot for 
those waters, having owned a yacht, and knew all the block. 
houses which had no ordnance. He was most delighted when a 
shot fired by him demolished the roof of a block-house and scat. 
tered the pieces over a squad of Spaniards. 

During this time the Leyden received a few scars, but no one 
was hurt, and the practice proved of great value to the crew. The 
men developed a very comforting contempt for Spanish marks- 
manship. 

When the collier’s offering was nearly used up nothing could 
be done but go to Key West for coal. I had at last decided that 
the Leyden was forgotten, and consequently would not be 
relieved. 

Before I was obliged to leave, the Uncas, commanded by Lieut, 
F. R. Brainard, U. S. N., joined company from Matanzas, and 
Spanish block-houses on our beat grew scarce. We were in- 
formed by our Cuban friends that the Spaniards were most 
anxious to catch us, but they must have been waiting till another 
American vessel joined us, so the fight would be even, for the 
three Spanish boats kept well out of our way. 

The Cubans also told us that we had hurt a great many Span- 
iards, some so badly they never felt it, but of course this was 
unintentional on our part, for we considered it all as only neces- 
sary target practice. 

After the Uncas left, knowing that I must also leave the next 
day, I made a last effort to trap the Spanish boats. 

I had learned from the Cubans that these boats came out every 
night to the channel through which the Wilmington, Winslow 
and Hudson had passed, and were engaged in filling this channel 
with obstructions. 

It had been the custom for the Leyden to snugly anchor at 
Piedras Cay by day, light a deck lantern in the light-house in 
the evening, then stand by with anchor up to see that no one put 
the light out during the night. The morning in question at three 
o’clock, when it was very dark, the Leyden steamed in as close 
as possible off the western end of Cay Blanco, and, lying hove to 
in two fathoms of water, waited for daylight, all hands standing 
by the guns. With the first glimpse of day we saw our Spanish 
friends, just within range, but they did not stay there long. Some 
flying splinters on board one of them showed us a hit. but more 
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we could not see. Our misfortune lay in drawing eleven feet of 
water and not having that depth in which to chase them. 

It was with considerable disgust that we started west, also 
with enormous appetites. There were seven tons of coal in the 
bunkers, four tons of which were necessary to reach Key West 
under the most favorable conditions. We got in all right, but 
the Key West Hotel did not make money by having me as a 
guest at that first meal I took. 

We stayed in Key West just long enough to fill coal bunkers, 
water-tanks, and provision lockers, when we departed for our 
Cardenas beat. It seems but fair that I should here mention 
some additions to complement and armament which were accu- 
mulated at this time. 

I found another gun; this time it was a Maxim-Nordenfeldt 
one-pounder, automatic, and it filled a long-felt want. A four-inch 
gun would have been more acceptable, but there were reasons 
why we did not get one—one reason was that I could not find 
any; another, that it would have been difficult to get it on board 
unseen. 

Those officers who have served in “ one-officer boats ” will ap- 
preciate my delight when I learned that a commissioned officer 
had been ordered to report for duty on the Leyden. When he 
reported, and I discovered that he had never seen a sea-going 
compass, I had some misgivings. Unfortunately they were more 
than warranted, and this officer did not remain in the Leyden any 
longer than was necessary. 

While on the blockade it was my custom to chase everything 
sighted till certain of the identity of the stranger. 

Upon our return to Cardenas, one evening just before dark, 
the New York, with some small vessels, had gone to the east- 
ward, and been chased by the Leyden till their identity was un- 
mistakable. Shortly after turning about for the Cardenas beat, a 
strange vessel, with two military masts and two smoke-stacks, 
was seen to the westward, heading our way. That looked like 
one of those breaches meant for tugboats, and a course was set 
to intercept the stranger. Imagine our disgust when we read 
her number, and realized that we were looking at the U. S. S. 
New Orleans for the first time. 

A few nights after, when a season of unusual quiet had made 
us anxious for an exciting chase, with a possible prize at the end 
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of it, a light was seen to the northward. We gave chase and logt 
the light; keeping our course the light was seen again to the 
eastward, and away we went after it. This was about eleyey 
o’clock, and we chased that fellow till one A. M., seeing his light 
at intervals. When it seemed that he must hear a shot a “ blank” 
was fired. Soon after that there were plenty of lights, and I was 
able to make out a pair of top lights. More dilemmas. If it were 
a steamer trying to escape the top lights might be a ruse; if it 
turned out to be a man-of-war, then I might get into trouble. 

The former solution seemed possible, and, as she did not seem 
to slow down, a shell was fired directly over her. That had an 
immediate effect, for we could see that her helm was put over, 
and she swung around, showing a natty looking man-of-war, 
which I recognized as H. B. M. S. “ Talbot,” now within hailing 
distance! 

There was some conversation between the two vessels by aid 
of megaphones, at the end of which I apologized to the command- 
ing officer of the Talbot, but stating the necessity of learning the 
identity of his vessel; then it was “ hard-a-starboard,” and back 
to Cardenas. 

Though the Leyden had made her best speed, fourteen knots, 
while chasing the Talbot, she made scarcely ten knots on the 
return trip, all hands below as well as on deck, being fairly dis- 
gusted at the thought that the episode was only another case of 
fancied prize which had vanished in thin air. 

Some days we overhauled and boarded as many as five vessels, 
but no prizes came our way. Shortly after the Talbot affair, 
while steaming slowly off Matanzas, in a rough sea, an unusually 
heavy sea caught the Leyden’s stern, and the quartermaster at 
the wheel reported it jammed. By going over the stern ina 
bowline, and getting a good soaking for my pains, I discovered 
that the balanced rudder was badly bent, with almost a perma 
nent hard-aport helm. The nearest American vessel was off 
Havana, and it would not be easy to get there. 

By towing an empty barrel at the end of a long hawser, by 
use of the fore-and-aft sails, and by stopping to get a fresh start 
occasionally, we managed to reach our vessels just at dark. Our 
course down the Cuban Coast that day was an affair of scallops, 
and we covered many miles to make good a few. 

Heaving to, off Havana for the night, the Machias towed us 
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next day to Key West, where we spent two days “ borrowing” 
jumber, and rigging a jury rudder. 

The converted yacht Oneida was in port, bound for Mobile, 
Ala., to repair boilers. The Leyden must go to the same place 
to be docked, so an arrangement was made whereby we might 
assist each other. The Oneida made fast to the Leyden’s quarter, 
and we finally got out the Northwest Passage to Key West 
harbor, but Lieutenant Miller and myself learned much on the 
way out. 

Towing the Oneida by two lines, the Leyden averaged ten 
knots, and we anchored off the entrance to Mobile Bay at night, 
with all available lights burning, and the private signal for the 
day showing. This was to convince the forts that we were 
friends, but, as I learned later, we were nearly fired upon for our 
pains, the reason being that our lists of private signals (the latest 
issued) did not correspond with the list at the fort. 

The trip up the “ ditch” to Mobile was quite exciting, but we 
finally tied up to the dock, and began to interview dock-masters. 

The Leyden was docked, the rudder removed and straightened, 
a new shoe was put on, and the rudder replaced. Better or faster 
work of this kind I have not seen, and in six days we were again 
bound for Key West. 

Mobile offered new opportunities to obtain men, and two 
splendid additions to the crew were made. 

Upon arriving at Key West I received orders to prepare for a 
trip to Santiago, and within twenty hours all was ready. We 
sailed as part of a convoy, the Leyden towing an unmanageable 
transport named the Unionist. A large part of the time we were 
towing the bight of the hawser, for it seemed that the transport 
could not possibly steer a course. 

All went fairly well, and we kept ahead of the slower transports 
till we struck heavy weather, then the fun began. Finally, we had 
to cast off the tow line and stand by the Unionist. The other 
vessels disappeared ahead, but we finally got the Unionist around 
Cape Maisi, and caught the convoy off Guantanamo Bay, going 
that night to Siboney. 

The next day began the most unpleasant and wearing duty yet 
thrust upon us. Several hundred troops, all volunteers without 
Visible discipline, were landed, as well as many car-loads of 
stores, and it was a great relief when we were ordered to trans- 
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port fifty thirteen-inch shells from the St. Paul to the Oregon, 
Thirteen-inch shells are easier to handle than volunteers whog 
officers will not help. 

Leyden was the only craft of her kind available, and for fiye 
days it was a case of “all hands,” night and day, till we were ip 
a state of physical collapse. I doubt whether a soul on board 
slept three consecutive hours during that time; I know that I dig 
not. One night, in the hopes of getting a good rest, and ip 
fancied security, the Leyden was anchored at Siboney with two 
anchors, one having proved insufficient to hold her. 

I had just gone to sleep when a squall came along, caused two 
transports to drag their anchors, and a flash of lightning showed 
their sterns on either beam of the Leyden and drifting together, 
To stop to get the anchors would be suicidal, and we could not 
spare them, so the “ jingle bell astern” was rung, and we slipped 
out between those transports just as they came together and 
sawed a few pieces of the upper works out of each, also smash 
ing a boat astern of one of them. 

The Leyden’s stern was now in fourteen feet of water, with 
quite a swell running, and the rocks about fifty feet away. It 
was not a good place to stay. 

We finally got those anchors in sight, and they were foul. One 
had dragged over the other, so securely locking their flukes that 
several hours of work by dark, in rough water, could not evel 
loosen them. The derrick was rigged, the tangled mass of at 
chors and chain hoisted aboard, lashed to the deck, and a few 
of the men had some sleep before daylight. We cleared the 
anchors all right, but such incidents were not needed to keep 
us engaged, and we resented them. 

A bit of a yarn is told upon me by a naval officer who wasa 
passenger on the Leyden at that time. While engaged in landing 
troops, at the end of one day when I had been especially harassed, 
I had made vain appeals to the officers of the volunteers to take 
charge of their men, and direct them in the disembarking. 

It seemed that the men were in no particular hurry to get on 
shore, so I took charge of them. While I was “ taking charge” 
one of the volunteer officers asked my passenger: “ Is the Captain 
of this boat a graduate of the Naval Academy?” Upon being 
informed that such was the case, he remarked: “ Say, he is 
awfully profane, isn’t he?” 
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SINKING OF THE SPANISH CRUISER JORGE JUAN BY THE U. S. S. LEYDEN AND THE U.S. S. 
WASP, BAY OF NIPE, CUBA, JULY 21, 1898. 


TAKEN FROM U.S. S. LEYDEN. 


The smal! boat under the Stern of the Sinking Vessel is the Leyden’s gig, recovering the Spanish Colors. 
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Captain Steele, of the First Illinois was a marked exception 
among the volunteer officers. He proved to be of such great 
yalue in the landing that he remained on board as my guest till 
[had finished with his regiment. He acted like a naval officer. 

Finally, our unthanked efforts in behalf of the Army ceased, 
because there was no senior naval officer present, and I went to 
Santiago, reporting to the commander-in-chief. 

It was with great joy that I received orders to prepare to join 
an expedition to the Bay of Nipe, though as much fun as devel- 
oped was scarcely anticipated. 

The Annapolis, Wasp and Leyden left Guantanamo Bay in 
company and finally arrived off Nipe Bay, finding the Topeka 
outside. 

My orders read that I was to assist in removing mines at the 
entrance to that bay, instead of which I was asked if I would 
enter the bay. Of course I desired to do that, and was greatly 
disappointed when I saw the Wasp coming after, evidently bound 
upon the same errand. Later I was glad enough that Lieut. 
Aaron Ward and his Wasp were so near, for the first thing I saw 
when I could see around the headland was a vessel flying the 
Spanish flag, and pouring black smoke out of her smoke-stack. 
The water was absolutely smooth, and the conditions favorable 
to a mirage, so the Spaniard looked somewhat larger than the 
U.S. S. Iowa. 

Communicating with Lieutenant Ward by megaphone, we 
decided that she did not look too big to try, at any rate, so we 
tried. 

Our six and one-pounders did considerable damage, as we 
could plainly see, and some shots from the Spaniards fell so close 
to the Leyden that water was splashed aboard. One shot passed 
through the Leyden’s awning, but when the Annapolis and the 
Topeka came in the Spaniard was sinking, and there was but 
little for them to do. I was fortunate enough to get alongside 
the enemy before she sank, and secured her colors and her Jack. 

Thus ended the Spanish Cruiser Don Jorge Juan, though some 
few relics from her are now in different parts of the United States. 

We saw no mines while entering Nipe Bay, for I believe we 
steamed too fast to see them, but on coming out, and upon 
entering at a later day, we counted five, similar to those recov- 
ered at Guantanamo Bay, in an exceedingly narrow channel. I 
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don’t know just why we did not hit them when we went in the 
first time, but I think luck was with us. 

From Nipe Bay the Leyden was ordered to accompany the 
monitors Puritan and Amphitrite to Cape San Juan, which she 
did, stopping at Cape Haitien with them to coal. 

Upon reaching the rendezvous at Cape San Juan, we found 
that it was for us alone. There were no transports there, except 
two, which, I believe, claimed to be lost, and after a wait, the 
Leyden was sent to St. Thomas to communicate with the De- 
partment. 

After twenty-four hours’ stay and no reply to the telegram | 
had sent, the air pump broke down officially, and, though not 
less than one hundred pounds of steam were ready at all times, 
and not less than half the crew awake always, that air pump did 
not recover (officially) till the telegram from Washington came. 

An incident happened at St. Thomas. A Danish official, with 
whom I was on the most friendly terms, informed me privately 
and unofficially, after a two days’ stay, that the authorities knew 
what I was waiting for, and that he firmly believed they would 
hold the Leyden till the war was over, unless she went out the 
next day. I asked: “ Hold me with what?” He pointed to the 
Danish Cruiser “St. Thomas,” lying in the harbor, and looked 
quite dumbfounded when he was informed that the Leyden would 
not go out till her air pump was repaired, and that, if a hosfile 
move were made on the St. Thomas when she did go out, the 
effect of five hundred tons, travelling at the rate of fourteen knots 
per hour, and suddenly stopped, would be fully demonstrated. 

All hands knew just when the Leyden would sail, but no effort 
was made to stop her. 

Returning to Cape San Juan with information from the Depart- 
ment to the senior officer present, the Leyden was left there with 
the Amphitrite, the other vessels going to Ponce. 

The Leyden was detailed to lie close in shore, near the Port of 
Fajardo, in water too shoal for a larger vessel, and communica- 
tion was established with the natives. The Spanish troops had 
left, but there were rumors that they were returning in force. 
These rumors were verified, but we could not learn the exact 
numbers of the Spaniards, and, as a body of men from the 
Amphitrite, under the command of Lieutenant Atwater, was 
occupying the light-house, it seemed desirable to know the force 
of the enemy. 
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I obtained permission to investigate this matter, and again 
went close in shore, driving back the squad of Spaniards which 
had put in an appearance at the port, and, accompanied by Naval 
Cadet Austin Kautz, U.S. N., and an enlisted man as interpreter, 
both of whom volunteered for the duty, went on shore. 

We “borrowed” three fairly good horses, and went up the 
road to the City of Fajardo far enough to get a very good idea of 
the force of the Spaniards. Returning, I communicated this in- 
formation, and the force at the light-house was doubled. 

The Cincinnati and a collier had come in to the anchorage 
near the light-house, and the Leyden was moved out near them, 
so that the four vessels commanded the neck of land leading to 
the point the Amphitrite’s men were holding. About midnight 
the Spaniards attacked them, and the Maxim-Nordenfeldt proved 
to be of more value than a four-inch would have been. None of 
the Americans were hurt, but we learned later that several Span- 
iards had been killed. 

At daylight the Leyden steamed slowly along the beach, and 
took on board sixty-seven refugees, members of prominent fami- 
lies in that neighborhood, who had sought protection at the 
light-house. 

With these she went to Ponce, and turned them over to the 
Army authorities, for there were not accommodations on the 
Leyden sufficient to keep this large party long. 

That trip was one long to be remembered. About fifty of the 
refugees were women and children; the boat was small, and the 
sea rough, in fact, very rough. It required several days to 
entirely remove the traces of that short trip. 

At this time hostilities had ceased, and, after a week of hard 
work assisting in pulling transports off the beach, transporting 
anchors, etc., etc., we received information which caused us to 
borrow bunting and construct a homeward bound pennant. 

This we were allowed to use, and the Leyden had a safe and 
comfortable trip to Newport, R. I., where she was placed out of 
commission on September 5, 1898. In nearest round numbers I 
had finished a cruise of twenty-three thousand miles in five 
months, and had lost much rest, so that a few days of quiet were 
greatly appreciated. Until the middle of July I was the only 
officer attached to the vessel upon which I served, but at that 
time an ensign and three naval cadets, all Naval Academy men, 
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were ordered to the Leyden. They were Ensign M. St. C, By 
Naval Cadets Austin Kautz, S. W. Bryant and J. C. Kress, ang 
their abilities greatly lessened my work. 

Later a paymaster was ordered to the Leyden, Assistant Pyy. 
master W. H. Bell, and this relieved a long-felt want, for we had 
been for many weeks so far from our accounts that cash was ap 
unknown quantity. 

Among the unfortunate personal inconveniences suffered 
through the war, and as a climax to them, was the loss of nearly 
my entire outfit of uniforms and clothing, and in such a manner 
that I cannot be reimbursed by the Government. 

I have been unkindly accused of stealing guns, ammunition, 
fenders, lumber, etc., but I am quite safe in asserting that I stok 
nothing. I borrowed some few things for Government use, and 
such as were not legitimately expended are now in possession 
of U. S. Naval Officers and may be found at Newport, R. L, a 
the Torpedo Station, if they have not been removed elsewhere 
since September last. 

And now, with complete faith that we shall have no more wars 
within the next few years, my final request is that, if we do fight, 
I may be allowed to fit out and command the U. S. Tug Leyden. 
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BATTLES AND CAPITULATION OF SANTIAGO DE 


CUBA. 
(Completed.) 


By LiEuTENANT JOSE MULLER y TEJEIRO. 
Second in Command of Naval Forces of the Province of Santiago de Cuba. 


Translated from the Spanish. 





INTRODUCTORY. 


The publication by this office of the partial translation of 
“Battles and Capitulation of Santiago de Cuba,” by Lieutenant 
Miller y Tejeiro, was received with so much interest both in and 


out of the service that the small edition of 1,000 copies was 
soon exhausted. The chapters there omitted were: 


I. 

II. 
ITl. 
IV. 

V. 

VI. 
VIL. 
VITl. 
XIV. 
XXX. 


XXXIII. 
XXXVII. 


XXXVIII. 





Some Historical Antecedents. 

The United States and the Maine. 

The First Shots. 

The Scene of Events. 

Forces of the Jurisdiction (Santiago). 

Works of Defense. 

Artillery Set Up. 

The Cruiser Reina Mercedes. 

The Volunteers. 

Escario’s Column (being a description of General 
Escario’s march across the country from Manza- 
nillo to Santiago). 

Suspension of Hostilities. 

Traders, not the Spanish People (responsible for the 
Cuban trouble). 

Gerona and Santiago de Cuba (comparison of the 
two battles). 
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These have since been translated, and are given in this edition, 
excepting Chapters I, II, and III, which are again omitted, a 
they contain no original or new matter, and have no connection 
with the subject of the book. 

Among the newly translated chapters, the one giving the diary 
of General Escario’s march, with 3,752 men, from Manzanillo to 
Santiago, a distance of 52 leagues through the enemy’s country, 
is one of great interest. Considering the nature of the country, 
which forced them generally to march single file, the heavy rains, 
and the continual harassment by the Cubans, the effectiveness of 
which is shown by the large number of killed and wounded on 
both sides, it may be classed as one of the most noticeable mili- 
tary feats of the war. It shows what the Cubans did toward the 
fall of Santiago, and a study of the situation will be interesting, 
considering what would have been the temporary effect if 
Escario’s march had been unopposed, and he had arrived at 
Santiago with his force unimpaired a day or two before that 
critical period—July 2—just previous to the departure and de 
struction of Cervera’s fleet. 

RICHARDSON CLOVER, 
Chief Intelligence Officer. 
December 31, 1898. 
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PREFACE. 


On the 18th of May, the first hostile ships were sighted from 
the Morro of Santiago de Cuba and the first gunshots were heard, 
which since that date, for the space of two months, have hardly 
ceased for a single day. 

On the following day, the 19th, the Spanish fleet, commanded 
by Rear Admiral Cervera, entered with very little coal, which it 
was absolutely necessary to replenish. 

It did not require great power of penetration to understand 
that, owing to the scant resources available at this harbor, it 
would take more days to get the necessary fuel on board than 
it would take Admiral Sampson, Commander of the United 
States fleet, to find out that circumstance, and that consequently 
the Spanish fleet would be blockaded, as indeed it was; and a 
a natural and logical inference, that the enemy’s objective would 
be the city and harbor of Santiago, where the only battle-ships 
that Spain had in the Antilles, or at least in the Greater Antilla, 
had taken refuge. 

Thus, the arrival of the fleet gave this city a military importance 
which without that event it would never have acquired, and 
changed it to the principal—not to say, the only—scene of oper 
tions in the island, the dénouement of which would necessarily 
be of great interest and of powerful influence on the result o 
the campaign and the war. Subsequent events have shown the 
truth of my assumption, which was also the assumption of every- 
body else in the city. 

From that time on, I have kept an exact diary, from day to day, 
from hour to hour, from minute to minute even—and when | 
say this I am not exaggerating, for it is still in existence and 
may be seen—of everything I saw, or that came to my notice, 
or that passed through my hands in my official capacity, or that 
I knew to be accurate and trustworthy. 

When some official duty prevented me, I was ably replaced by 
my friend, Mr. Dario Laguna, aid of the captaincy of the port 
(ayudante de la capitania. de puerto), who gladly rendered the 
service I asked of him, in spite of his constant and manifold 
obligations. 

If truth is a merit, these “ Notes” (begging pardon for my 
want of modesty) possess it, though it may be their only ment 
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Whatever they contain has actually happened, and those who 
have returned from Santiago will testify to it. Not a single 
fact, no matter how insignificant, herein related, is doubtful or 
hypothetical. Wherever I did not know the outcome of any 
event, or where its objects or consequences have remained a 
mystery, I have openly acknowledged it, without circumlocution, 
as any one may see who reads these notes. There is in them 
nothing of my own invention, and my imagination has had noth- 
ing to do with them, unfortunately, for I do not possess the gift 
of invention, which I admire so much in others. My work has 
been confined to gathering data and obtaining as much infor- 
mation as possible, my only care having been to see that every- 
thing was correct, and I have made sure of this by comparing the 
data collected with the information obtained. 

Feeling sure that the events which have taken place from May 
18 to July 17—hence the true situation in which were Santiago 
de Cuba and the forces defending it—can not be known in Spain 
in detail, but only in general, 1 am desirous of making them 
known in their whole truth, so that the country, to whom I think 
that we who were intrusted with defending its honor and interests 
at a distance of fifteen hundred leagues, owe the strictest account, 
may be able, with a complete knowledge of the facts, to call us 
to account, if it thinks that we have incurred any responsibility. 

Such has been my object, and I trust that my comrades of San- 
tiago de Cuba, both in the Army and in the Navy, will approve 
of it. 


SANTIAGO DE CuBA, August 10, 1808. 


IV.—Tue ScENE oF EVENTs. 


In order to be able to form at least an approximate idea of the 
events which are taking place here, and of which no one knows 
as yet when and how they will end, it is indispensable to know 
the location of the places where they are occurring, and for that 
reason I will describe them as briefly as possible, referring the 
reader to the sketch at the end of this book and the explanations 
concerning the different places. 

Santiago de Cuba, the capital of the province of the same name, 
Occupying the eastern part of the island, contained at the begin- 
ning of the present insurrection about 45,000 inhabitants; but the 
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population has been reduced to about three-fourths of that, owing 
to emigrations and epidemics. The city is built on very hilly 
ground, at the head of a bay which is almost entirely closed jg 
and very safe, so that, when seen from the city, it looks more ike 
a lake than an arm of the sea. The distance to the mouth of the 
harbor in a straight line is about 4 miles. 

This mouth, which is extremely narrow, is bounded on the east 
by the heights of the Morro and on the west by those of the 
Socapa, both of which are very steep toward the south, that is, 
where they border on the sea. 

At Punta Morrillo, the western extremity of the Morro heights, 
which latter rise about 65 meters above the level of the sea, is sit- 
uated Morro Castle, which was at one time a very good fort, well 
built, but in these days of modern artillery, it is not only useless, 
but even dangerous on account of the target which it presents, and 
this was the opinion of the junta of defense when they decided 
that whatever artillery was to be installed there should be erected 
on the plateau of the Morro and not inside of the castle. On this 
plateau are also situated the houses of the governor, the adjutant 
of the fort, the engineers and gunners, the lookout and the light 
house keepers, also the light-house itself, which is a white light 
fixed, flashing every two minutes, and visible 16 miles. Sine 
May 18, in consequence of the events of that day, it has not been 
lighted. 

The heights of the Socapa, whose elevation is about the same 
as that of the Morro heights, are bounded on the west, as already 
stated, by the mouth of the harbor, and contain no fortification 
nor defense of any kind. 

Ships wanting to enter Santiago harbor must follow the Mort 
shore, which is bold and comparatively clear, while on the Socapa 
shore is Diamante Bank, consisting of rocks, leaving a channd 
whose depth varies between 6 and 11 meters. Between the 
place where Diamante buoy is anchored (in 30 feet of water) and 
Estrella Cove the channel is not over 50 fathoms wide. At the 
head of this cove, which only small boats can enter, is the hutdl 
the English cable. 

The course to be taken in order to enter the harbor is NE. 5° 
N. (V,) (true), until coming close to Estrella battery, an old for 
which, like the Morro, was good in its time, but is now useless 
From this point to Punta Soldado, which is on the eastern short 
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of the bay and which, with Punta Churruca, forms the entrance of 
Nispero Bay, the course is north, leaving to starboard Santa 
Catalina battery, which is abandoned and in ruins. 

From Punta Soldado the course is NNW. until coming close 
to Cay Smith, which is to be left to port; from there the course 
must be shaped so as to avoid the Punta Gorda Bank, whose 
beacon, marking 18 feet, is to be left to starboard. 

Cay Smith is a small island, or rather a large rock of small sur- 
face and great elevation, on the top of which is a small stone 
hermitage of modern construction; on its southern slope are III 
houses and cottages belonging to pilots, fishermen, and private 
citizens, who have built them for the purpose of spending the 
hottest season there. In the northern part there are no buildings 
whatever, the ground being inaccessible. 

After passing Punta Gorda, the course is to be shaped for 
Punta Jutias, leaving to port Colorado Shoals, containing a 
beacon, and Cay Ratones. The latter is a small low island devoid 
of all vegetation. In the extreme north is a powder magazine, 
and in the south the guardroom of the same. 

From Punta Jutias, the course is NNE. until reaching the gen- 
eral anchoring place, which is 8 meters deep (oozy bottom). 

Santiago de Cuba has, besides many minor piers for boats and 
small craft, the Royal Pier and the piers of Luz and San José, 
all built of wood; only ships of less than 14 feet draft can go 
alongside of these. Between the city and Punta Jutias, at a place 
called Las Cruces, is the pier of the same name, built of iron with 
stone abutments, belonging to the American company of the Ju- 
fagua iron mines; it has a watering place, the water coming from 
Aguadores in pipes. Ships of large draft can go alongside of 
this pier. A narrow-gauge railroad from the mines, passing over 
2% kilometres of ground, goes to the extreme end of the pier. 

Santiago is an open city, with not a vestige of fortification in its 
precinct (I am speaking of the beginning of the present war), and 
only at Punta Blanca, situated just south of it, is a battery of the 
same name, with a small powder magazine, intended only for 
saluting purposes and to answer salutes of warships casting 
anchor in the harbor. 

From the above it will be seen that the mouth of Santiago har- 
bor is defended by nature in such a manner that nothing is easier 
than to render it truly impregnable in a short time by installing 
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modern artillery in batteries erected where it would be mos 
necessary and convenient. The heights of the Morro and Socapa 
have a full view of the sea, and being difficult of access by land, 
they are easy to defend. Punta Gorda, owing to its admirable 
location and being high above the level of the sea, has entire 
control of the channel, and any ship trying to enter would neces. 
sarily be exposed to its fire and present her bow and port for at 
least twenty minutes. The very narrow entrance is well adapted 
for laying lines of torpedoes which could be easily protected by 
rapid-fire artillery erected on the western shore, preventing them 
from being dragged or blown up. Moreover, no matter how large 
a fleet might attempt to force the harbor, as but one vessel can 
pass through the channel at a time, and that only with the great- 
est care and precautions if it is over 80 meters long, nothing is 
easier than to sink it; and in that event, the channel would be 
completely obstructed and the harbor closed, until the submerged 
vessel is blown up. 

It is evident, and almost superfluous for me to mention it, that 
with the same ease that a fleet trying to force the harbor can be 
prevented from entering, another fleet can be prevented from 
leaving it. But since Spain, in spite of all that was being done 
in the United States, never for a moment believed that war would 
come, it has not occurred to her to fortify this harbor. There 
were no guns; but on the other hand, plenty of good plans and 
designs which the military authorities in Santiago have never 
been able to have carried into effect, for the simple reason that 
the Government never got around to ordering that it be done. 

Three miles west of the entrance of the Morro is the small har- 
bor of Cabajias, which, while accessible only for small vessels, is 
very safe and well suited for landing purposes. It has 6 feet of 
water at the bar and 5 fathoms inside. The distance by land from 
Cabafias to Cabafiitas on Santiago Bay is about a league. 

Six miles farther west, or 9 miles from Santiago, is Punta 
Cabrera, the headland extending farthest south and the last one 
which can be seen. It is a high cone-shaped mountain. As the 
coast is very accessible, vessels of great draft can approach it 
At the small cove of Guaicabon, east of said point, boats can land 
and communicate with the shore, which, in fact, is being done a 
this time by a steam yacht of the American fleet, which is proba 
bly receiving confidential information from the insurgents. Guai- 
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cabon is about 2 leagues from Santiago by land and the road is 
good. 

Three miles east of the Morro is Aguadores Bay; it is crossed 
by a high bridge, over which passes the railroad of the Juragua 
mines. Boats can enter the river which empties into this bay; it 
is an excellent place for landing. 

A quarter of a mile farther east is the roadstead of Sardinero, 
with a river emptying into it. 

Three-fourths of a mile from there is Jutici, a small roadstead 
with a watering place. 

Ten miles farther on is Juragua Beach, with a river that boats 
can enter. 

Fifteen miles from there is Daiquiri Bay, with a river and 
watering places. Boats can enter here. Daiquiri Bay has a very 
fine stone and iron pier, also a small one for minor craft. Ashore, 
a short distance from the pier, are the offices of the employees of 
the mines and railroad for the transportation of the mineral from 
the mines to the pier, about 6 miles long. Large vessels can go 
alongside the iron pier. 

Finally, 20 miles farther east is Punta Berracos, the last point 
which can be distinguished from the Morro, and the one project- 
ing farthest south. Although it is possible to land here, with a 
great deal of work, it is not advisable to do so, there being no 
watering place and no road. 

In all these places, east as well as west of Santiago, vessels can 
not remain with strong south or southeast winds, but must neces- 
sarily put to sea. 

Aguadores and Santiago are connected by the Juragua railroad. 
The road along the coast is bad; it is a little over a league long. 

From Sardinero to Santiago there are 2 leagues of good road. 

The road leading from Juraguacito to Santiago is the Guasimas 
road, which is good, beginning at El Caney. It is 4 leagues long. 

From Juragua to Santiago is the Sevilla road, which also leads 
to El Caney. This road and the former meet at a place called 
Dos Caminos. It is a good road, and about 4 leagues long. 
Moreover, as has been stated, there is a narrow-gauge railroad 
from the mines, which passes through Aguadores and terminates 
at Las Cruces Pier. 

At Berracos there are no roads whatever, only paths, over 
which it is not possible to transport artillery. 
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The railroad to San Luis, 32,460 meters long, starts from San 
tiago and passes through the following points: Santiago, Cua- 
vitas (station), Boniato, San Vicente, Dos Bocas (station), Cristo, 
Moron, Dos Caminos, and San Luis. 

From Cristo a branch line of 10,300 meters goes to Songo, 
Trains are now running as far as Socorro. 

These are the different places which form the scene of events 
now claiming the attention of the island of Cuba, and probably 
also of the Peninsula; and these events, whatever may be their 
outcome, will be of great importance and powerful influence on 
the result of the war. 


V.—FORCES OF THE JURISDICTION. 


The present insurrection broke out on February 24, 1895, in the 
eastern provinces, but it soon invaded the western provinces and 
spread over the whole island from Cape San Antonio to Cape 
Maysi. 

In order to check it, or at least reduce it to narrower limits, 
General Weyler conceived and carried out the plan of moving his 
forces from west to east, building trochas to prevent the insur- 
gents from again invading the pacified provinces, or to inclose 
them between two lines of soldiers more or less difficult to force. 

Consequently the greater part of the forces of the army of Cuba 
occupied the provinces of Pinar del Rio, Havana, Matanzas, and 
Las Villas, for the purpose of carrying on active operations 
there, leaving a very small number at Camaguey, and still less 
in the eastern provinces. These latter provinces, therefore, could 
do nothing more than defend the country and the cities and 
towns and prevent the enemy from entering them. Hence, when 
the war with the United States broke out, the division of Santiago, 
consisting of two brigades, had to cover the districts of Santiago, 
Guantanamo, Baracoa, and Sagua; and it is only necessary to cast 
a glance at the map in order to understand how difficult it would 
be to control such an immense territory with such scant forces, 
which had to garrison many cities, towns, forts, and redoubts, 
cover four railway lines (from Santiago to Sabanillo and Maroto, 
to Juragua, to Daiquiri, and from Caimanera to Guantanamo), act 
as convoys, protect the mineral regions, and provide also for the 
formation of more or less numerous flying columns to harass the 
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enemy incessantly. Fortunately this division was in command of 
General Linares, whose energy and zeal can never be sufficiently 
praised, and whose well-deserved promotion to lieutenant general 
was learned here by cable about the middle of May. 

As the events which I propose to relate are only those directly 
concerning Santiago de Cuba and its jurisdiction, where they have 
taken place and which I have had a chance to witness, they will 
be the only ones that I shall refer to. 

The first brigade of the division consisted of the following 
forces: 

Chief of division, Lieut. Gen. Arsenio Linares Pombo; 

Chief of staff, Lieut. Col. Ventura Fontan; 

Military governor of Santiago and chief of the forces of that 
division, General of Division José Toral; 

Chief of staff, Luis Irlés; 

Chief of the San Luis brigade, General of Brigade Joaquin 
Vara del Rey; 

Chief of staff, Captain Juan Ramos. 

It will be seen from the above that the brigade was really 
divided into two divisions, one under the orders of General Toral, 
and the other under the orders of General Vara del Rey. The 
forces composing both divisions were as follows: 

Twelve companies of mobilized troops; 

Two squads of the regiment of royal cavalry (less than 200 
horse); 

Two battalions of the regiment of Santiago infantry; 

One Asiatic battalion; 

One provincial battalion of Puerto Rico, No. 1; 

One battalion of San Fernando; 

One battalion “ Constitucion; ” 

Also half a battery of artillery and a small force of the civil 
guard and engineers. 

To these forces must be added the battalion of Talavera, which 
General Linares ordered from Baracoa as soon as the present war 
was declared and in anticipation of coming events. 

These forces form at most a total of 8,000 men. 

General of Brigade Antero Rubin was under orders of General 
Linares. 

Florencio Caula, colonel of the senior corps, was commander 
of engineers of the city, and Lieut. Col. Luis Melgar commander 
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of artillery; the latter turned his command over to Colone 
Ordofiez on April 29 upon being appointed superintendent of the 
artillery park. 

Administrative chief, First-class Commissary Julio Cuevas, 

Chief of the civil guard, Col. Francisco Oliveros. 

Superintendent of the military hospital, Sub-inspector Pedro 
Martin Garcia. 

Governor of Morro Castle, Commander of Infantry Antonio 
Ros. 

When the first insurrection broke out in the Island of Cuba in 
1868, bodies of volunteers were formed which have rendered good 
services as garrisons of the fortified places. At Santiago, accord- 
ing to official statements, there were the following: 


Men. 
First battalion: Col. Manuel Barrueco.............cceseces 630 
Second battalion: Lieut. Col. José Marimén................. 485 
Firemen: Col. Emilio Aguerrizabal...............0+-eeeeee 324 
Company of guides: Capt. Federico Bosch...............06. 200 
Company of veterans: Capt. José Prat........cccccceccceces 130 
I ee wee ccdde reese bieesenenernesdeeceeeee I 
MEL adedbacckisaes es s0gkbneseeneadenstoeme 1869 


Santiago de Cuba is the capital of the maritime comandancia 
of the same name, bounded on the south by Junco Creek and on 
the north by Sagua de Tanamo, and divided into four districts: 
Manzanillo, Santiago de Cuba, Guantanamo, and Baracoa. The 
commander of this maritime comandancia was Capt. Pelayo 
Pedemonte, of the navy. 

The prelate of the archdiocese Ilmo was Francisco Saenz de 
Urturi. 

Governor of the province, Leonardo Ros. 

President of the audencia territorial, Rafael Nacarino Brabo. 

Mayor, Gabriel Ferrer. 

The consular corps was represented by the following gentle 
men: 

Frederick W. Ramsden, England; 

German Michaelsen, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 

Italy; 

E. Hippean, France; 

Pablo Bory, Mexico; 

Juan E. Rabelo, Santo Domingo; 
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Temistocles Rabelo, Paraguay; 

Juan Rey, Hayti. 
The vice-consuls were: 

Jacobo Bravo, United States of Colombia; 

Isidoro Agustini, Sweden and Norway; 

Leonardo Ros, Netherlands; 

Modesto Ros, Portugal; 

Eduardo Miranda, Venezuela; 

Robert Mason, China; 

José J. Hernandez, Argentine Republic. 

The United States consul left on April 7 in an English steamer 
bound for Jamaica, having turned over the archives of his consu- 
late to the British consul. 


VI.—Works OF DEFENSE. 


The governments of Spain have thought more than once of 
fortifying the coasts of the Island of Cuba, and for that purpose 
committees have been appointed who have studied the matter 
and submitted many good, even excellent, plans, which have 
been approved, but never carried into effect. 

There was at Santiago a junta of land and marine defenses of 
the city, composed of the following persons: 

President, the military governor of the city, General of Division 
José Toral; voting members, the commander of marine, Capt. 
Pelayo Pedemonte; the commander of engineers of the city, 
Col. Florencio Caula; the commander of artillery of the city, 
Lieut. Col. Luis Melgar; and the chief of submarine defenses, 
First Lieut. José Miiller, of the navy. 

The latter officer, whose regular office was that of second com- 
mander of marine, was only temporarily chief of submarine 
defenses, in the absence of torpedo officers, he not being one. 

This junta held meetings whenever it was deemed necessary, 
until April 8, when a cablegram from the captain general of the 
island ordered that it become permanent, and that the com- 
mander of marine give his opinion as to the suitability of laying 
torpedoes. The junta, taking into account the grave situation, 
the imminence of war, and the scarcity of artillery material and 
appliances and resources of any kind, expressed the unanimous 
opinion that the only defense that could be counted on for the 
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harbor were the torpedoes, for which the material was at hand, 
and consequently that they should be given preference, and every. 
thing within human power done to protect them and prevent 
their being dragged or blown up; in a word, that the torpedoes 
should be placed as the only veritable defense and everything elge 
subordinated to them. 

As early as the second day of the same month (April) the com. 
mander of submarine defenses, in compliance with orders 
received, had already commenced to charge the Latiner-Clark 
torpedoes, transferring them to Cay Ratones, where the powder 
magazine was located that contained the gun-cotton, also to place 
the buoys for the first row of torpedoes, and to carry out other 
operations in connection therewith. 

The junta of defense, in view of the poor condition of Morro 
Castle and Estrella and Catalina batteries and of the informa 
tion which the American consul would probably give his Gov 
ernment, decided to remove the torpedo-firing and converging 
stations from said forts where they were and erect them at places 
on the bay where they would be protected and sheltered from the 
hostile fire, and this was done. 

On April 14 the second commander of marine turned over the 
submarine defenses to a torpedo officer, Lieut. Mauricio Arauco, 
commander of the gunboat Alvarado, who continued the work of 
laying the torpedoes; the first row, consisting of seven, with their 
firing stations at the Estrella and Socapa, was finished by April 
21, and the second row, consisting of six, with stations at the 
Socapa and Cay Smith, on the 27th. 

By orders of the commander general of marine (Havana), the 
second commander of marine of the province, together with Cob 
onel of Engineers Angel Rosell and Captain of Artillery 
Ballenilla, left for Guantanamo on April 21, for the purpose of 
selecting the most suitable site for planting Bustamente torpedoes 
in that harbor so as to prevent ships from reaching Caimanera, 
returning to Santiago on the 25th after finishing the investigation. 
The torpedoes were subsequently placed by First Lieut. Julian 
Garcia Duran at the site selected. 

On the 23d, the gunboat Sandoval left for Guantanamo, where 
her crew was to plant the Bustamente torpedoes. She has sinct 
remained at that harbor. 

Two days before, on the 21st, orders were received from 
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Havana to remove from the interior of the harbor all light buoys 
and beacons, which orders were promptly complied with. 

It was also agreed by the junta of defense to establish at Punta 
Gorda a battery composed of two 15-cm. Mata howitzers and two 
g-cm. Krupp guns, and the corps of engineers at once proceeded 
to clear the plateau of the mountain, build the road, and do other 
work preparatory to erecting such a battery. By the 26th, the 
two howitzers were ready to fire, and the two guns by the 27th, 
all of them being breech-loaders. This battery, which, as will be 
seen later, had two 16-cm. Hontoria guns, is the best of all the 
batteries erected, because it was done with less haste, and perhaps 
also because the ground was particularly well adapted. It was 
placed in command of Captain of Artillery Seijas, who had pre- 
viously had command of the Morro battery. 

On April 18 there arrived from Havana three 21-cm. muzzle- 
loading howitzers, and a few days later, in the steamer Reina de 
los Angeles, three more from the same city. 

A cablegram from Havana stated that, according to informa- 
tion received, the steamer Margrave would try to cut the cable 
at Santiago, thereby cutting off our communications, and it 
was therefore ordered to erect on the esplanade of the Morro two 
old 16-cm. guns, more for the purpose of making signals than to 
attack the enemy. They were both taken up there; one of them 
was mounted on a wooden carriage and the other was not 
mounted. 

On April 21, two short 8-cm. Plasencia guns (breech-loading) 
were mounted at Estrella Cove. 

At the Estrella battery there had been installed some time ago 
an old 21-cm. rifled howitzer, and another partly installed. In 
view of the unfavorable location of the battery, it was decided to 
abandon both; but after the 28th, the second was mounted, also 
the two Plasencia guns that had previously been erected at 
Estrella Cove, together with two short 12-cm. rifled bronze guns. 
Not a single one of these pieces was fired. The battery was in 
command of Lieutenant of Artillery Sanchez of the reserve forces; 
he was subsequently assigned to the artillery of the precinct. 

By May 28, five 16-cm. rifled muzzle-loading bronze guns had 
been mounted on the esplanade of the Morro. 

On June 21, a 21-cm. muzzle-loading howitzer was erected at 
the same place, and another on the 2sth. 
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On the high battery of the Socapa were mounted: on June 13, 
a 2I-cm. muzzle-loading howitzer; another on the 16th; another 
on the 17th. 


| 


RESUME. 


Punta Gorda battery, in command of Captain of Artillery 
Seijas: 
Two 15-cm. Mata howitzers; 
Two 9-cm. breech-loading Krupp guns. 
Estrella battery, in command of Lieutenant Sanchez: 
Two 21-cm. old howitzers; 
Two 8-cm. modern Plasencia guns; 
Two short 12-cm. rifled bronze guns (old) 
None of these were fired. 

Morro battery, first in command of Captain Seijas, later of 

Lieutenant Leén: 
Five old 16-cm. guns; 
Two old 21-cm. guns. 

High battery of the Socapa: 

Three old 21-cm. howitzers. 

It will be seen that this whole artillery includes only six breech 
loading guns, four erected at Punta Gorda and two Plasencia 
guns at Estrella, which latter two, owing to the location of said 
battery, could not be fired. All the others were old guns, and it 
is well known that it takes a long time to load them and that 
their fire is very uncertain. 

The dates when these different guns were erected and ready t0 
fire should be kept in mind, so as to know which could answer 
hostile attacks and which not on the different days when the 
enemy bombarded the mouth of the harbor and the bay. 


VII.—ARTILLERY SET UP. 


It will be sufficient to remember what has been said in the pre 
ceding chapter to understand that, in spite of the fact that Sar 
tiago has a harbor which is so easy to defend and the possession 
of which it was so imperative to maintain, in spite of its being the 
capital of the eastern half of the island and at such a long dit 
tance from Havana, there were at Santiago at the time the 
present war broke out not more than six modern breech-loading 
guns, namely, two 15 cm. Mata howitzers, two g-cm. Krupp gums, 
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and two 8-cm. Plasencia guns. That was all the artillery worthy 
of the name, and even these guns, owing to their small calibers, 
were useless, or almost so, against armorclads and cruisers. 

The others, as has been seen, were old bronze and even iron 
muzzle-loaders which could not fire more than one shot to every 
twenty fired from one of the enemy’s guns, and all they sent us 
from Havana were six 21-cm. howitzers, likewise old muzzle- 
Joaders, this being all the material received here to oppose a 
powerful modern fleet. These facts might appear exaggerated 
if there were not others that appear still more so, but which are 
shown in official statements and statistics of forces available, and 
these can not be doubted. For the service of all the guns, in- 
cluding those set up in the precinct, there were only 79 gunners; 
of course, it became necessary to complete the indispensable num- 
ber with soldiers of the infantry. 

To mount this artillery, which was defective if not entirely 
useless, but which was nevertheless set up at the Morro, Punta 
Gorda, and the Socapa, endless difficulties had to be overcome 
and work done which only the intelligence, energy, and persever- 
ance of the chiefs and officers and the subordination and good 
will of the soldiers could accomplish, when resources and aids of 
every kind were absolutely ldcking. 

By simply looking at the esplanade of the Morro one would 
realize the work it must have required to take guns up there 
weighing three or four thousand kilos, by a road which, I believe, 
has not been repaired once since the castle was first built. 

To install the guns at Punta Gorda everything had to be done 
from building the pier, where the guns were landed, to clearing 
the summit of the mountain, where they were set up, and open- 
ing a zigzag road by which they were taken there. 

To mount the howitzers at the Socapa was truly a piece of work 
worthy of Romans, and of the six received only three could be 
set up. 

But where the corps of engineers never rested for a moment, 
and accomplished the most difficult work with the smallest force, 
was around the city in a line about 14 kilometers long. 

Closer to the city three lines of defenses were built, with 
trenches, breastworks, inclosures, wire fences, and whatever other 
obstacles the configuration of the ground might suggest; the 
so-called forts, already in existence, were improved and new ones 
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built; in a word, an open city, which had no fortifications of any 
kind to oppose to the enemy, was, in the short space of a fey | 
days, placed in condition of resistance with chances of success, 

From the moment that our fleet entered Santiago harbor, i 
was not difficult to surmise that it would become the enemy's 
objective, upon which all his efforts would be concentrated, anj 
it was for that reason, always expecting the landing which was 
finally effected, that the work above described was carried out 
and the rest of the artillery of the city, likewise old, mounted ip 
the following positions: 

June 12—One 16-cm. rifled bronze gun, at Fort San Antonio; 

One short 12-cm. rifled bronze gun at Santa Inés; 
Two short 8-cm. rifled bronze guns at Fort San 
Antonio. 
June 13—One 16-cm. rifled bronze gun, and 
One short 12-cm. rifled bronze gun at the entrance 
to El Caney. 
June 14—One 16-cm. rifled bronze gun; 
One short 12-cm. rifled bronze gun, and 
Two short 8-cm. rifled bronze guns at El Sueiio, 
June 16—One 16-cm. gun, and 
Two short 8-cm. guns at Santa Ursula. 
June 17—One 16-cm. rifled bronze gun at Cajiadas. 
June 25—One short 12-cm. rifled bronze gun at Fort Horno; 
One short 12-cm. rifled bronze gun at Fort Nuevo. 

After the battle of July 1 the following were mounted: 

At Santa Ursula—Two long 12-cm. rifled bronze guns. 

At entrance of El Caney—Two guns of same type as above. 

At Santa Inés—One long 8-cm. bronze gun (old). The breech 
pieces of this latter gun were missing. 

With General, Escario’s column two 8&-cm. Plasencia guts 
arrived from Manzanillo; but, like all those mounted since July1, 
they did not get a chance of being fired, the battles having ceased 
by that time. 

Hence the only modern artillery existing in the precinct of the 
city, namely, one 9-cm. Hontoria, two 75-mm. Maxim, and two 
8-cm. Plasencia guns, was not fired. 

All the 8-cm. guns had been pronounced useless by the central 
junta of Havana, and, far from being effective, they were ev 
dangerous. 
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The 12-cm. guns were mounted in carriages of other guns, and 
were therefore useless in themselves, without being disabled by 


the enemy. 


VIII.—Tue Cruiser REINA MERCEDES. 


It does not require a deep knowledge of artillery to understand 
that the batteries erected at the Morro and Socapa, and even at 
Punta Gorda, were powerless, or almost so, against armored and 
protected ships. As to the Estrella battery, I even refrain from 
mentioning it, because owing to its location it was not fired at all. 
Of the only modern artillery, at Punta Gorda, the guns were of 
small caliber, and the howitzers, owing to their indirect fire, are 
very uncertain against ships which occupy comparatively very 
little space. As to the guns of the Morro and Socapa, when I 
say that they were old howitzers I think I have said enough. 
Having had no other artillery, it may well be supposed that we, 
who witnessed and sustained the blockade of Santiago, feel satis- 
faction and pride in being able to say that we kept the American 
fleet, notwithstanding its power and the number of its guns, for 
seventy days, namely, from May 18 to July 17, in front of the 
mouth of the harbor, on the sea, and at a respectable distance 
from our batteries, which they were unable to silence, and not 
daring to force the entrance. 

It is only just to say, and I take pleasure in doing so, that this 
result is due, in the first place, to the cruiser Reina Mercedes, 
under the command of Captain Rafael Micén, and in the second 
place, to our fleet anchored in the bay, and which the enemy 
would have had to fight after forcing the harbor, provided they 
had succeeded in doing so, but they do not appear to have 
thought of it. 

Owing to the very bad condition of the boilers of the Reina 
Mercedes, it was impossible for her to proceed to Havana, as 
most of the vessels cruising in these waters did sooner or later, 
and it was taken for granted that, in view of her condition, she 
would play but a secondary part during the events here; it did not 
occur to any one that the Mercedes might become, if not the 
salvation, yet the providence, so to speak, of Santiago harbor, 
and that she was to be of such great assistance to the heroic 
defense made by the batteries. 
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Her crew had been considerably reduced by detachments anj | 
sickness, but it was well disciplined and enthusiastic, and com. 
manded by chiefs and officers as intelligent as they were energetic 
and indefatigable. The vessel cast anchor at the Socapa on 
March 23 and proceeded to send down her yards and topmasts 
and protect her starboard side (the one she presented to the 
mouth of the harbor) with her light cables, thereby protecting 
the torpedo magazine as much as possible from the hostile fire, 

On the 26th, in obedience to superior orders, she had to undo 
everything that had been done and again anchor in the bay, 
returning to the Socapa a few days later, when she went to work 
once more sending down the masts, protecting her side, ete. 

At the sanie time one of her steam launches, with a crew from 
the Mercedes, rendered service at the comandancia de marina 
where she became indispensable, and the other steam launch 
and the boats assisted in laying the torpedoes, towing launches, 
and did a thousand other things, some of them not properly 
belonging to vessels, but all equally indispensable. 

On May 7 work was commenced on dismounting four of the 
16-cm. Hontoria guns, under the direction of Boatswain Antonio 
Rodriguez Diaz, a derrick having been erected for that purpose, 
which removed the guns with their mounts from the vessel. The 
latter now had only the two bow guns left to defend the mouth 
of the harbor and rows of torpedoes. 

All of the four guns were taken up to the Socapa by fifty sailors 
of the Mercedes and forty of Captain Mateu’s guerrillas. One 
was mounted and ready to fire by the evening of the 18th, the 
other by the 28th, the engineers having previously finished the 
trenches and cement foundations for setting them up. 

The third gun was mounted at Punta Gorda by a crew from the 
vessel by June 2, and by the 17th the fourth and last one had 
been mounted. These two 16-cm. Hontoria guns, erected 00 
the western slope of Punta Gorda, were placed in charge of Er 
sign Vial, under the command of Captain of Artillery Seijas. 

The two Hontoria guns at the Socapa were placed in charge 
of Ensigns Nardiz and Bruquetas respectively. 

The erection of the last gun mounted at Punta Gorda was 
superintended by Boatswain Ricardo Rodriguez Paz, Boatswait 
Rodriguez who had superintended the others having been 
wounded. 
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These four guns were mounted for the purpose of directly 
attacking the hostile fleet. 

The crew of the Mercedes, besides defending the torpedo lines 
and preventing the approach of small craft that might attempt to 
disable them, also mounted at the lower battery of the Socapa, 
west of the channel of the harbor, the following guns: 

One 57-mm. Nordenfeldt gun; 

Four 37-mm. Hotchkiss revolving guns; 

One 25-mm. Nordenfeldt machine gun. 

The latter belonged to the submarine defenses, the others to 
the Mercedes. Lieutenant Camino was placed in command of 
this battery. 

It seems almost superfluous to state that all the artillery from 
the Mercedes set up ashore was served by men and commanded 
by officers from the crew of the vessel and that the same diffi- 
culties were encountered in this work as in the land defenses, 
there being the same obstacles and the same lack of resources 
and appliances; moreover, two of the torpedo firing stations 
were manned by officers from the Mercedes; they actually seemed 
to multiply themselves to be able to render all these services. 
Words fail me to do justice to the officers and men for the work 
accomplished, especially while the guns were being mounted in 
the batteries. 

Although it may be anticipating events, I can not help but say 
that some ships, like some men, seem pre-ordained to be martyrs. 
When long afterwards the Mercedes returned to the bay, having 
left the anchoring place at the Socapa on account of the many 
casualties which she had suffered passively, if I may be permitted 
the expression, the American ships, by a singular coincidence, 
threw their projectiles at the very spot where she was at anchor, 
as though an invisible hand had been guiding them. 

Finally, when she had nothing left her but her hull to offer in 
sacrifice, she went down in the channel of the harbor, in order to 
oppose to the very last moment, and even after death, an enemy 
whom she had so fiercely fought during her life-time. Peace 
to her remains! 


IX.—Tue Two FLeets. 


When the war between Spain and the United States became a 
fact, it is hard to tell how much was said and written about the 
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Spanish fleet, or rather, fleets; everybody knows of the thousands 
of items which appeared in the newspapers concerning the pur. 
chase of ships, to such an extent that, if all could have been fe 
lieved, our navy would have been vastly superior to that of the 
United States, in number and quality. And this is so true tha 
the least optimistic, the most reasonable people, those whom we 
considered best informed as belonging to the profession and who 
knew to a certain extent what we could expect, counted on not 
less than eight battle-ships leaving the Peninsula, to say nothing 
of the transports, torpedo-boats, destroyers, etc. How much we 
were mistaken! 

On the roth of May, at 5.50 o'clock A. M., the look-out sig- 
naled five steamers to the south; shortly after it was signaled 
that the five steamers were five warships, and a little later that 
they were Spanish. So the much wished-for fleet had arrived, 
which, according to the newspapers, was under the command of 
Vice Admiral Butler. 

At 7.15, the Infanta Maria Teresa, hoisting the rear admirals 
flag, was sighted from the captaincy of the port; a few minutes 
later, she cast anchor in the bay, some distance from the royal 
pier, her draught not permitting her to go nearer. Then the 
Vizcaya, Oquendo, and Crist6bal Colén anchored one after the 
other, the last named with the flag of the second-in-commané 
(brigadier); then the destroyer Plutén entered, went out again 
without anchoring, and returned an hour later with the Furor, 
of the same class, and both anchored at a convenient place. 

The day when the fleet entered Santiago harbor was one of 
those beautiful mornings that are so frequent in tropical cout 
tries; not the slightest breeze rippled the surface of the water, 
not the least cloud was to be seen in the deep blue sky, and 
still, notwithstanding all that the local papers have said, very few 
were the people who came down to witness the arrival of the 
ships. With the exception of the official element and a smal 
number of Peninsulars, the arrival of our warships inspired n0 
interest, nor even curiosity. And I say this and want it under 
stood, because it is the best proof of the sympathies which the 
country professes for us and of which it gives us constantly 
unquestionable proofs whenever opportunity offers. 

The fleet was under the command of the eminent Rear Aé 
miral Pascual Cervera, who, as already stated, had hoisted his 
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on the Infanta Maria Teresa, Captain Joaquin Bustamente 
being chief of the general staff. The second in command was 
Captain José de Paredes, who had hoisted his flag on the Cris- 
tébal Colén. 

The Infanta Maria Teresa, built at the Nervién shipyards, is a 
ship of 103.63 metres length, 19.81 beam, and 7,000 tons dis- 
placement, with a draught of 6.55 metres. Her engines develop 
13,700 I. H. P., giving her a speed of 20.25 miles. Her arma- 
ment consists of two 28-cm. Hontoria guns (mounted in turrets, 
one forward and one aft); ten 14-cm. Hontoria guns; eight 
s7-mm. Nordenfeldt rapid-fire guns; eight 37-mm. Hotchkiss 
revolving guns, and two I1-mm. machine guns. She was com- 
manded by Captain Victor Concas. 

The Vizcaya, commanded by Captain Antonio Eulate, and the 
Oquendo, commanded by Captain Juan B. Lagaza, are exactly 
like the Maria Teresa and built at the same yards. 

The Crist6bal Colén, under the command of Captain Emilio 
Diaz Moreu, was acquired in Genoa from the firm of Ansaldo. 
She is 100 metres long by 18.20 beam; her displacement is 6,840 
tons and her draught 7.75 metres; her speed is 20 miles and her 
engines develop 13,000 I. H. P. Her armament consists of two 
254-mm. Armstrong guns (in turrets); ten 132-mm. guns; six 
120mm. guns; ten 57-mm. Nordenfeldt guns; ten 37-mm. and 
two machine guns. 

Important note: The last-named ship, her 254-mm. or large 
calibre guns mounted in turrets not being ready, had to go with- 
out them. 

The destroyer Plut6n was commanded by Lieutenant Pedro 
Vazquez, and the Furor, of the same class, by Lieutenant Diego 
Carlier; both of them were under the command of Captain Fer- 
nando Villamil. 

The arrival of these six ships produced real enthusiasm among 
the better peninsular element in Santiago, especially as nobody 
wanted to believe that they were the only ones that Spain was 
going to send, since they were called the “ first division,” and at 
least two more divisions were expected. The only ones who had 
no illusions, who knew what to expect, who were acquainted 
with the true condition of affairs, were those who had arrived 
in the ships. From the admiral down to the last midship- 
man, they knew perfectly well that there were no more fleets, 
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no more divisions, no more vessels, and that those six ships (if 
the destroyers may be counted as such) were all that could be 
counted on to oppose the American fleet, which consists of the 
following ships, not including those in construction, and taking 
into account only armored and protected ships—that is, those of 
the first and second classes: 
Iowa, 11,340 tons, steel, first-class battle-ship, 18 guns. 
Indiana, 10,288 tons, steel, first-class battle-ship, 16 guns, 
Massachusetts, 10,288 tons, steel, first-class battle-ship, 16 guns. 
Oregon, 10,288 tons, steel, first-class battle-ship, 16 guns. 
Brooklyn, 9,215 tons, steel, first-class protected cruiser, 20 guns, 
New York, 9,200 tons, steel, first-class protected cruiser, 18 


guns. 
Columbia, 7,375 tons, steel, steel, first-class protected cruiser, 
II guns. 
Minneapolis, 7,375 tons, steel, first-class protected cruiser, 11 
guns. 


Texas, 6,315 tons, steel, first-class protected cruiser, 8 guns. 

Puritan, 6,060 tons, steel, first-class protected cruiser, 10 guns. 

Olympia, 5,870 tons, steel, first-class protected cruiser, 14 guns. 

Chicago, 4,500 tons, steel, second-class protected cruiser, 18 
guns. 

Baltimore, 4,413 tons, steel, second-class protected cruiser, 10 
guns. 

Philadelphia, 4,324 tons, steel, second-class protected cruiser, 
I2 guns. 

Monterey, 4,084 tons, steel, second-class protected cruiser (with 
turrets), 4 guns. 

Newark, 4,098 tons, steel, second-class protected cruiser, 12 
guns. 

San Francisco, 4,098 tons, steel, second-class protected cruisef, 
I2 guns. 

Charleston, 3,730 tons, steel, second-class protected cruiser, 8 
guns. 

Miantonomoh, 3,990 tons, iron, monitor, 4 guns. 

Amphitrite, 3,990 tons, iron, monitor, 6 guns. 

Monadnock, 3,990 tons, iron, monitor, 6 guns. 

Terror, 3,990 tons, iron, monitor, 4 guns. 

Cincinnati, 3,213 tons, iron, second-class protected cruiser, 1 


guns. 
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Raleigh, 3,213 tons, iron, second-class protected cruiser, 11 
guns. 
Note: Before war was declared, they bought of Brazil the 
Amazonas, a magnificent protected cruiser of more than 6,000 
tons, with perfect armament. She was one of the ships that 
blockaded this port. 

It is to be noted that in the first eleven ships enumerated, the 
number of guns stated is only that of the large-calibre guns, that 
js, from 16-cm. upward, without including rapid-fire, revolving, 
machine guns, etc. 

The first four, namely, the Iowa, Indiana, Massachusetts, and 
Oregon, have four 32-cm. guns each, that is to say, larger guns 
than the medium-calibre ones of the Maria Teresa, Oquendo, and 
Viscaya, each of which had but two 28-cm. guns. The Cristobal 
Colén, as has already been stated, did not have her large guns 
mounted. 

Shortly after the fleet had anchored, the civil and military 
authorities went on board to pay their respects to Admiral 
Cervera. 

It will be remembered that these ships had been assembled at 
the Cape Verde Islands and that many notes were exchanged 
on that subject between the Governments of Spain and the United 
States, until finally the Spanish Government gave definite orders 
for the ships to proceed to the Island of Cuba. 

They arrived at Martinique, where they left the destroyer 
Terror, commanded by Lieut. Francisco de la Rocha, for the 
reason that the vessel had sustained injuries to her boiler and 
was no longer able to follow the fleet. From Martinique, the 
ships proceeded to Curacao, where only two ships could take a 
small quantity of coal, as the laws of that Dutch colony did not 
allow any more to enter the harbor. Finally, as stated above, 
the fleet reached this harbor, without having met Admiral Samp- 
son’s fleet, whether accidentally, or whether Admiral Cervera 
went by way of Curacao on purpose to mislead the American 
admiral, I do not know. 


X.—PROVISIONS OF THE CITY. 


So far my task has been, if not easy, at least pleasant, for in 
honor of the truth and deference to justice, I will say that all 
persons who have so figured, directly or indirectly, in the events 
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under discussion, deserve praise and congratulations. Unforty. 
nately, I can not say as much regarding the question of pro 
visions, which is of such great importance, and has had so much 
to do with the capitulation of this city. 

It is far from me to want to mention or censure any person or 
persons in particular. I am citing facts which every one knows, 
and I believe it to be a duty which I must not shun to set forth 
everything with perfect impartiality. I am making history, and 
with that I have said everything. 

The city of Santiago de Cuba has never been very well supplied 
and provisions have never been abundant there. 

It is only just to state that the whole military element of the 
province and also the hospitals were nine or ten months in arrears 
in the payment of consignments. They had been living on credit 
for some time, and the firms furnishing the supplies, not being 
able to order new ones and meet their obligations, had allowed 
their stores to run very low. We were passing through one of 
those crises which were so frequent in our last war, and which, 
unfortunately, are being repeated in this, owing to the parsimony 
of the Treasury. 

But now, under the circumstances in which Santiago de Cuba 
was, the problem assumed more serious shape, for living became 
almost impossible. Everything was lacking: articles of food, 
prospects, money; our credit and purchasing resources were ex- 
hausted. And this was the case not only at the capital, but 
extended to the whole division. What happened at Santiago, 
also happened at Manzanillo, Holguin, Puerto Principe, Ciego 
de Avila, Morén, Spiritus, and other places of the island, namely, 
the cities supplied the people of the surrounding country and the 
latter had no provisions or stores to furnish in return. 

Moreover, the merchants of this city, little given to great enter 
prises and risky speculations, did not have on hand any more 
than what they felt sure they could sell in a short time. And, 
therefore, I repeat it, provisions, even those of first necessity, 
were certainly not abundant, and everybody knew that when the 
hostile ships should arrive to blockade the city, as must happet 
sooner or later, these would soon give out. A few families under 
stood it and laid in supplies in anticipation of what was to come, 
and they certainly did not regret it, for their fears were realized, 
although, be it said in honor of the truth, there was no motive 
or reason to justify such a condition of affairs. 
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War was Officially declared on April 21, and until the 18th of 
May not a single hostile ship appeared in sight of the harbor. 
There were in it five Spanish merchant vessels, which were pre- 
yented from leaving by the breaking out of hostilities, the Méjico, 
Mortera, San Juan, Reina de los Angeles, and Tomas Brooks. 
Jamaica is only 80 miles from Santiago, and yet not a single 
sack of flour entered the city since before the 21st of April, when a 
small English sailing schooner came from there with a cargo of 
butter, potatoes, onions, and corn-meal, which she sold for a 
good price without landing it at the custom-house. The example 
was not followed; everybody saw the possibility of the conflict 
which had to come without trying to prevent it. 

Had it not been for the arrival of the German steamer Polaria, 
which, fortunately, left at Santiago 1,700 sacks of rice intended 
for Havana, there would have been an absolute lack of provisions, 
as neither the merchants nor any one else attempted to import 
them. 

The last provisions entering the trading houses were brought 
by the steamer Mortera on the 25th of April, consisting of 150 
head of cattle, 180,000 rations of flour, 149,000 of peas, 197,000 
of rice, 79,000 of beans, and 96,000 of wine: Now, without 
including the forces of Guantanamo, Baracoa, and Sagua de 
Tanamo, the needs of the troops of Santiago de Cuba amounted 
to 360,000 rations a month. Thus it will be seen that the pro- 
visions on hand in the trading houses the last days of April were 
hardly sufficient for half a month. 

And this is not the worst; but the merchants, far from con- 
tributing to the welfare of the army, which in reality was defend- 
ing their interests, hid whatever they could and raised the prices 
ina manner which I do not wish to qualify, taking advantage of 
the sad stress to which the blockade had reduced the city. 

An example will show this better than anything I may say on 
the subject. The man who had the contract of furnishing water 
at the bay, relying on the letter of his contract, tried to charge the 
ships of the fleet for the water which they were getting at Las 
Cruces pier, this water being the property of the American com- 
pany of the Juragua mines, for which the Spanish Government 
could therefore not contract, and was conveyed on board by 
means of the water pipes, which are there for that purpose, the 
pump being kept going night and day by the soldiers of Colonel 
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Borry’s column. Nearly all the ships took over 500 pipes of 
water each, which, at 4 pesetas a pipe, amounts to several thou- 
sand dollars. The contractor in question, whose name I do not 
wish to remember, is from the Peninsula, a captain of volunteers, 
and, as he says himself, “a better Spaniard than Pelayo.” 

I do not know what news may have reached the Peninsula 
about the conditions at Santiago de Cuba. It is possible that 
people believe there that only certain articles of food were lack. 
ing; if that is the case, they are greatly mistaken. People here 
have suffered from actual hunger, and many persons have starved 
to death, although the population has been greatly decreased, 
since whole families had left prior to the 21st day of April. |, 
myself, saw a man who had died of hunger in the entrance of the 
Brooks House opposite the captaincy of the port—died because 
he had nothing to eat. 

Horses, dogs, and other animals were dying from hunger in the 
streets and public places and the worst thing was that their car- 
casses were not removed. I also saw—this is significant on 
account of the fatal consequences that might follow—lI saw, I 
repeat, a dog throw himself upon a smaller one and kill and 
devour him. The water from the aqueduct had been cut off, as 
will be seen, and the city was exposed to the danger of the dogs 
going mad, and we should have had that calamity to add to the 
many that were weighing upon us. But why go on? What! 
have said is more than sufficient to show the immense respon 
sibility incurred by those who might have supplied the city with 
provisions, and who neglected and eluded so sacred a duty. 

There were orders and decrees published regulating the price of 
articles of first necessity, but the merchants paid no attention to 
them, as though they did not concern them, and the raising of 
prices was the more unjustifiable and inexcusable, as everything 
that was in the city had been there prior to the declaration of war, 
and had cost no more freight or duty than in normal times. 

If there had been flour and bacon, the soldiers might not have 
become weakened and sick, and yet they fought as the Spanish 
soldier always has fought. What a contrast between him and the 
merchant of this city! But there are things which it is better not 
to air and this is one of them. 
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XI.—COoALING. 


The fleet which left the Cape Verde Islands, which took no coal 
at Martinique where it touched, and which at Curagao took on 
only a few tons in two of the ships, arrived here, as was natural, 
with the bunkers almost empty. Admiral Cervera prepared to 
replenish them, and it may be easily imagined how imperative it 
was to hasten an operation without which the ships were unable 
to execute a single manoeuver, even though their very salvation 
might depend on it. 

Unfortunately, the harbor of Santiago, where there is little 
movement of shipping, has but very scant means and resources, 
especially since the breaking out of the present insurrection. 

There were only four steamers—the Alcyon, Juragua, Esme- 
ralda, and Colon. The first two do not possess the necessary re- 
quirements for towing launches; the Esmeralda does very well 
when the sea is calm and there is not much head wind; the only 
one that has all the necessary requirements is the Colén, but the 
Colén was having her boiler overhauled and it required a week to 
finish the work, which was indispensable. Unfortunately, the 
gunboat Alvarado, which might have rendered good services, was 
in dock renewing her bottom planks, and the work was very slow. 

The army, in its turn, also had a great deal of work on hand 
which it could not possibly leave, such as taking supplies to the 
Morro, water to Punta Gorda, and war material and ammunition 
to both of these places and to the Socapa, and the chiefs and 
officers were needed for directing all the work undertaken. 

The only launches and lighters in the harbor were those of 
Messrs. Ros, some of them useless, others in bad repair, and a 
few only in condition to be used; besides these there were those 
of the Juragua Company, which were good but few in number, 
and, as they belong to American subjects, it was not easy for the 
Government to get them. With such small resources and with 
so much that had to be done, it will be understood how difficult 
it was, not to say impossible, to accomplish everything. 

To give even an imperfect idea of the lack of appliances of 
every description, I will mention that the contractor of water, 
which latter is very bad and for which he charges exorbitant 
prices, had, for the purpose of supplying the ships, only two small 
rudder boats, each with two pipes (about four hogsheads), and 
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there were four ships requiring 1,500 pipes each, without count 
ing the destroyers. 

Naturally all the demands, requests, and complaints, everything 
the fleet needed, wanted or desired, went to the comandancig de 
marina, the personnel of which consisted of the commander, the 
second in command, the aide, the paymaster, three enlisted sea- 
men (cabos de matricula), one of whom had charge of the pro- 
vision stores, and two orderlies, and with this personnel everything 
had to be done that was asked for and everything furnished that 
was wanted. 

The army wanted a tug, the military government wanted a tug 
and launches, and the fleet wanted launches and a tug, and all 
wanted them badly, and all the services were important and 
urgent, and at the captaincy of the port we constantly had to 
solve problems that had no solution, and furnish launches that 
did not exist and tugs that were not to be found. 

The coaling, which went on day and night, progressed very 
slowly, in spite of everything; for at the two piers where the coal 
was there was very little water, and at the end of each pier only 
one lighter could be accommodated without danger of running 
aground, in which case it would have been necessary to wait for 
high water to float it again. 

There is no end to the time and work which it took to put the 
Cardiff coal of the navy dépot on board the ships, and though 
laborers were hired for the Cumberland coal of the Juragua mines, 
the ships, which never stopped coaling as long as they stayed 
at Santiago, never succeeded in filling their bunkers. One detail 
will show the lack of means available at the port. Although 
every store in the town was visited and any price offered for 
baskets, only a very limited number could be found for carrying 
the coal; it had to be put in as best it could. 

There is some work that can neither be understood nor appre 
ciated, that passes by unnoticed and of which people do not even 
have an idea, because it does not constitute actions of war, more 
or less brilliant, and which yet can not be kept up nor stood for 
any length of time. We who belonged to the captaincy of the 
port finally dined, breakfasted, and slept there—or rather, did not 
sleep there, for there never was a night when it was not necessary 
to transmit to the admiral two or three urgent papers, orders, Of 
rather cablegrams, at all hours, and the telephone did not stop 
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a minute and did not give us any rest. Still it was not the work 
that made the situation unbearable; what soldier or sailor did 
not work desperately at Santiago de Cuba? No, the sad, the 
lamentable thing was that, being so anxious to please all, we were 
unable to satisfy anybody. 

The coal belonging to the navy, consisting of 2,300 tons of Car- 
diff, was taken on at the piers of Bellavista, situated in the western 
part of the bay. Besides this, General Linares placed at Admiral 
Cervera’s disposal about 600 tons of Cumberland coal from the 
Juragua mines and 600 tons from the Sabanilla railway. 

The water had to be gotten by the boats of the fleet in bulk at 
the piers of Las Cruces and at the faucet near the Royal Pier. 
Some of the ships got their own water by going alongside the 
first-named pier. 


XII.—OPINIONS AS TO WHY THE FLEET DID NOT GO OUT. 


In narrating the events of Santiago, it was not my intention to 
to make remarks of any kind on them, nor to permit myself com- 
ments thereon, as I consider that I have neither the authority, 
nor the ability (and this I do not say from false modesty), nor the 
right to do so. My object has been to give a simple account of 
what I witnessed, what I saw, and what I heard from trustworthy 
sources, and of the authenticity of which I am certain, feeling 
sure that in Spain, though the facts are known as a whole, they 
are not known there in detail; but in the presence of certain 
insinuations and certain doubts I can not remain silent and 
indifferent. 

Great was the joy caused by the arrival of the fleet among the 
peninsular element generally and some of the sons of Cuba who 
truly love us. But after a few days, a number of intelligent and 
prominent people, or at least recognized as such, showed great 
impatience and surprise that the ships should remain in port, 
and never got tired asking what the fleet was doing there and 
why it did not go out. 

It is easy to answer that question. 

If Admiral Cervera can be accused of anything, it is an excess 
of courage. One need only to read his record of service to be 
convinced of that, and the third day of July proved it only too 
well. Admiral Cervera received many cablegrams and official 
letters; no one knew better than he did what was going on in 
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Spain and in Cuba, and what was then being ordered and 
required of him, and that Admiral Cervera acted as he should 
have done admits of no discussion. My only object is to answer 
the question which so many were asking in Santiago: “What 
was the fleet doing there?” What was it doing? Well, a great 
deal. 

It is not always great battles or great fights that decide the out. 
come of a campaign. Napoleon I, by an admirable manceuver, 
closed in on the Austrian Generai Marck at Ulm, and the latter 
had to surrender with his whole army without having fired a 
single shot. 

When Admiral Villeneuve, who unfortunately commanded 
the allied fleets of France and Spain, learned that Admiral Ros- 
silly, appointed to relieve him, was at Madrid, he preferred to 
fight with Nelson rather than present himself before Napoleon, 
So he decided to leave Cadiz, and he called together the com- 
manders of both fleets on the ship Bucentaure. The Spanish 
objected, on the grounds that, in order to leave Cadiz, they needed 
timé and a favorable wind, that the ships were in need of repairs, 
had to replenish their provisions and ammunition and complete 
their crews, that the season was far advanced, and that, if the 
English were compelled to blockade them in winter, it would be 
equivalent for them to the loss of a naval battle; that was the 
opinion of men like Gravina, Churruca, and Galiano. 

They added that, moreover, the barometer was very low and 
that a storm was imminent, whereupon Rear Admiral Magon 
replied “that what was low was the courage in some hearts.” 
At this insult, the Spanish, losing all prudence and calm, decided 
to go out in search of the enemy to prove that they still retained 
their courage. That was all that the French admiral wanted 
The combined fleets went out, and what happened at Cape Tra 
falgar is well known. 

Now, then, the question is answered already: the ships were 
compelling the enemy to sustain with superior forces the block- 
ade of Santiago de Cuba, with all its difficulties and dangefs 
While our ships were in port, safe from the ordinary dangers of 
the sea, using hardly any coal, not exhausting their engines, 
waiting for a favorable opportunity to manceuver, when and as 
best they could, the hostile fleet was obliged to cruise on the 
coast day and night, using a great deal of coal, constantly doing 
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sea service, which is always laborious, especially in time of war, 
exhausting their engines, and exposed to the danger of having 
to abandon the blockade in case of a storm from the south or 
east, still more if the season of cyclones should come. 

It is certainly true that a victory can be achieved without the 
necessity of giving battle, so much so that, if it had been 
possible for us, besides the ships that were at Santiago, to have 
two at Cienfuegos, for instance, and two more at Nuevitas, which 
ports are well suited for placing lines of torpedoes, owing to 
their narrow entrances, there is no doubt hut that the Americans, 
who, outside of the ships they had in the Philippines, had sent 
their whole fleet to the island of Cuba, would have had to block- 
ade those three ports with forces superior to ours and to keep 
watch at Key West if they did not want to expose themselves to 
a serious disaster, or would have had to force one of the ports, 
thereby exposing themselves to a hecatomb; and we only need 
think of the number of their ships to understand that they could 
not successfully threaten so many points; though they only had 
to deal with Santiago and had almost all the ships of the fleet in 
front of it, they would have found it necessary to desist from 
taking the offensive. 

The foregoing shows that ships do not necessarily have to give 
battle in order to obtain results. Those in Santiago harbor suc- 
ceeded for forty-six days in keeping before the mouth of the har- 
bor a vastly superior fleet, which performed no special acts of 
prowess except to throw a hail of projectiles which comparatively 
did very little damage. One could not obtain better results with 
less work; and if provisions had not been wanting in Santiago, 
God knows, if our fleet had remained there, to what extremes 
impatience and despair might not have carried Admiral Sampson! 


XIII.—Tue BLockape. 


As I have already given a description, though very deficient, of 
the sites and places that were the scene of these events (IV: Scene 
of Events), and of the miserable resources we had for their 
defense, it will be easy to understand them by remembering and 
fixing the attention on what has been said. 

I have already stated that on the 18th of May, the Saint Louis, 
equipped for war, and a gunboat whose name could not be ascer- 


fained, fired about 80 shots, which were answered by Punta 
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Gorda, the only battery that was then in condition to answer the 
attack. If it had happened a few hours later, one of the 16cm 
Hontoria guns of the Socapa could have been fired, but as stated, 
it was not mounted until the night of the 18th. The hostile ships 
disappeared to the east. The next day, the 19th, the Spanish 
fleet, coming from Curacao, entered the harbor and commenced 
to coal on the 2oth. 

21st.—This day, a ship coming from the south came close tp 
the mouth of the harbor, then shaping her course westward. At 
10.30 P. M. the Morro telephone gave notice that two ships had 
been firing on Punta Cabrera for 15 minutes, ten shots in all 
Probably they were firing at Colonel Aldea’s forces, which cov 
ered that part of the coast. 

22d.—At 7 A. M. the lookout signaled a steamer to the east 
and another half an hour later. We learned from the Morro that 
one of them appeared to be the same that had been sighted the 
day before; the other was a three-master. Both of them wer 
thought to be hostile vessels because they were going very slowly 
and reconnoitering the coast. The new one had three smoke- 
stacks. 

At 11.30 the vessels were south of the Morro (that is, in front 
of it), proceeding very slowly westward, where they disappeared 
at half-past four. 

23d.—At 5.45 a vessel was signaled to the south and an hour 
later two to the east. At 9 the Morro said that one of the three 
vessels had three smokestacks, the same that had been sighted 
the day before, and one was a battle-ship, and that flag signals 
were being made. 

At 11.30 a vessel was signaled to the west; at 12.30 the Moro 
said that the vessel just arrived had three masts and three smoke 
stacks. 

At 4.10 we learned by telephone that one of the four vessels 
had disappeared to the south and the others were coming close 
to the mouth of the harbor. 

At 7 the three ships disappeared, one to the east and two t0 
the south. 

24th.—At 2 o’clock the lookout signaled two steamers to the 
south. The sky was clouded and nothing could be distinguished 
beyond a certain distance. 

At 11.45 the destroyer Plutén went out. 
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At 12.30 four hostile vessels were distinguished, though with 
difficulty, owing to the cloudy weather, to the east of the mouth 
of the harbor. 

When seeing the Plutén go out, one of them shaped her course 
to the westward and passed close to the destroyer without being 
able to attack her, then proceeded westward. The others started 
in the same direction, also in pursuit of her, but without success, 
as the Plutén had naturally eluded meeting them. 

The four vessels disappeared to the westward. 

At 2 o'clock, the Spanish flagship (Infanta Maria Teresa) started 
up and went alongside the Las Cruces Pier for water. 

At 5.30 two vessels were signaled to the south: they disap- 
peared in that direction after dark. 

asth—At 6 o’clock two steamers were signaled, one to the 
south and one to the west. 

At 7.30 the Crist6bal Colén started up and shortly after cast 
anchor again. 

At the same hour, the Morro reported that one of the two ves- 
sels signaled was apparently heading toward the harbor at full 
speed, and the other seemed to be chasing her. Three-quarters 
of an hour later it was reported that the vessel appeared to have 
been captured at quite a distance from the mouth of Santiago 
harbor, and that both were going south, the captured vessel 
ahead and the other following. 

The Infanta Maria Teresa sheered off from Las Cruces Pier at 
1 o'clock P. M., and the Oquendo then went alongside, also to 
take water; the former anchored again in the bay. 

At 2 o’clock the Vizcaya cast anchor south of Cay Ratones, 
near Cajumas Bay. The Cristébal Colén anchored south of 
Punta Gorda. 

26th.—At 2 o’clock P. M. the Oquendo left Las Cruces Pier 
and anchored again in the bay. 

The position of the fleet was as follows: The Cristébal Colén 
was at anchor south of Punta Gorda, close to it, presenting her 
broadside to the mouth of the harbor, in line with the channel 
to which she presented her guns, so as to be able to attack the 
enemy in case he should try to force it. 

The Vizcaya close to Cajumas Bay, facing the same as the 
Colén so as to unite their fire in case the enemy should succeed 
in passing Punta Soldado. 
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The Maria Teresa and Oquendo south of Cay Ratones, so as 
to defend the channel of Punta Gorda as well as the genenl 
anchoring place and the city. During the day three ships wer 
sighted to the south, and disappeared shortly after in the same 
direction. 

27th.—At 6 the lookout signaled two vessels to the south, 

At 11.30 it signaled five more ships. There were now seven jp 
sight. 

At 12.15 General Linares went to the Morro in the steamboat 
of the captaincy of the port. 

At 12.30 four more ships were sighted; total, eleven ships, 

Of the eleven ships in sight, four are battle-ships. 

At 2.30 P. M. another ship arrived. 

At nightfall General Linares returned from the Morro. The 
ships disappeared to the south. 

28th.—At 6.15 the lookout signaled a vessel within 5 miles of 
the Morro, and at noon she disappeared to the south. 

At 4.30 P. M. six large ships were signaled, disappearing to 
the south at nightfall. 

29th.—At daybreak the destroyers Plutén and Furor went out 
to reconnoiter, returning at 8. 

During the day they anchored in the bay; at night they cast 
anchor at the Socapa and at Nispero Bay in order to guard the 
entrance of the harbor. 

General Linares went to the Morro in the tug Alcyon. 

At 7, seven hostile ships were sighted reconnoitering the coast, 
at a distance of about 8 miles; they withdrew to the south before 
dark. 

30th.—At 5.30 the hostile fleet was signaled approaching to 
within 9 miles of the harbor. It consisted of seven ships. 

At noon three others arrived from the south and joined the 
former. 

31st.—At 5.45 the lookout signaled eleven ships to the south. 

At 2 P. M. gun fire was heard. The lookout reported that the 
coast was being fired on. 

At 2.40 Punta Gorda battery opened fire, ceasing again shortly 
after. 

The ships of the Spanish fleet hoisted their battle-flags and 
fired up their boilers. 

At 2.30 the firing was quite lively. 

By 3 it became slower and ceased at 3.30. 
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The enemy had been firing on the Morro and Socapa batteries, 
without any casualty in either. 

The ships disappeared, as usual, to the south before dark. 

Thus end the events of the month of May, insignificant on the 
whole and only a prologue to those that were to follow. 

During the days of May 2oth to 22d, the insurgent chief Calixto 
Garcia, with a numerous contingent of troops and artillery, at- 
tacked the village of Palma Soriano on the Cauto river. Gen- 
eral Vara de Rey, at the head of 1,000 men and two guns, 
repulsed the hostile forces, routing them and killing a great many. 
On our side we had 16 wounded. This operation of the soldier 
hero, simulating a surrounding movement by crossing the Cauto 
at three or four fords, and pursuing the rebels 2 miles beyond 
Palma Soriano, was due to the skilful distribution of the scant 
forces of the line of observation. This line, as will be readily 
understood from the chart at the end of the book, was weak, 
very weak, in almost its whole extent. It was, indeed, work that 
deserves praise, to guard, patrol, and sustain strategic points, 
cultivated land, coasts, roads, and railroads, with such a small 
and weak contingent of troops. And the forces that we were 
expecting from Havana, and the arrival of which had been an- 
nounced, did not appear. 

As a collier was being expected, it was supposed that the vessel 
captured on the 25th was the one. It is possible; but, on the 
other hand, it may not have been. In any event, there was much 
surprise expressed at Santiago that, since the hostile fleet was 
not in sight, but only one or two vessels, Admiral Cervera had 
not prevented the capture, or at least recovered the prize. 

The reason why he did not is very simple. Our fleet had 
taken on board all the Cardiff coal that was at the navy depot, 
without succeeding, as has been seen, in filling its bunkers, and 
there remained only the 1,100 tons of Cumberland coal of which 
Gen. Linares could dispose; this latter coal is inferior to the 
former, and I believe it is hardly necessary for me to point out 
how important it is that a fleet should have good fuel; it may be 
its salvation at a given moment; consequently the fleet, which 
had the prospect of having extremely difficult manceuvers of the 
highest importance to execute, could not afford to waste even a 
single piece of coal to no purpose. 

The capture took place a long distance from the mouth of the 
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harbor; before a ship could weigh anchor, clear the channel, get 
up full steam and traverse that distance, at least three hours 
must elapse, and where would have been the captor and the prize 
by that time? And even granting that the former could not 
bring the latter in safety, would he allow it to fall into ou 
hands? Certainly not. Two gunshots would have sunk her 
very quickly, especially if, as was believed, she had a heavy 
cargo; and the Colén, or any other ship that had gone out on 
that errand, would have consumed, probably to no purpose, a 
quantity of coal which it was imperative to keep for much more 
important and less hazardous operations than pursuing merchant 
steamers equipped for war and taking or recapturing prizes, 
Moreover, from the 22d to the 28th, the swell of the sea pre- 
vented the ships from going out; the pilots of the harbor were 
not willing to take them out, saying that in view of the state of 
the sea, they might touch bottom, especially the Cristébal Colén. 


XIV.—THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Although the comparison may perhaps not be considered very 
apt, I might say that the month of May was the paradise of the 
blockade, while the month of June was its purgatory, and the 
month of July its hell. 

The appearance of the first hostile ships before the Morro of 
Santiago, as the natural result of the war decided upon by the 
Government of the United States and accepted by ours, and the 
noise of the first gunshots caused both consternation and curiosity 
among the inhabitants of the city; but as man becomes accus 
tomed to everything, so the situation, which at that time was, if 
not dangerous, yet certainly very unpleasant and disagreeable, 
was finally looked upon with indifference. 

The boats of the fleet were constantly going back and forth 
between the ships and the piers to supply the innumerable wants 
of the former, and gave to the marina an aspect of animation 
which it never wore in normal times. The Alameda, where the 
music of the Santiago regiment played, as usual, on Sunday ever 
ings, by order of the military authorities who were desirous of 
raising the spirit of the inhabitants as much as possible, and 
the Plaza de Armas, where the drums continued to beat the tattoo 
every Thursday and Sunday, were always full of people, although 
so many had left the city. People fond of giving sensational 
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news, especially those who took pleasure in inventing it, had a 
wide field and plenty material to satisfy their desire; and any one 
having patience and curiosity enough to collect the news floating 
through the city might have written a very original and amusing 
book. 

The children were playing war, pelting each other with stones 
inside and around the city, divided into parties in command of a 
Cervera of ten summers or a Sampson of twelve Aprils. 

The different corps of volunteers were considerably increased 
by the many men who came to swell their ranks, especially 
chiefs and officers; the city was full of sabers, machetes, stars, 
and galloons, and I believe not even in Berlin, the capital of the 
most military nation of Europe, are as many uniforms seen as we 
saw in this city, usually so quiet. Even the clerks of the guard- 
house and employees of the civil guard armed themselves with 
carbines and machetes. 

And while I am talking of the volunteers I will finish their 
history to the end, which is not without interest. 

After sunset and during the first hours of the night the volun- 
teers would gather at the Alameda, which they filled completely, 
divided into more or less numerous platoons, which officers of the 
regular army, or their own officers, undertook to drill, and at the 
first gun or the first blast of the bugle, they reported promptly, 
especially the chiefs and officers, at the posts which had been as- 
signed to them beforehand. 

Every night a guard of twenty-five men, commanded by an offi- 
cer, occupied the large shed of the Alameda and placed its senti- 
nels, and from that time until dawn the noise of musket butts 
striking on the wooden floor was constantly heard, and by many 
people mistaken for gunshots, and the “ Who goes there?” ad- 
dressed to every moving object was an evident proof of the ex- 
treme vigilance observed, and showed that it would not be easy 
to surprise them. 

The firemen were always on hand whenever they were needed at 
the pier to take the wounded from the Morro and Socapa to the 
hospital on their stretchers, and their energy, good will, and zeal 
can not be sufficiently praised. 

On the 1st, 2d, and 3d of July, as will be seen later, a large num- 
ber of volunteers hurried to the trenches of the third line, where 
they fought the enemy like brave men, and where some of them 
Were wounded. 
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Unfortunately, after that day, with a few honorable exceptions 
the spirit animating them underwent a complete change; thei 
enthusiasm became indifference, their valor prudence; they lef 
the trenches to which they never returned, and exchanged the 
uniform for civilian’s clothes and the gun or machete for the 
measuring-stick or weighing scales. 

Why this change? There is an explanation for it. It is ay 
error to suppose that the soldier is braver than the volunteer, 
there is no reason why he should be; they are both Spanish. By 
the soldier has military habits and discipline which the volunteer 
lacks; he has chiefs and officers whom he must needs respect and 
obey, the volunteer has not; and that is the whole explanation. 

As long as the enemy was making attacks which it was neces 
sary to repel the volunteers fought with energy and enthusiasm; 
but when the battle and excitement were over, when the period of 
trenches arrived, with the hot sun in daytime and dampness at 
night, with rains, sickness, privations, and want, in a word, the 
hour of suffering in silence and with resignation, the hour of sub- 
ordination, of sacrifice and duty, then, one after another, under 
this pretext or that, they returned to the city, determined not to 
go back. 

The circle narrowed more and more, the probabilities of capitu- 
lation and death increased as those of triumph and success dimin- 
ished, and then it was that they remembered their families, their 
own interests, and themselves, that they took off their uniforms, 
which, in their opinion, might cause them trouble, and, not con- 
sidering themselves safe in the city, they went to hide at Cinco 
Reales, Las Cruces, and on board of merchant steamers, or any 
other place where they thought themselves safe from projectiles, 
and there were even those who emigrated to El Caney and Cuab- 
itas, occupied by the Americans and the insurgents respectively. 

What I relate I do not know from hearsay; I saw it myself at 
Cinco Reales, upon my return from the cruiser Reina Mercedes, 
sunk in the entrance of the harbor, where I had gone by orders of 
the commander of marine in order to report to him on the exact 
position then occupied by the vessel. At Cinco Reales I found 
many in hiding, in civilians’ clothes, some with their families and 
others alone. 

But while men who had carried the gun did such things, others 
who had girded the sword, with a show of doing great things, did 
even worse. 
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XV.—WAITING. 


The events of the month of May, although they are not, or 
rather do not appear to be, of great importance in themselves, 
because there were no special movements on the part of the enemy 
and no casualties of any kind on ours, are in reality of great im- 
portance, and their consequences have had great influence and 
weight on the result of the war, which has been decided, so to 
speak, in the waters of Santiago de Cuba and in front of the 
trenches in this precinct. 

If we take into consideration the position of Santiago de Cuba, 
situated at the southern extremity of the island, and therefore 
at a comparative distance from the United States and Key West, 
the base of operations of the Yankees; the topography of its 
harbor, difficult in itself to force; the absence of military import- 
ance of the city, which is not a stronghold or even a military city, 
and the scarcity of roads and railways so that it is almost cut off 
from communication with any important or strategic point, it is 
not too much to assume that the Americans had no idea of mak- 
ing great demonstrations or operations, but thought that it would 
be sufficient to blockade it, and throw in a few projectiles as they 
had done at other cities on the coast, and a proof of this is that, 
until the 18th of May, that is, nearly a month after the declaration 
of war, not a single hostile vessel was seen, and the two that 
appeared then were a merchant vessel equipped for war and a 
small gunboat, which, after reconnoitering, disappeared to the 
east. 

But the arrival of the Spanish fleet, though composed of only 
four battle-ships, but these the only ones of that class which we had 
in the island, and therefore the only ones that could inspire any 
fear, the absolute necessity of replenishing them with coal, which 
took a number of days, because, in view of the scarcity of facilities 
of any kind it could not be done in less time, compelled the enemy 
to make the city, and especially the harbor where the fleet was at 
anchor, their objective, although they had not taken much 
thought of it at first; to concentrate upon this objective all their 
forces on sea and on land, and to take for the scene of the war 
one which was least adapted for their plans and which they had 
least thought of choosing. 

When did they learn that our ships had anchored in the harbor? 
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I do not know; nor do I believe that anybody in Santiago knows 
it. If the St. Louis and the gunboat which has been mentioned 
several times returning from Guantanamo on the 19th, where 
went presumably to continue the blockade when they left these 
waters, there is no doubt but that they could see our ships and 
some people think that they at once notified their admiral, but ] 
doubt it, because it was not until the 27th that ships appeared ip 
such numbers as would make it possible to check or defeat ours, 

It might be said in answer to this that the hostile fleet may have 
had a thousand reasons, which we could not know, for this delay 
in assembling and appearing at the harbor. It is possible, but in 
that case, if the enemy knew ever since the 19th, what had hap- 
pened, why did they continue to appear in small numbers before 
the mouth of the harbor, exposing themselves to serious trouble? 
I do not believe that the enemy received any information on the 
subject, or at least complete evidence, until the 24th, when the 
vessels which were cruising in Santiago waters, saw the Pluton 
come out and go back again, for they knew that she accompanied 
the fleet and formed part of it. It was three days later, the 27th, 
that eleven ships appeared, four of them, at least, battle-ships. 
This interval of time was necessary, of course, to advise the hos- 
tile fleet, which was perhaps between Cape San Antonio and 
Havana, or Cape San Antonio and Cienfuegos. 

In any event, the operations of the month of May assumed 
great importance, for the harbor remained closed, where since 
before the declaration of war no provisions of any kind had 
entered, if we except those which the small English schooner 
already mentioned brought from Jamaica, and which are hardly 
worth taking into consideration. 

Another problem: Why did the hostile ships which remained 
all day long in front of the mouth of the harbor disappear at dark 
instead of continuing to watch it during the night? I do not 
know that either. The whole coast is accessible and the ground 
so high that it can be distinguished perfectly even in stormy 
weather, so that there was no danger in remaining there in calm 
weather such as we have had all this year (for even in that Prove 
dence had favored them), and what I say is true, as shown by the 
fact that afterwards they never left the mouth of the harbor fora 
-single moment, day or night, as will be seen. 

Was it perhaps because they had become convinced of the diff 
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culty of forcing the harbor, especially with a fleet inside, and 
wanted, by opening a passage, to give the fleet a chance to come out 
in order to take refuge in another harbor less difficult of access? 
But such tactics might have had fatal results, because if our ships 
should reach Havana harbor, a few hours from Key West, under 
the protection of its 300 guns, and united with the other warships 
that were there, the situation would have become materially 
changed, and the Americans might have had a chance to regret 
such tactics. That they should have made such a mistake is not 
to be thought of; besides, if that had been their intention, they 
would not have maintained such vigilance during the day. Were 
they simulating a retreat to return at night to the harbor, without 
lights, so as not to be seen? That is not probable; in order to see 
the mouth of the harbor they must have been seen themselves 
from the heights of the Morro or Socapa, where the strictest 
watch was also exercised. I suppose, for I can not think of any- 
thing else, that, not having been able as yet to unite all their 
naval forces, they did not want to run the risk of a battle at night 
with a fleet that had destroyers, the number of which they proba- 
bly did not know, and did not learn until later, through the secret 
information which they probably received from the insurgents. 

But all this is only supposition and hypothesis, no doubt en- 
tirely erroneous. The incontrovertible, undeniable fact is that, 
on the 27th, the enemy appeared with forces much superior to 
ours and remained all day long opposite the Morro, retreating at 
tight, or simulating retreat. Thus ended the month of May. 


XVI.—THE MERRIMAC. 


June 1st—At 6 o’clock the lookout signaled the hostile fleet in 
ight, consisting of thirteen ships; five battle-ships and eight 
merchant and warships, among them one torpedo boat. 

At7 o'clock gunshots were heard. 

At 12.30 the fleet started up, moving away from the harbor 
fom which it was about 6 miles distant; half an hour later it 
teversed its course and came again closer. 

At night the Spanish fleet changed its anchoring place. 

The Maria Teresa and Vizcaya anchored south of, and with 
their broadsides toward, Cay Ratones and were forming the first 
line for the defense of the harbor. The Colén and Oquendo 
anchored north of the same Cay and were forming the second line. 
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2nd.—At 5.30 nineteen ships appeared at the mouth of the 
harbor, at a distance of about 5 miles. 

At 7 the Morro reported that they were going to fire a fey 
shots to discharge some of the guns. 

3rd.— At 3.30 gunshots were being heard toward the mouth of 
the harbor and the firing became very lively. 

At 4 o'clock it was learned at the comandancia de marina that 
a merchant vessel had come very close to the mouth of the chan. 
nel; that the batteries had fired at her and she had not answered; 
and at that moment she was already inside; shortly after she 
passed by the bow of the Reina Mercedes, which, it will be 
remembered, was moored between the Socapa and Cay Smith, 
with her bow towards the channel which she was defending with 
her two 16-cm. Hontoria guns and Whitehead torpedoes. 

By 4.20 the firing, which had been very violent, ceased. 

At 4.30 it was learned that the hostile ship had gone down in 
the mouth of the channel, close to Punta Soldado, but without 
obstructing it. 

At 5.30, it now being daylight, very slow firing was again 
heard and ceased at 6. 

At 5.30 the commandant of marine went to the mouth of the 
harbor in the steam launch. 

When he returned, we learned that one of the merchant vessels 
forming part of the American fleet, called the Merrimac, with two 
masts and one smokestack, larger than the Méjico, had forced the 
entrance at 5.30; that she had been sunk in the channel close to 
Punta Soldado, by the guns of the Mercedes and the rapid-fire 
guns of the battery below the Socapa, and was lying in the direc- 
tion of the Socapa, without obstructing the entrance or prevent- 
ing our ships from going out, and that one lieutenant and seven 
sailors forming her crew had been captured and were on board 
the Mercedes. 

Besides the firing on the vessel from the guns, the Pluton 
launched two torpedoes and the Mercedes two more. Two sub 
marine mines were discharged from the first line and one from 
the second. 

During the events related above, General Linares was at the 
Morro, where he had repaired by land on receipt of the first news. 
At daybreak, General Toral, military governor of Santiago, came 
to assist the navy with a force of regulars and volunteers. 
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At 7a company went to reénforce the forces at the Socapa and 
the Morro. 

At 7.30 the forces that had come to assist the navy withdrew. 

At 11 p. m. firing was heard at a great distance in a south- 
easterly direction; it ceased at 12.15. The fire was extremely 
slow. 

As may have been noticed, on June 1 the enemy appeared 
before the Morro with thirteen ships, five of them battle-ships 
and eight merchant and war vessels; that is to say, with forces 
superior to ours, in number as well as caliber of armament, and 
also from the fact that they were better protected than ours, as 
may be seen from the report of the United States Navy, and as 
unfortunately we found out ourselves later. From that time on 
the hostile ships, which were afterwards increased in number, 
established day and night a constant watch, without withdrawing 
at nightfall, as they used to do. Probably they suspected—for 
they never lacked advices and secret information—that our fleet, 
for want of provisions, would before very long be compelled to 
go out, and that is what they were waiting for. 

On the 2d, nineteen ships were present. 

At daybreak of the 3d, the Merrimac forced the entrance of the 
harbor, at 3.30, with the result above set forth. 

In spite of the time that has elapsed, we, at Santiago, have not 
succeeded in ascertaining definitely—though it is probably known 
in Spain from American newspapers that are in the habit of pub- 
lishing everything—what was the real object that the Merrimac 
had in view. 

She had guns and did not fire; she had torpedoes, though im- 
perfect and primitive, if I may be permitted the expression, or 
tudimental, which she did not use; if she was trying to explode 
our mines, she did not accomplish her design; and, finally, she 
had 2,000 tons of coal on board. The lieutenant who com- 
manded her refused to state the object of his maneuver, saying 
only that it was made by order of Admiral Sampson; later, he 
said to Mr. Ramsden, British consul, that if the vessel were exam- 
ined, it would be found that she carried torpedoes, as indeed was 
the case. Therefore, it may be reasonably supposed that the 
object was to sink the vessel across the channel, so as to obstruct 
it and prevent our ships from going out; and having made sure 
of that, to use part of their ships in other operations; and if the 
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vessel did not come to lie across the channel and did not obstruct 
it, it was because she lost control of her movements, her rudder 
having been disabled by some projectile, so that she went dow, 
where it suited her least. 

There is another fact in this connection which may and shoul 
arrest the attention of experts in that subject: The Pluti 
launched two torpedoes, the Mercedes two more, all of them 
Whitehead; two mines were discharged from the first line ang 
one from the second; and yet the vessel was not blown up and 
passed both lines in safety, which shows that the effect of tore 
does is moral rather than material, and that it is not easy to dis 
charge them at the right moment. To do so requires a degre 
of experience, a range of sight, and a presence of mind no 
easily found united in a single man. The occurrence to which] 
have reference demonstrates this very clearly. 

During the day the officer and seven men of the Merrimac, who 
had first been taken on board the Mercedes, were temporarily 
transferred to the Morro. 

From II to 12.30 in the night, the hostile ships were firing, 
though slowly, oiitside of the harbor and towards the southeast, 
The object of this has never been ascertained. 

I have several times spoken with General Ros, governor of the 
Morro, and he has always repeated these and similar words: 
“ From the beginning of the hostilities to the end I have remained 
in the castle, from where, as you know, everything can be seen 
and observed. Sooner or later I have always learned the object 
of everything the enemy has done and the reason for it; but the 
firing of that night, though I saw and heard it myself, I have 
never understood. I believe they were firing on some ship they 
saw, or thought they saw; but it may be that they were firing on 
the land; but I believe in that case the object and result of the 
firing would have become known sooner or later.” 

That same day Captain (General) Parades, second in command 
of the fleet, disembarked from the Cristébal Colén and embarked 
temporarily on the Mercedes, where he remained until the 21st, 
taking command of all the defenses at the mouth of the harbor. 


XVII.—Tue BLockapE CONTINUES. 


June 4th—There were to be seen at the mouth of the harbor 
seventeen ships: Six battle-ships, five warships, and six merchant 
vessels. 
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At 11.30 a. m., the second commander of the local naval forces 
(being the writer of this book), as judge, accompanied by the aid 
of the captaincy of the port, Mr. Leguina, as secretary, and the 
Government interpreter, Mr. Isidoro Agostini, went to the Morro 
in the steam launch of the captaincy of the port, for the purpose 
of taking the depositions of the lieutenant and seven men who 
had been taken prisoners. 

The former, Mr. Hobson, 27 years old, born in the State of 
Alabama, is a lieutenant in the corps of naval constructors, who, 
in the United States, study in the naval college, and those first 
promoted are assigned to that corps; I state this so that it may 
not seem strange that he commanded the Merrimac, for, as they 
are officers of the Navy, they can build and command ships. 

Upon learning the object of the visit, the prisoner, from whose 
room a great extent of the sea and part of the blockading fleet 
could be seen, asked why the British Consul, who was in charge 
of the United States Consulate, was not present when his deposi- 
tion was to be taken, and he wanted to know whether I belonged 
to the army or the navy; what might be the consequences of his 
statement; by whose authority he was being examined; and he 
stated that, since he had been taken prisoner by Admiral Cervera 
himself in his own boat (as was true), it was his understanding 
that he could and should answer only Admiral Cervera, or some 
one delegated by him. And although all this was said in the very 
best form and with a thousand protestations of his respect and 
deference for me, it did not prevent our positions from being 
reversed, and far from my asking the prisoner questions, it was 
he, on the contrary, who asked them of me. I told him so, asking 
him through the interpreter to state categorically whether he was 
disposed to answer. He replied he was ready to answer the ques- 
tions which he thought he ought to answer, but not those which 
he deemed untimely. Therefore, and in order not to lose time, I 
at once asked him one question which I knew beforehand he 
would refuse to answer, namely, by whose order and for what 
purpose he entered the harbor; he replied: “ By order of Admiral 
Sampson; the second part I can not answer.” I then deemed 
my mission at an end and had the fact set down. 

A few days later, this officer was transferred to quarters on the 
Reina Mercedes that had been prepared for him, and the seven 
men to others on the vessel, where they remained until they were 
released. 
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As I left the Morro and stood on the esplanade in front of it, | 
had an opportunity for the first time to admire the spectacle tha 
presented itself to my eyes; I say “ admire,” for the picture was 
truly worthy of admiration. 

The evening was most beautiful; the sea was as smooth as q 
lake, there was hardly any wind and the sky was perfectly clear 

At a distance of about five miles, seventeen ships could be seen: 
eleven warships, among them seven battle-ships and one torpedo 
boat, and the other six merchant vessels, the nearest one about 
six miles from the harbor, formed a large arc, one extremity of 
which was at Aguadores and the other at Punta Cabrera. The 
largest and most powerful ships were in the center. Among 
them were the Iowa, Indiana, Brooklyn, and New York; the 
latter two may be easily recognized by their three smokestacks, 
The fifth was presumably the Massachusetts; and finally the 
Texas and Amazonas. The New York and Brooklyn taking 
advantage of the state of the sea, had a merchant steamer 
alongside and were coaling. All of them had their engines 
stopped and their bows in different directions according to the 
current. From time to time, one of them would move a short 
distance forward and then return again to her place. Among 
the merchant vessels were specially noticeable the Saint Louis 
(the first vessel that had been seen at Santiago), a huge trans- 
atlantic steamer of over 10,000 tons, which looked larger than 
any of the other ships, including the armorclads, and a steam 
yacht of great speed, very small, on the contrary, and which 
looked like a ship’s boat. This is the yacht that was in constant 
communication with Punta Cabrera. There also was a torpedo 
boat or destroyer. A few days later, I saw the same spectacle 
from the high battery of the Socapa, and I shall never forget it. 

Before I continue, I will state that on May 26, the cable had 
been cut at Cape Cruz, so that communication with Manzanillo 
was interrupted until June 17, when the conrection was reéstab 
lished. 

5th—The American fleet could be seen at the mouth of the 
harbor, being the same ships we had seen the night before. 

General Linares returned from the Morro at 8 o’clock p. ™ 
and ordered the launches and a tug to be gotten ready to take 
150 men to the mouth of the harbor. 

At 10.30, a chief, two officers and 120 soldiers embarked and 
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went out in a launch towed by the Col6én, assisted by the Alcyon; 
the tugs returned at 1 o'clock at night. 

At 2 o'clock in the morning, through the fault of a collier coal- 
ing near the hut of the English cable at Las Cruces, said hut was 
burned; it was an accident, but none the less deplorable. 


XVIII.—TuHE BOMBARDMENT INCREASES. 


June 6th.—Eighteen ships were visible at the mouth of the har- 
bor. At 7.30 the lookout reported that the ships were starting up 
and approaching. 

At 8.30 ten ships—the Iowa, Indiana, Massachusetts, Brook- 
lyn, New York, Texas, Amazonas, Minneapolis, and two other 
warships—forming two divisions, opened fire, the first division 
on the Morro and Aguadores, the second on the Socapa; one ship 
was detached from the latter division to bombard Mazamorra and 
adjoining points on the coast, where the column of Colonel Aldea 
(Asiatic battalion) had detachn.ents and was operating. 

When the American fleet opened fire, it was so intense and the 
shots followed each other in such quick succession that it mht 
have seemed like a fusillade if the mighty thunder of guns can be 
compared with the crackling of smafl arms. 

By 9 o'clock it became somewhat slower, shortly after reaching 
again the same intensity, then decreasing once more at 10.15, and 
again becoming terribly intense at 10.30. 

At 11.2 it ceased. 

Punta Gorda battery fired only 7 shots. 

At 12.15 intense firing was heard again in the distance to the 
east; it ceased at 1.45. 

At 2 p. m. there arrived at the royal pier a boat from the Reina 
Mercedes, towed by her steam launch, with Lieutenant Ozamiz, 
bringing three seriously wounded sailors, who were taken to the 
military hospital. This officer reported the death of Commander 
Emilio de Acosta y Eyermann, second in command of the cruiser, 
and of five sailors; also, that Ensign Molins, one boatswain, and 
several other sailors had been wounded; their names could not be 
ascertained owing to the condition of the ship, nor could even the 
exact number of wounded be stated, as it had been necessary to 
extinguish two fires on board. 


At 2.45 a private boat arrived at the pier, carrying a sergeant 
9 
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and a wounded soldier from the Mazamorra detachment, They 
were also taken to the military hospital. 

There were no more remarkable events during the night, 

Ten warships, eight of them battle-ships, divided into two diy. 
sions, opened fire shortly after 8 a. m., on the batteries at th 
mouth, and by elevation on the bay. During the first moments 
the firing was so intense that it resembled one prolonged thunder, 
In fact, I had no idea that any firing could be as terrific as that ¢ 
those ten ships. Much has been said of the bombardments ¢ 
Sebastopol and Alexandria, but I do not believe that they could 
have been as terrible as the bombardment we suffered that 6th 
day of June—a day which the inhabitants of Santiago will never 
forget. I might write pages about it, and even then would prob 
ably not give the faintest idea of what it really was. 

The hostile ships (see list of ships and armaments) had at least 
120 large guns, that is to say, of 14, 20 and 32-cm. calibers, and 
about 80 small-caliber guns, that is to say, of 57 and 42-mm., ora 
total of 192 guns, for they fired with guns of all sizes; and as] 
am far from wanting to exaggerate and since the guns of the 
two sides of a ship can not be fired at the same time (thos 
mounted in turrets forward and aft can), I will say that 91 guns 
were firing upon four 16-cm. muszle-loading guns at the Mom 
and two 16-cm. breech-loading Hontoria guns of the Socapa 
battery. 

I do not count the guns of Punta Gorda battery, which fired 
only seven shots; for the Americans, in spite of their enormous 
superiority, still had the prudence of avoiding it and not 
engaging it because it was not in line. Before the eloquence d 
numbers, anything else that I might say becomes unnecessary. 

How did it happen that the Morro was not razed to the ground 
and that its guns and those of the Socapa were not dismounted? 
How did it happen that those who served these guns were no 
buried under the ruins? I do not know; that is all I can say; and 
those who were in those forts may be sure that, since they wet 
not killed that day, they will die of old age. 

Captain Concas, who is very clever at computations of a certain 
nature, counted at different times the number of shots fired ina 
minute, and his deduction is that about 8,000 projectiles wert 
fired; though this figure may appear exaggerated at first sight, f 
is not so in reality; the firing lasted 175 minutes, which would 
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give an average of 45 shots per minute. I believe, if anything, 
the computation falls below the truth. 

I have always believed that the hostile fleet, which, by means 
of the yacht referred to, communicated with the insurgents on 
the coast by way of Punta Cabrera, knew everything that was 
going on in Santiago as well as in the harbor and the position of 
our ships. But if I had had any doubts on that subject, they 
would have been dispelled that 6th day of June when I saw the 
aim of their projectiles. Most of them dropped in the bay in 
the direction of the Maria Teresa and Vizcaya, which were cov- 
efing the first line, and it was a miracle that both of them were 
not seriously damaged; for the large-caliber shells fell all around 
them; there were 1 oments when it seemed as though some had 
hit them, especially the Vizcaya. 

They were also perfectly acquainted with the position of the 
Mercedes, which is proved by the fact that the ships to the east, 
being the division which bombarded the Morro, were firing their 
projectiles right at the cruiser, and though protected by the hill of 
the Socapa, she received in her hull and rigging 35 shells, caus- 
ing two fires, one of them quite extensive, being in the paint 
locker forward. 

Commander Emilio Acosta y Eyermann was directing the ex- 
tinguishing of the fire in the forecastle, when a large shell cut off 
his right leg at the hip and also his right hand, mutilating him 
horribly. But he lived for half an hour after that and kept on 
lboking after the fire, as I was told by Mr. Ozamiz, who was 
dose to him in those critical moments. I do not like to think 
of it; he had been a fellow-student of mine at college and our 
old friendship had always remained the same. As there was no 
safe place in the ship, his body was placed on a cot and taken to 
the Socapa coast; five soldiers who had been killed the same day 
were also carried there, and all of them were covered with the 
fag which they had been defending and for which they had died. 
May he rest in peace, this first chief of the navy killed in this war. 

The large projectiles shot through the space across the bay, 
causing a tremendous noise which only those who heard it can 
understand; some fell on the opposite coast (to the westward), 
faising, as they exploded, clouds of dust and smoke; others could 
tot be seen falling, which proves that they must have dropped in 
the hills at a great distance. This explains that they did not 
only reach the city, but went thousands of meters beyond. 
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Toward evening, the ships also fired twice on Daiquiri, prob. 
ably at the forts and the detachments in the mineral region and at 
Firmeza, but without any effect worth mentioning. The high 
battery of the Socapa (two 16-cm. Hontoria guns) fired 47 shots; 
that was all they could fire, because during the bombardment the 
ships were hidden most of the time through the smoke. 

The inhabitants of Cay Smith had to take refuge in the northern 
part, which is very abrupt, and many were in the water up to 
the waist; if they had not gone there, most of them would have 
been killed, for nearly all the dwellings which were located in the 
southern part suffered from the effects of the shells. The fol 
lowing day the Cay was abandoned and the inhabitants trans. 
ferred to the city. 

Lieutenant Julian Garcia Duran was appointed second in com- 
mand of the cruiser Reina Mercedes; he had arrived a short time 
before in command of the merchant steamer Méjico, with torpedo 
supplies, which he landed at the port of Guantanamo. 

Later, after the Mercedes sank, this same officer was placed in 
command of the naval forces that occupied the Socapa; and, 
later, of the whole navy encampment, until they were embarked 
and taken back to Spain. 


XIX.—Tue Firinc Continues. 


June 7th.—At daybreak nineteen ships in front of the mouth. 

At 9.15 the body of Commander Emilio Acosta was brought on 
shore. 

At 9.30 the funeral procession started, headed by Admiral Cer 
vera and Generals Toral and Rubin, and including, in spite of the 
rain, the civil and military authorities of the city, delegations 
from all the different divisions, and a great many private citizens. 
On both sides of the body walked the battalion of volunteers and 
the company of guides, the only forces that were in the city, with 
the music of the Santiago regiment. 

At 6.30 p. m. the ships increased the distance that separated 
them from the coast. 

The French cable had been cut, and we were not in commuti- 
cation with Guantanamo. 

8th.—Nineteen ships were in sight at daybreak, about 6 miles 
from the mouth. 
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During the night the fleet had constantly thrown its search- 
lights on the coast. ; 

gth.—At daybreak eighteen ships, at a distance of about 7 miles. 

The steamer Tomas Brooks delivered 25 planks at the mouth of 
the harbor, which were attached to a steel cable stretched from 
Cay Smith to Punta Soldado, the object of the planks being to 
keep it at the surface of the water; the cable was laid to prevent 
the passage of any torpedoes which the enemy might attempt to 
send into the harbor with the entering tide. 

joth—At daybreak the eighteen ships of the preceding day 
were to be seen about 10 miles distant. At 7 o’clock another 
one, a merchant vessel, arrived from the south. 

The Plutén and Furor went alongside the steamer Méjico, one 
at each side, to rest from the service of the night. 

At 11 the lookout made a signal, taking it down shortly after, 
that fire was being opened. Nothing was heard in the city. 

The Morro said that the enemy had fired upon Punta Berracos, 
but had stopped very soon. 

During the night the American fleet continued to examine the 
coast by means of the search-lights. 

11th—Seventeen ships, some 6 miles distant, others ro. 

12th—The same seventeen ships, from 5 to 6 miles distant 
from the Morro. 

13th—Fifteen ships, 6 miles from the harbor. 

14th—At 5.15 the enemy opened fire on the mouth of the 
harbor; it ceased at 6.50. 

The projectiles fell toward Cajuma Bay, close to the Vizcaya. 

Only one ship kept up the fire on the Morro and Socapa, both 
batteries answering it. 

At the latter battery Ensign Bruquetas and two sailors were 
slightly wounded. 

At 10 General Linares went to the Socapa and the Morro, re- 
turning at 12.30. 

The enemy continued the fire during the night, aiming his pro- 
jectiles upon the coast, especially above the mouth of the harbor. 

I5th—At daybreak seventeen hostile ships in sight, among 
them the Vesuvius, this being her first appearance before the 
harbor. 
The Vesuvius is a vessel of 900 tons displacement and of pecu- 
liar construction, being very long, narrow, and low. She is the 
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only one of her class in the world, and throws, by means of 

or pneumatic tubes, dynamite bombs or projectiles a distance 
about 2 miles; they are probably provided with a screw; nobody 
knows them exactly. I do not believe this vessel, though it may 
cause serious destruction, would be able to sustain a fight with 
another, even though smaller, for the reason that the range of 
her projectiles is very short and she has no protection. 

From the 7th to the 15th the hostile fleet hardly threatened the 
batteries which defended the harbor, nor the coast either, cop. 
tenting themselves with watching it incessantly day and night, 

In the city nothing appeared to have changed, and yet the 
situation was very far from being what it was a month ago. 

In the stores many articles were wanting, and those that could 
be had brought fabulous prices. Unfortunately, one of the first 
articles that gave out was flour, and no bread could be baked 
Hardtack (galleta) was used instead, but only a few people could 
pay for it; there was no milk to be had, indispensable for the sick 
and for babies. The soldiers commenced to eat bread made of 
rice and rice boiled in water, which weakened them very much; 
and though they were not suffering actual hunger, everybody 
knew that calamity was not far off and was inevitable, for no 
provisions could be expected, either by land or sea. 


Fortunately, the sailors of the ships and defenses, thanks to the: 


foresight of the general commandant of the naval station, were 
still receiving full rations and had them for some time to come, 
thanks also to the interest taken in this matter by the Comma 
dant of Marine. 

The music continued to play at the Alameda and in the market 
place, but the people, who had nothing to eat, had no desire to go 
walking, and the market place and Alameda were deserted. 

Horses and dogs were dying before our eyes. Carriages stopped 
going about for want of horses, which the scavenger carried of 
at night, and gradually the city acquired that stamp of sadness 
and absence of life which is seen in places into which cholera 
and plagues carry sorrow and death. The situation became more 
serious every day, and the discouragement was general, for 
every one knew that if the blockade should continue, the ruin of 
the city was imminent. 

I must state that while the ships of the hostile fleet were firing 
on Punta Cabrera and Mazamorra on the 7th, goth, and days 
following, insurgent bands, commanded by their principal chiefs, 
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sustained a continued musket fire on land. In these attacks they 
were reptilsed with great losses. 


XX.—Tue LANDING EXPEDITION APPEARS. 


June 16th.—Eighteen ships in sight. 
At 5.45 the hostile fleet opened fire. 
At 6.15 Punta Gorda commenced firing, but stopped shortly 


after. 
The greater part of the projectiles dropped close to the Spanish 


fleet. 

At 6.30 the fire became more intense. 

At 6.35 smoke was seen for a few minutes issuing from the 
Infanta Maria Teresa. It was learned afterwards that a frag- 
ment of shell had caused a slight injury in the starboard gallery. 

At 6.40 Punta Gorda again opened fire; ten shots. 

At 7 the firing ceased. 

At 7.15 the Furor and Pluton, which had their steam up during 
the firing, went alongside the steamer Méjico. 

It was reported from the Morro that the ships which had been 
fring were eight in number; that the fire had been directed 
against the castle and the Socapa, both of them answering; that 
at the Morro battery a gunner had been killed and an officer and 
five soldiers (all belonging to the artillery) wounded; that at the 
Socapa two sailors had been killed and four sailors and Ensign 
Bruquetas wounded, the latter for the second time; and that one 
othe Hontoria guns had been put out of action by débris ob- 
structing it, but that the enemy had not succeeded in dismount- 
ing a single gun. 

At 11.45 the four sailors who had been wounded at the Socapa 
atrived in a boat at the royal pier and were taken to the military 
hospital, one of them, who was seriously wounded, on a stretcher 
from the firemen’s headquarters, the other three in carriages. 

At 12 a second lieutenant and a gunner arrived from the Morro 
and were also taken to the hospital. 

During the night the ships continued to illuminate the coast 
with their search-lights. 

The débris was removed from the Hontoria gun, which was 
again made ready for firing. 

17th—At 5.30 steady gun fire commenced in the distance to 
the west. It was learned that one ship was firing on Punta 
Cabrera. A few minutes later another opened fire on the Socapa. 
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Thirteen ships in sight. , 

The ship firing on Punta Cabrera was also firing on Mazamora, 

At 7.30 the firing ceased. 

There was nothing further of importance during the day and 
the following night. 

18th.—Fourteen ships in sight at daybreak. The Iowa lef 
and the Massachusetts, which had been absent for several days, 
took her place. 

At 7.45 p. m. gun fire was heard. 

It was learned that it was from the Socapa firing at a ship 
which had passed within a short distance and had answered, 
About 20 shots were exchanged. 

19th.—Fifteen vessels in sight. 

At 7 two battle-ships arrived from the south; total, 17. 

At 2.30 p. m. General Linares went to the mouth of the harbor, 
returning at 7 p. m. 

During the night the ships were again running their search- 
lights along the coast and the entrance of the harbor. 

20oth.—At daybreak there were 21 vessels in sight, 7 of them 
battle-ships. 

The Oquendo changed her anchoring place and went farther 
to the north. 

At 12 the Morro reported that 39 hostile vessels had arrived; 
shortly after 3 more came, so that, with the 21 that were already 
opposite the Morro, there was a total of 63. 

At 12.05 a loud detonation was heard and a great deal of smoke 
was seen at the piers of Luz and San José; it came from the 
schooner Trafalgar, where a shell had exploded while being fired, 
killing a sailor of the steamer San Juan and wounding three of 
the Mortera, one of whom died a few minutes later. The 
schooner had to be run ashore to prevent her going down. 

Orders were received for the formation of the fourth army 
corps, in command of General Linares, composed of the division 
of Santiago, which was already under his command, and the 
division of Manzanillo. 

Another cable was stretched between the Socapa and Cay 
Smith, like the one stretched between Cay Smith and Punta 
Soldado, and twelve Bustamente torpedoes were planted, half 
of them between Cay Smith and the Merrimac, and the other six 
between the latter and Punta Soldado. 

21st.—It was learned that the 42 vessels that had arrived the 
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ious day had proceeded in an easterly direction during the 
night, leaving only the former 21, most of them warships. 
At 2.30 p. m. the Morro stated that the 42 vessels were again 
returning from the south. 
The cruiser Reina Mercedes left her anchoring place at the 
Socapa and cast anchor in the bay, west of the captaincy of the 


rt. 
ae the 16th the American fleet had again opened fire on the 
batteries at the mouth of the harbor, and although it could not be 
compared with that of the 6th, either in intensity or duration, yet 
it had caused us two deaths at the Socapa, and two officers and 
several sailors and soldiers had been wounded there and at the 
Morro. A 32-cm. shell, which exploded at the former of said 
batteries, raised such a quantity of earth that it partly buried one 
of the Hontoria guns, making it useless for the time being, and 
came near burying also the men serving it. During the night 
the earth covering the gun was removed, so that it was again 
ready for service. 

The names of the Morro and Socapa have been repeated many 
times, and it has been shown that these two poor batteries were 
the main objective of the hostile fleet and had to withstand the 
fire of over 90 guns, most of them of large caliber, which they 
always answered; yet, I cannot help but speak once more of the 
heroism, truly worthy of admiration, displayed by those who 
served them, constantly exposing their lives and having to watch 
ater fighting, without a moment’s rest or sleep; for the enemy 
was always on the lookout for the least remission in watchful- 
ness in order to surprise them and attempt a coup de main on 
the harbor. 

Each one of them, and the governor of the castle first of all, 
tamed the gratitude of the country every day for two months. 
Their self-denial and valor kept a powerful fleet in check for sev- 
enty days. The resistance which the Morro and the Socapa 
offered under the prevailing circumstances is a true feat of 
heroism. 

On the 17th the ships reconnoitered along Punta Cabrera and 

orra, firing on the detachments of the Asiatic column. 

On the 20th, the day when the 42 vessels of the convoy ap- 
peared with the landing expedition, a shell exploded in the hold 
of the schooner Trafalgar, causing several deaths and injuring 
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the hull of the schooner, which had to be run ashore in onde 
to prevent her from sinking. 

I shall not speak at length of a matter which is of no import- 
ance, but will mention it briefly, because it gives an idea of th 
craze reigning at Santiago, to which the frequent bombardments 
which must have cost at least a million dollars, gave rise. 

Whether by reason of the type of their fuzes, or because 
of the shells did not have the requisite powder charge (I have dis. 
charged a 57-mm. shell myself, which had only one-eighth of it), 
certain it is that many did not explode and remained intact as 
though they had not been discharged; as they were being thrown 
in such large numbers, many people wanted to keep one asa 
curiosity or as a souvenir of an event which does not happen often 
in a lifetime. Some wanted them of small, others of large caliber; 
others wanted to make a collection of all sizes. I have a friend 
who called on me one evening to show me a 20-cm. shell which 
had been discharged and had not suffered the least deformation. 
The fad had cost him 20 pesos, and he was as happy over it a 
a child over a new toy. But I was thoughtless enough to tell 
him that there were 32-cm. ones, and he was inconsolable. It 
will be understood from the above that the fad was being paid 
for dearly; and as capital is always made out of everything, many 
people made a business of gathering up and discharging projec- 
tiles and selling them. That was the cause of the unfortunate 
occurrence on board the Trafalgar; a shell had been discharged 
without the necessary care, and what happened was but the 
natural consequence. 

Another monomania of this period: As the Americans kept tp 
the bombardments all through the month of June, so that there 
hardly was a day when gunshots were not heard at a greater or 
less distance, people were hearing them all the time; the falling 
of a chair, the closing of a door or window, the noise of carriage 
wheels in the distance, the crying of a child—everything was 
taken for gunshots, and gunshots was all that was being talked 
about. When they finally ceased, Santiago had become so idet- 
tified with them that people almost missed them and were suf 
prised to hear them no longer. 


XXI.—LINE OF OBSERVATION. 


We have now reached a period when the events acquire the 
greatest interest and assume exceptional importance. So fart 
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was only the fleet that had been antagonizing us; and numerous 
and powerful though it was, it had threatened only one point, 
which experience showed us it did not dare attack or force. 
Henceforth we shall find ourselves menaced also on land by an 
army equipped with numerous modern artillery, which, supported 
by the ships that had control of the sea and could therefore, with- 
out trouble, communicate with their dépots and base of opera- 
tions, and further supported by the insurgents who had control 
of the field, was constantly receiving reénforcements of men and 
material and had at its disposal everything which we, unfortu- 
nately, were lacking. 

From this time on the events are precipitated, so to speak, and 
lead with dizzy rapidity to a dénouement which it is not difficult 
to foresee. In view of the exceptional location of the island of 
Cuba, we can not hope for help either from within or without; we 
can not hope for provisions nor ammunition, and without these 
the soldier can not be fed and can not fight—a sad and desperate 
situation for men who ask for nothing else and whom fate seems 
to pursue. 

When speaking of military operations and movements of troops, 
it is not always possible to give a full account of them as they 
happen; there is danger that some of the occurrences, the situa- 
tion of the forces, and the points they defend or attack, may not 
beknown. In order to obviate this, and to give the reader a bet- 
ter understanding of the events that took place later, I will give 
ai outline, though perhaps incomplete, of the distribution which 
General Linares made of the forces he had at his disposal. 

It has already been stated that on the 20th the Fourth Army 
Corps was organized, consisting of the Santiago division and the 
Manzanillo division. General Linares was made commander in 
chief, and Lieutenant Colonel Ventura Fontan, who had been 
chief of staff of the latter division, retained the same position 
relative to the corps. 

General Toral, though in command of the division of Santiago, 
temained at the head of the military government of the city, 
with the same chief of staff. It may, therefore, be said that noth- 
ing was changed. 

From telegrams received, the enemy’s plans could be, if not 
accurately known, at least surmised, and as it was supposed that 
they might effect a landing at a point on the coast more or less 
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close to the city, General Linares ordered the concentration of 
his forces so that they might be assigned to convenient positions 
First of all, orders were sent from Havana to Manzanillo, by tele 
graph, for General Escario to proceed with all the forces ayajj. 
able, and with the least possible delay, to Santiago de Cub, 
Said general left Manzanillo on the 22d with 3,300 infantry, a9 
cavalry, two Plasencia guns and 60 transport mules. The infap. 
try was composed of the battalions of Alcantara, Andalusia, 
Puerto Rico chasseurs and two battalions of the Isabel la Catélicg 
regiment. These 3,300 men who, from the time they left Man 
zanillo, had encounters every day with the insurgents, who killed 
and wounded 97 of them, could not arrive here, in spite of forced 
marches, until the evening of July 3; this should not be los 
sight of. 

At another place I have spoken of the scarcity of provisions in 
the city. The authorities, in order not to diminish the chanees 
of assistance which they might obtain from the region under cul- 
tivation, for the men as well as the horses and mules, combined 
the operations and position of the troops with the object of a- 
tempting to preserve that region and looking out for the enemy 
in all directions. 

With this object in view, a line of observation was established, 
as follows: To the north, from Palma Soriano through San Luis, 
El Cristo, and Socorro; to the west, from Punta Cabrera through 
Monta Real and El Cobre, on the roads which lead to the city on 
that side, and to the east, from Daiquiri through Vinent and Fir 
meza to the harbor of Escandell. 

On the 22d the first companies of the Spanish fleet disem- 
barked, with a force of about 130 men each, under orders of the 
third commanders of the ships respectively; two companies wert 
stationed at San Miguel de Paradas, to guard the coast west di 
the bay and assist the Socapa or the city; the third company @ 
the Socapa, to reénforce that point, and the fourth and last com- 
pany at Las Cruces, to assist the Morro, Aguadores, or the city. 

At night of the same day, the second companies disembarked, 
including men from the Mercedes and the destroyers, a total of 
450, who, under command of Capt. Joaquin Bustamente, went 
the following day to occupy the line from Dos Caminos dé 
Cobre to the Plaza de Toros; that is, south and southwest of the 
precinct. 
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The only forces in the Santiago district prior to the declaration 
of the present war were nine companies of mobilized troops and 
two of the Santiago Regiment, to garrison the city and the forts 
of the precinct, besides a small number of the Civil Guard and 
a few artillerymen, and as much cavalry as was indispensable for 
convoy and other services properly belonging to the cavalry. 

When war was declared, six more companies of the Santiago 
regiment came for the purpose of commencing the fortification 
works of the precinct of the city, under the directions of the 
chiefs and officers of the corps of engineers; another company 
was occupying the position of Ermitafio (east of the city) and 
another was at Socorro. 

I believe I have already stated that by orders of General Linares 
the Talavera battalion had come from Baracoa and was stationed, 
with three companies of mobilized troops, along the coast to 
watch the same, occupying Daiquiri, Siboney, the railroads, and 
the forts. 

The Asiatic battalion, in command of Colonel Aldea, took up 
its position of observation west of Santiago: Four companies, 
with the colonel at Punta Cabrera, covering the coast road; 
another, with one mobilized company, occupying Mazamorra, 
both to be ready to reénforce the former four or the forces at the 
Socapa, if necessary, and to prevent in due time a landing at 
Cabafias; another occupied the camp at Monte Real, and finally 
another, with one mobilized company, garrisoned El Cobre. 
With these forces all the roads leading to Santiago from the 
west had to be covered. 

Gradually, as information was being received concerning the 
enemy's plans, the available forces of the San Luis brigade, in 
command of General Vara del Rey, were concentrated in the 
district. 

First, four companies of the Provincial Battalion of Puerto 
Rico (No. 1) arrived, one company remaining at El Cristo and 
one at Songo, both of them occupying also the forts on the 
railroad of both towns. Later came three companies of the San 
Fernando battalion, one remaining at El Cristo and two at Palma 
Soriano. Finally, General Vara del Rey, with three companies 
of the twenty-ninth regiment (Constitucion), one company of 
guerrillas on foot, and two Plasencia guns, occupied El Caney, 
Where there were only 40 men of the Santiago regiment and 50 
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of the mobilized troops, leaving three companies of the twenty. 
ninth regiment at the towns of San Luis, Dos Caminos, ang 
Morén. Two squads of cavalry were distributed in said three 
towns. 

It is only necessary to cast a glance at the chart, without much 
study, to understand that the line which our troops occupied was 
too extensive to be solidly covered and effectively defended by 
such small forces. 

Why did General Linares not limit it and occupy positions 
closer to the precinct and more susceptible of effective defense? 
For a reason which outweighs ali others. He could not do» 
without condemning its defenders from the outset to an inevitable 
disaster. 

I will repeat once more—for to this must be attributed the 
reverses we suffered—that there was nothing left in Santiago 
except rice, and only 500,000 extra cartridges outside of the reg» 
lar supply of the soldiers, namely, 150 each; for although ther 
were many more included in the surrender of the Park, they are 
of the Remington, Argentine Mauser, and other types, and d 
calibers differing from those of the Spanish Mauser, which is the 
weapon carried by almost all of our forces. Of course, 150 cam 
tridges are used up very rapidly. It was the scarcity of provis 
ions, confined almost entirely to rice, which, more than anything 
else, compelled General Linares to defend the line which, begin- 
ning at Ermitafio and passing through El Caney, San Miguel de 
Lajas, Quintero Hill and the hills of La Caridad and Veguita 
would protect the railway to Sabanilla and Mordén and the aque 
duct. If the troops could have maintained this line, they would 
not have suffered for lack of water, as they did in some positions, 
nor would the food, as long as we remained in possession of the 
cultivated region, have been reduced to rice bread and rice boiled 
in water, which the soldiers could not stand and which made 
them unfit for the active operations necessary in war. 

The Morro and the Socapa had to be not only occupied, bat 
well protected; they were the key to the harbor. If the enemy 
had taken possession of them, it would have been easy to remove 
the torpedoes and force the bay, and then the city and its de 
fenders would necessarily have had to surrender. 

It was equally necessary to occupy Daiquiri, Siboney, and 
Aguadores, so as not to allow the enemy to make a landing a 
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any of them with impunity (as they did after all, supported by the 
warships, at the first-named place) and gain possession of the 
railroad. For the same reasons also, it was necessary to cover 
the landing places of Cabafias and Guaicabén (near Punta Cab- 
era), as also the west coast of the bay, and preserve the railroads 
leading to the city. 

All this proves that it was not only desirable, but absolutely 
necessary to defend said line. To give it up would have meant 
to be resigned from the outset to perish from hunger, and per- 
haps from thirst, which is worse. 

If El Caney and the San Juan position had not been taken we 
should not have lost our communications with the cultivated 
region, nor would the aqueduct have been cut, and it is easy 
enough to understand how much these two things had to do with 
later events, and how different the situation would have been 
without them. Unfortunately the small number of our forces 
made it impossible to save these positions. 

The ships would no doubt have reduced the city to ashes and 
min, but there would have been water and more provisions, and 
the army would have been able to maintain itself and fight, at 
least until the last cartridge was gone. 

Unfortunately the insurgents, firing from ambush, as usual, 
on General (then Colonel) Escario’s column, succeeded in delay- 
ing its march long enough so that it could not arrive before the 
istof July, Fate is not always just. 


XXIL—Events oF JUNE 22D TO 27TH. 


The reader being acquainted with the number of our troops, 
the positions they occupied and the sites they covered and their 
object, it will not be difficult to understand and appreciate the 
operations carried on and the events taking place here. 

On the evening of the 21st it was learned, as has been stated, 
that the enemy was effecting a landing at Punta Berracos. 

June 22d.—At 6.30, the usual ships were opposite the mouth 
of the harbor; in Aguadores Bay there were two yachts and one 
monitor; at Punta Berracos, the 42 vessels of the convoy, among 
them the Saint Louis, with the Indiana. A steamer, with tugs, 
could also be seen. We therefore knew that the landing was 
being effected. We-also saw the house on fire that the English 
had on San Juan river. 
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At 8 the enemy opened fire and Punta Gorda answered, 

At the same time, one ship fired upon Aguadores, 

The Brooklyn, Iowa, and Texas were firing on the Morro ang 
Socapa, and the batteries were answering. 

At noon the firing ceased in the mouth of the harbor. 

Punta Gorda only fired five shots. 

The firing continued on the coast toward the east. 

During the day the first companies of the Spanish fleet (4 com. 
panies, about 520 men) disembarked. At midnight the seconj 
companies (about 450 men) disembarked. It has already been 
stated what part of the ground they were to cover. 

At 11 o’clock p. m. two shots were heard and a loud detona 
tion, followed by a noise resembling that of a screw revolving in 
the air. Shortly after, another similar detonation was heard, 

23d.—Opposite the Morro entrance, and at a distance of about 
6 miles from it, 8 battle-ships, 2 destroyers, the Vesuvius, and§ 
merchant vessels. The rest, as many as 63, continued the land 
ing on the coast, protected by some of the warships. 

At 2.30 a yacht, with a white flag, left the fleet and approached 
the Morro. The tug Colén went out to speak with her. At this 
time there were 24 ships opposite the harbor. 

During the night the enemy examined the coast again by means 
of search-lights. 

24th.—Eight battle-ships, 2 destroyers, the Vesuvius (which, at 
11 o’clock on the previous night, had thrown two dynamite bombs 
on the port, fortunately without doing any harm) and 12 merchant 
vessels, are guarding the mouth of the harbor, stretched out from 
Aguadores to Punta Cabrera. The others, as many as 63, among 
them six warships protecting them, continued the landing a 
Daiquiri. 

The yacht that came up yesterday with a flag of truce was sent 
by Admiral Sampson, who inquired whether the lieutenant who 
had been made prisoner was being kept in the Morro, Mr. 
Concas, who was delegated to parley, answered evasively, as was 
natural, that the prisoner was in a safe place. 

At 11.55 the Brooklyn opened a slow fire on Daiquiri and at 
joining points on the coast. 

At 1.30 the firing ceased. 

At 1.55 it was again heard in the same direction, ceasing at 2.30 

At night the hostile fleet used the projectors again. 
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asth—At 4 a. m. 14 shots were heard in the direction of 
Daiquiri. It was presumed that they were firing on General 
Rubin's column. 

At daybreak there were at the mouth of the harbor 8 battle- 
ships and 12 merchant vessels. 

From 12.30 to 2 o'clock the hostile fleet kept up a slow fire on 
the coast from Aguadores to Daiquiri. 

It was noticed that the vessels landing troops or material were 
going back and forth, so we felt sure that new reénforcements 
were constantly arriving from the United States. 

2#th.—At daybreak the New York, Brooklyn, Indiana, Oregon, 
Massachusetts, Texas, Vesuvius, I monitor, and 6 merchant ves- 
sels were in front of the harbor. To the east, in the direction of 
Berracos, 11 steamers could be seen, and 8 at Daiquiri, inside of 
the roadstead. 

The Vesuvius had discharged two bombs the preceding night, 
one completely destroying the house of the lighthouse keeper, 
the other seriously damaging the fortress, wounding three sailors 
of the Mercedes and a soldier of the garrison. 

27th.—The same ships blockading the harbor as the preceding 
day. 

During the night the Vesuvius threw 3 dynamite bombs, doing 
no damage, as they fell in the water, although inside of the 
harbor. 

The search-lights were going again during the night. 

On the evening of the 21st the enemy had commenced to effect 
the disembarkation of the landing expedition (which according 
to New York newspapers consisted of 50,000 men), and in order 
to do so in perfect security, even though they had in all 63 ves- 
sels, counting both merchant and warships, they landed them 
at Punta Berracos, 20 miles from Santiago, in spite of there 
being no water and no roads, because our troops, few in number, 
could not cover such an extensive region. 

To assist the landing, the ships were firing on the whole coast 
from Berracos, east of Santiago, to Punta Cabrera, 27 miles west. 
How could we cover so many threatened points and occupy so 
extensive a territory? Impossible, even if we had had much 
superior forces than we did. 

The battle-ships, always in imposing numbers, remained in 


front of the harbor so as to keep our fleet in. The warships 
10 
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were protecting the landing, and as they controlled the sea i 
was impossible for soldiers with small arms to prevent it, 

How many men did the Americans disembark? 

As Santiago was cut off from the rest of the world, or almoy 
sO, it was not easy to ascertain the exact number, nor was it neces 
sary. The vessels of the convoy, as soon as they had landed 
men and material, returned to the United States and came back 
with fresh contingents. But it may be safely stated that the firg 
expedition consisted of at least 15,000 men, with more or leg 
war material. 

I base this estimate on the fact that forty-three vessels arrived, 
including six warships apparently convoying them, and although 
the latter can, and generally do transport troops, I do not count 
them, nor do I count five small tugs; hence there remain thirty. 
two of all sizes, and modern steamers can surely carry on a 
average not less than 1,000 men each, especially in view of the 
short distance from Key West to Santiago and the fine weather 
prevailing. But taking into consideration the circumstance that 
they had to carry war material as well, I will reduce the figure to 
one-half, namely, 500 men to each steamer, and there would stil 
be 16,000. There can be no doubt, as everybody will admit, that, 
if I err in my calculation, my figures are below rather than above 
the actual number. Moreover, as I have said, this matter is not 
of great importance, for new contingents kept constantly ari 
ing, and the Americans also knew that the insurgents, who were 
awaiting their arrival, would swell their forces. 

Every night, with great regularity (between 11 and 2), th 
Vesuvius threw her three dynamite bombs on the batteries at the 
mouth of the harbor, with the greatest humanity possible, for it 
will be remembered that such was the pretext of this war. For 
that purpose she would come close to the coast, accompanied by 
another ship, usually a battle-ship—for the mission of the Vest 
vius is only the offensive, she has no defensive qualities—and 
soon as she was within convenient distance she would discharge 
three tubes at regular intervals. If the projectiles dropped close 
to a battery its ruin was certain, for one must see the effects of 
one of these projectiles to understand them. Fortunately, they 
do not appear to be very sure, either in range or in aim. 

On the sea, matters continued in the same condition. Let # 
now see the operations carried out on land by the Army forces 
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during this period, the latter events taking place at diametrically 
opposed points. 

On the 22d Daiquiri and Siboney were bombarded by the ships. 
At the same time the enemy appeared at the former place. As 
the force guarding it could not cope with the ships, it retreated 
by way of Vinnent to Firmeza, gathering up all the detachments 
from the forts. 

General Rubin, with three companies of the provisional bat- 
talion of Puerto Rico, three of San Fernando, and two artillery 
guns (Plasencia), proceeded to Siboney. There he received 
orders to proceed with his column and with the whole force in 
the mineral region to the heights of Sevilla before daybreak, 
where they were to take position in three echelons, the foremost 
one under Commander Alcafiiz, formed of the three companies 
of Puerto Rico and one mobilized company. 

On the 23d this echelon alone checked the enemy’s advance in 
the morning, and again in the evening, the echelon having been 
reenforced by one company from San Fernando, half engineers, 
andtwo guns. When the battle was over the forces withdrew to 
their former positions, the echelon remaining on the same site. 

At daybreak on the 24th the echelon was reénforced by two 
companies from Talavera, and not only resisted a strong attack 
of the enemy, but also forced the latter to retreat. 

In spite of this advantage they received orders to withdraw be- 
tause the enemy was approaching the Morro by rail, and as there 
were not forces enough to oppose him, it would have been sur- 
founded. In compliance with the order received the column 
withdrew to the city. 

The official report of this battle is as follows: 

“General Rubin’s column, under orders of the commander-in- 
thief of the Fourth Army Corps, was attacked yesterday at noon 
and in the evening. 

“This morning considerable forces with artillery guns made a 
tesolute attack and were repulsed, losing many men. 

“On our side we had in the two days seven dead, José Lancés, 
captain of the provisional battalion of Puerto Rico, and Zenén 
Borregén, second lieutenant of the same battalion, seriously 
wounded; Francisco las Tortas, first lieutenant of the regiment 
of Royal Artillery, slightly wounded; two privates seriously 
wounded, two slightly wounded. Various contusions.” 

Later on it was learned that the forces which attacked General 
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Rubin’s column, or rather the echelon of the same, under Com. 
mander Alcafiiz, were as follows: 

The seventh, twelfth, and seventeenth regiments of Unites 
States infantry, the second Massachusetts, the seventy-first Ney 
York, and 16 dismounted squadrons. 

On the 26th the following was published: 

“General order of the Fourth Army Corps, dated June 26, at 
Santiago de Cuba: 

“ Soldiers: We left the mineral region because I did not wish 
to sacrifice your lives in vain in unequal battle, with musket fire, 
against the pompous superiority of the enemy, who was fighting 
us under cover of his armored ships, armed with the most modem 
and powerful guns. 

“The enemy, rid of our presence at the points referred to, has 
already landed his troops and proposes to take the city of San 
tiago. 

“The encounter is at hand and it will take place under equal 
conditions. 

“Your military virtues and your valor are the best guarantee 
of success. 

“Let us defend the right, ignored and trampled upon by the 
Americans, who have united themselves with the Cuban rebels. 

“ The nation and the army look to us. 

“More than a thousand sailors, disembarked from the fleet, 
will assist us. Volunteers and firemen will take part in the task 
of repulsing and defeating the enemies of Spain. 

“ The other division of this army corps is hastening toward us 
to reénforce us. 

“I make no recommendations, because I feel sure that all will 
vie in the defense of their posts with firmness and resolve; but! 
will say that those assigned to any position, be it in the precincts 
of the city or at the foremost points, must stand firm at any cost, 
without vacillating, without thinking of retreating, but only of 
saving the honor of our arms. 

“T shall comply with my duties, and, in conclusion, I say with 
all, Long live Spain! “ Lanes 

“The foregoing was published to-day, by order of His Excel 
lency, for the information of all. 

“ VenTURA FONTAN, 
“ Lieutenant Colonel, chief of staff.” 
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In order to convey a better understanding of the foregoing 
operations of General Rubin’s column, I will give below a copy 
of the instructions and orders which said general received from 
General Linares, all of which were drawn up in camp and written 
with lead pencil. 

They are as follows: 

“Pozo, June 23, 1808. 

“Civilians have handed to me the paper which you wrote to me, 
and we have heard firing since a quarter to five, and afterwards 
gun fire. 

“T have impressed upon Colonel Borry to guard well the path 
or road to the Redonda, where he is encamped, so that the 
troops of the line, if they should find Sardinero occupied, can 
take that road to the Redonda. 

“T have sent to Santiago for all the transport mules and ten 
carts, which will be at your camp by 7.30 or 8 o’clock. You will 
have the sick ready, and also the ammunition, so that they may 
at once be taken to Santiago, with the same convoy that will go 
with the mules. 

“Make arrangements to have the first mess of the morning 
taken there and then you will receive further orders. 


“ LINARES. 
“To GENERAL ANTERO RuBiN.” 
(Seal: “Army of Operations of Santiago—4th Army Corps— 
General Staff.”’) 


“After eating the first mess you will march with the whole 
column to Santiago, effecting a retreat from that point by eche- 
lons as carefully and slowly as may be necessary, so as to be in 
good condition to repulse any attack of the enemy. 

“The Talavera Battalion will go to Suefio and will there meet 
the chief of the town, who will indicate to it the points to be 
occupied. 

“The Puerto Rico Battalion, with the two mobilized companies 
from the mineral region, will proceed to Cafiadas and will there 
teceive orders concerning the points it is to occupy, and the 
San Fernando Battalion is to proceed to Central Benéfico, and 
will also receive instructions. The section of artillery will go to 
the quarters at Dolores. The section of engineers will proceed 
to Cruces, taking quarters in the offices of the mineral company. 


** LINARES. 
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“ Pozo, June 24, 1898. 

“Note: The captain of engineers is to return to Santiago with 
the convoy of sick and to report to Colonel Caula. 

“To GENERAL ANTERO DEL RusiIN.” 


(Seal: “Army of Operations of Santiago—4th Army Corps— 
General Staff.”’) 

“You have already received orders to retreat, which is to be 
done when the convoy of sick has started under the protection of 
two mobilized companies and one Talavera company. 

“The whole train will retreat first, and upon arriving at San- 
tiago, they will go to the points designated, and with the three 
echelons of Puerto Rico, San Fernando, and Talavera, you wil 
make the retreat, alternating by echelons in such manner that 
when the forward echelon leaves a position the other two will be 
in position, until arriving at Santiago. There I shall await you 

“ LINARES. 

“To GENERAL RuBIN.” 


XXIIL—Enp oF THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


June 28th—The Morro said that the Massachusetts, which 
had been gone, had returned; that the lowa had left instead, and 
that at 7 a. m. a merchant vessel was embarking the sick of the 
fleet, estimated at about 50, judging from what could be made out 
with the help of glasses; that to the east, at a distance, the ships 
were firing slowly. 

During the night they continued to watch with search-lights. 

29th.—The Iowa returned. 

In the evening, firing on Daiquiri was heard. 

30th.—The same ships are blockading the harbor. 

The Morro said that at 3 p. m. a steamer was sighted to the 
south; that, when she saw the American fleet, she shaped her 
course eastward at full speed; that a yacht and a battle-ship went 
out to chase her; that the latter returned with the steamer which, 
with the American flag hoisted, joined the convoy at Daiquiri. 

At 8 p. m. a few musket shots were heard in the direction of 
Campo de Marte (east of the city). 

Later the sound came from the Plaza de Toros (northeast). 

At 9 firing was again heard at the cemetery (to the north). 

Nothing further occurred. 
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The last three days of the month of June are devoid of interest 
and we enjoyed unusual quiet. So much had the people of San- 
tiago become accustomed to the sound of gunshots that they 
almost missed them. 

But how true it is that when a calm comes after a storm, it is 
often only the precursor of another storm. The enemy was pre- 
paring to begin the month of July in a manner that Santiago de 
Cuba will remember many a day. 

The hostile fleet continued to antagonize the coast as usual. 
But without neglecting their main objective and their constant 
care, that of watching our fleet, which, being short of provisions, 
would sooner or later be compelled to take some decisive action, 
they were gathering at the entrance of the harbor a large number 
of their most powerful ships, and the army, no doubt intrenching 
itself at Daiquiri, so as to have another shelter besides that of the 
ships, and a safe base of operations, was preparing to attack the 
city, supported by the insurgents who had joined them in large 
numbers under their leaders Calixto Garcia, Demetrio Castillo, 
Cebrecos, and others less known. 

This is proved by the musket fire which was heard a short dis- 
tance from the city, to the northeast, on the night of the 3oth. 

From the news we had received from the Morro it might have 
been inferred that about 3 o'clock in the afternoon of that same 
day, the hostile fleet had captured a merchant vessel, which, after 
the American flag had been hoisted upon her, joined the convoy; 
but this is not probable. Aside from the fact that the flag of a 
ship is not changed as easily as that, the truth would have become 
known sooner or later. It is more probable that it was a vessel 
that was not expected and they went out to reconnoitre. That 
is my opinion about this incident, which, in reality, is not of 
much importance. 

A few words more about the Vesuvius that gave us so much 
trouble for a few nights—that time, it seems, suiting her best to 
tarry out her exploits. This ship is the only one of her class; 
her projectiles and the apparatus throwing them are not known, 
and she has made her début here. One of the projectiles which 
fell on the northern slope of the Socapa, tore up trees right and 
left for a distance of about 20 metres. From a certain distance, 
as I could see the day I went to the Mercedes, it looked as though 
aroad had been opened across the mountain. 
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Another, which fell a short distance from the one just referred 
to, made an excavation, not very deep, but very wide; I was tolg 
that it would hold twenty horses. This would seem to indicate 
that the screw with which they are provided keeps on revolving 
even on solid ground.* 

Still another dropped in the water, but close to one of the de 
stroyers, which was violently shaken, as also the Mercedes, ap. 
chored at a short distance. I heard this from the commander of 
the former and the officers of the latter. 

The forces of the army which, as has been stated, abandoned 
the mineral region, not being able to maintain it, concentrated jn 
the city, preserving, as was indispensable, the line from Agua 
dores to Cruces, after destroying the bridge at the former point, 
The line (4 kilometers) was covered by six companies of the 
Santiago regiment and two of mobilized troops, a total contingent 
of about 800 men. 

The advance post of Caney (a league and a half—about 6 miles 
—from the city), in command of General Vara del Rey, was 
defended by three companies of the battalion “ Constitucién” 
(the 29th), one company of guerrillas on foot, in all 430 men, 40 
soldiers of the Santiago regiment and 50 of the mobilized troops, 
being a total of 520 men. 

The line of the precinct (9 kilometers), extending from Dos 
Caminos del Cobre, west of the city, to the fort of Punta Blanca, 
to the east, on the seashore, was defended by the following forces: 


Corps of sailors from the fleet (four second companies)...... 458 
Four companies of the Provisional Battalion of Puerto Rico. 450 
Talavera Battalion, No. 4 (Peninsular) .........ccccccccccece 850 
Four companies of the San Fernando Battalion, No. I1...... 440 

I MD os en uiciessaneesseas noeeceysdéess cxeeeee 2198 
Three companies of mobilized troops ............eeeeeeeeeee 330 
DE subsddussdébésuntencsse6ececccecessénensee 440 

EE, ee oe ee 2968 


Also a small number of gunners, for there was not a sufficient 
number to serve the guns installed, the number and place of 


* The reference to the “screw” in this paragraph probably refers to 
the vanes or feathers on the rear end of these shells. They are for the 
purpose of giving the shell rotation in its flight, and being fixed to the 
shell they have no independent motion.—O. N. I. 
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which has been mentioned. It may therefore be said that there 
were, in round numbers, 3,000 men. 

This was the fighting force. Within the city was the cavalry 
force (for which the ground, being hilly and cut up by trenches, 
was not adapted), and a small force of the civil guard assigned to 
duty in the city, and the firemen with their engines in readiness. 

This line is divided into sections in command of colonels. 

Of the 3,000 men defending it, two companies, one of the Pro- 
yisional Battalion of Puerto Rico and the other of the Talavera 
Battalion, defended the advance position at San Juan, one being 
assigned to the right, the other to the left side of the road. 

Finally, at the Socapa, that is, at points in an opposite direction 
from that line, there were 400 men, 450 at the Morro, and 120 at 
Punta Gorda. It must be remembered that these three positions 
overlook the entrance of the harbor, and are its key, and must 
for that reason be maintained at any cost; and these forces were 
indispensable there, as the enemy might attack them, as indeed 
he did attack them the next day. 

The same day, the 30th, the following telegram, addressed to 
the aid of marine (ayudante de marina) of that district, was re- 
ceived at the comandancia de marina from Manzanillo: 


“COMMANDER MARINE, Santiago: 

“Last evening, for about an hour, we sustained in the waters 
of this harbor a battle against three hostile vessels of medium 
tonnage, which passed, at a distance of about a mile from the 
head of the piers, in a northeasterly direction, under low steam. 

“The following took part: Gunboats Guantanamo, Estrella, 
and Delgado-Parejo, under my command, and a group of vessels 
that were disabled, consisting of the pontoon Maria and gunboats 
Cuba Espafiola and Guardian. With the former three we arrived 
in time at the other group, as the enemy passed by, who, finding 
himself attacked, stopped his progress only a short time on ac- 
count of an injury which our vessels had inflicted on the second 
of theirs, which made it necessary for the third one to tow her to 
windward, and then, with slow speed, though keeping up a 
steady fire during the retreat, they doubled the headland north- 
tast of the Manzanillo Cays, heading north, and soon disappeared 
from sight. The city co-operated efficiently with the few guns it 
has. We had two dead, two slightly wounded, and one bruised, 
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on the Delgado-Parejo; two slightly wounded and two contusions 
on the other ships; in the city, a few wounded; injuries to all the 
ships, but not material. 

“ BARREDA.” 


XXIV.—BattLtes or Et Caney AND Saw Juan, 


July 1st.—At 7 gun and musket fire were being heard in the 
direction of the Plaza de Marte (east of the city). 

According to the Morro the Minneapolis arrived to reénforce 
the hostile fleet. 

At the comandancia de marina we could hear a slow gun and 
steady musket fire in the direction of Campo de Marte. 

The enemy had a captive balloon, from which he observed our 
positions; from the Reina Mercedes headquarters (converted into 
a hospital) it could be plainly seen. It was in the direction of 
Sevilla. 

The American fleet is firing from Aguadores, the greater part 
of the projectiles passing over the city. Others fall inside, some 
exploding and some not. Many have already fallen in the houses, 
among others a 20-cm. shell, which fell in the house of the chief 
pilot of the port, but did not explode. The ships firing from 
Aguadores are the New York and the Oregon. 

The streets of the city are almost deserted; only soldiers and 
volunteers are seen as they go to their posts. As usual, many 
projectiles are falling in the bay near our fleet. 

The firing from the ships ceased at 11. 

At 2 intense musket fire was heard in the direction of El Caney; 
at 2.30 also gun fire. 

By 3 o’clock the musket fire became steadier; constant volleys 
were being heard; at 4 it became less intense. 

At 10 p. m. General Cervera left his ship, returning at 12. 

On July tst, at 6 a. m., the nucleus of the hostile army under 
command of General Shafter, and which must have consisted of 
at least 15,000 men, with many modern guns, without including 
the insurgent parties, attacked the lines of the precinct east and 
east-northeast of the city, that is El Caney, defended by General 
Vara del Rey with 520 men and two Plasencia guns, and the 
position of San Juan, occupied by two companies comprising 
250 soldiers. 
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The attack which the Americans made with 12,000 men, as 
stated by themselves, was commanded by General Wheeler, 
second in command of the army. 

A brigade of 3,500 men, also under the orders of said General 
Wheeler, and supported by another, directed its efforts upon El 
Caney, while Colonel Chaffee with 2,000 men attacked the hill 
and fort of San Juan. 

The Americans, it must be acknowledged, fought that day with 
truly admirable courage and spirit. The houses of El Caney, 
which General Vara with his 520 men converted into as many 
fortresses, threw forth a hail of projectiles upon the enemy, while 
one company after another, without any protection, rushed with 
yeritable fury upon the city. The first company having been 
decimated, another appeared, then a third, and still another, and 
those soldiers resembled moving statues (if I may be permitted 
that expression for want of a better) rather than men; but they 
met heroes, and although the houses had been riddled with bullets 
by the artillery and musketry, and although the streets were ob- 
structed with dead and wounded, El Caney had been converted 
into a veritable volcano, vomiting forth lava and making it im- 
possible to go near it. © 

Both sides being short of forces and out of breath, almost 
without having stirred from their relative positions, the battle 
ceased for some time, and General Vara del Rey took advantage 
of this circumstance to have his soldiers re-form the lines and 
again get ready for the battle. 

General Linares, who was repulsing the attacks at the position 
of San Juan, upon learning the result of these assaults, warmly 
congratulated the handful of lions in these words: “ When the 
American army attacked El Caney they had not counted on a 
general of Vara del Rey’s stamp and on troops as fiery and inured 
to warfare as those he had under his command.” 

The fight commenced once more and the enemy attacked again 
and again, being always repulsed, but as we had no reserve forces, 
and the Americans, on the contrary, had a great many, the 
battle was no longer possible under these circumstances. The 
General was wounded almost simultaneously in both legs by two 
musket balls, and as he was being carried away on a stretcher, the 
bullets falling around him like hail, he was killed by a third one, 
at the same moment as two of the men who were carrying him. 
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The greater part of the commanders and officers (among them 
two relatives of the General) were dead or wounded, as also the 
majority of the soldiers. Finally, at 7 p. m., the commander he 
ing dead and those 520 men having been reduced to less than 
100 and most of these slightly wounded and bruised, that han¢- 
ful of heroes, for want of forces and a commander, retreated from 
the site, which for ten hours they had been defending without 
being able to get any reénforcements, for there were none to be 
had, and the enemy occupied the position on which he, in his 
turn, had made such a bold attack. 

Of the 520 defenders of El Caney only 8o returned, most of 
them crippled and bruised. The Americans acknowledged that 
they had goo casualties. 

As has been stated, 2,000 men under the command of Colonel 
Chaffee, well protected, attacked in the morning the position of 
San Juan with the same spirit and enthusiasm with which Wheel- 
er’s men made the attack on El Caney. 

Our headquarters were situated in an excellent position, at the 
crossing of the roads to El Caney and Pozo. General Linares 
had no available reserves; he therefore formed the echelon close 
to the positions of San Juan where he could observe the move- 
ments of the enemy and assist personally at points where his 
presence might be necessary. 

With him was General Ordofiez with two rapid-fire guns. 

In the foremost echelon at San Juan was Colonel José Baquero, 
of the Simancas regiment of infantry, who had come from Guan- 
tanamo with a message, and could not return on account of the 
blockade. This echelon was two companies strong, and before 
the Americans opened fire, it was reénforced by another com- 
pany. It is here that Colonel Ordofiez was, with the rapid-fire 
division; the position being defended by 300 infantry and two 
guns. 

The echelon nearest San Juan consisted of three companies of 
Talavera, one company with General Linares to the right of the 
Pozo road, forming an angle, in order to prevent a surrounding 
movement on the part of the enemy from the right of San Juan; 
another at the angle of the two roads referred to, and a third at 
Veguita toward El Caney, crossing their fire with that of the 
forces at Suefio. 

In view of the small numbers of our forces and the ever it 
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creasing numbers of those of the Americans and their war mate- 
rial, we reenforced our positions by some trenches, under shelter 
of which we might be able to prolong the fight for a longer time. 

The cavalry formed the third line at the fort of Canosa, pro- 
tected by a small hill. 

After the cannonade of the morning, in which our guns with 
accurate aim succeeded in causing the enemy many casualties 
and silencing the fire of one of his batteries erected at Pozo, and 
when the Americans had brought together considerable forces of 
infantry, they attacked about noon with cannon, machine-gun, 
and musket fire. 

The situation of the line commanded by Baquero was critical. 
Colonel Ordofiez and the commander of the Puerto Rico bat- 
talion, Mr. Lamadrid, had been wounded. One-half of the offi- 
cers had also fallen under the action of the lead that was pouring 
down upon the line. The enemy was advancing in large and 
compact masses, firmly resolved to take the positions, but Ba- 
quero, the brave soldier, who had distinguished himself so highly 
in the campaign, was there, keeping up by his example the spirit 
of the troops, almost annihilated by hunger and fatigue, and deci- 
mated by the clouds of bullets and grapeshot. 

At this critical moment the cavalry was ordered to advance 
rapidly in order to protect the retreat of Colonel Baquero’s forces 
and save the artillery if possible. Lieutenant Colonel Sierra has- 
tened to carry out the order, as Commander Arraiz had done 
before him at San Juan. 

The line which General Linares commanded personally now 
formed the vanguard. With his assistance the General’s aids and 
his chief of staff had to organize the remnants of the first line. 

It was necessary to maintain that position at any cost, for its 
loss would give the enemy free entrance into the city. The 
brave men of the first line were retreating. Colonel Baquero 
had disappeared, killed, no doubt, when he led that retreat under 
the hail of grapeshot and lead. The enemy was advancing in 
compact masses, and rushing upon what was now the first line. 
Fortunately the fire of our infantry, accurately aimed, compelled 
the Americans to recede, and they retreated behind the positions 
of San Juan. At that moment General Linares and the brave 
commander of infantry, Arraiz, fell wounded; the latter officer, 
who had already shed his blood at Cacarajicara, was one of the 
most beautiful examples of the army. 
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While these cruel battles of El Caney and San Juan were cap. 
ried on the enemy sent forces against our whole line, for the pur- 
pose, no doubt, of harassing us and making the attack mor 
general. 

The San Juan forces tried once more to recover themselyes, 
Others came to their assistance, among them the company of 
marines which had been stationed at the Plaza de Toros with 
Captain Bustamente; but the enemy was already strongly occupy. 
ing the position, our forces were scant, and success was impossi- 
ble. Our artillery was steadily firing at many points of the line, 
loading the guns (old ones, as has been stated) without any pro. 
tection, but the fire was extremely slow and therefore of little 
efficacy. 

At 3.30 p. m. I went toward the Campo de Marte, impatient to 
learn what had happened. At the Plaza Dolores I met General 
Linares. His arm, which had been seriously wounded in the 
first trenches, as stated, had been dressed at the military hospital 
and he was now being taken to his house on a stretcher, escorted 
by a few horsemen. 

When I arrived at the end of Enramadas street and was only 
a few feet from a trench of the third line, covered by a section of 
volunteers, I saw a part of the battlefield. The musket fire was 
very slow, and although Santa Ursula fort, situated to the right 
and somewhat in the rear of the trenches referred to, was firing 
as rapidly as its muzzle-loading guns permitted, it will be easily 
understood that there was no new attack that day. 

I then went to the headquarters of the cavalry, at the entrance 
of El Caney road, where a section of the cavalrymen were ready 
to hasten wherever they might be ordered. 

It may be said that the battle was at an end and many com- 
manders and officers were arriving, all tired out and almost dying 
from thirst. Among others, I saw Commander Irlés, of the 
general staff, who had had either one or two horses killed under 
him, and there I learned that the number of commanders and 
officers wounded had been comparatively very large. Mr. Molina, 
lieutenant colonel of the civil guard, arrived and said that Com- 
mander Bustamente of the navy had been seriously wounded and 
was being carried on a stretcher. My consternation may be 
imagined. I hurried out to meet him and found him a few min- 
utes later. In spite of the heat, he had been wearing his blue- 
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doth suit in the fight, by which he could be easily distinguished 
from all others. He was covered with blood, pale and disfigured, 
his eyes closed, and without his saber and revolver. I learned 
that before he was wounded his horse was killed under him and 
his hat shot through. I accompanied him to the military hos- 
pital. In spite of his insignias of a commander, nobody paid 
much attention to him. This can be readily understood, for that 
day, in a short time, over 300 wounded had been received, and 
they were still coming. It was difficult to find beds and the 
attendant personnel, although increasing, was not sufficient to 
look after all. 

I succeeded in finding Antonio Cafiaz, the surgeon of marine, 
whom I know, and in whom I have unlimited confidence, and 
thanks to him, the wounded man was placed on a bed and his 
dothes taken off. They had to be cut with scissors. The wound 
was in the right side of the abdomen; his legs were covered with 
blood. The position of the bullet, the aspect of the wounded 
man, and above all the look with which Dr. Cafiaz answered mine, 
let me no doubt. I knew that he had only a few moments to 
live and I left the hospital deeply affected. 

I will add that, as the hospital was situated in the sector 
attacked by the enemy and near the trenches, being outside the 
city, musket balls were falling in great quantities in the court 
and on the roof; later on, shells were flying over it in all 
directions. 

As has been seen, two battle-ships from Aguadores were throw- 
ing projectiles upon the city and the bay, causing victims among 
the inhabitants and damages to the buildings. As I went to the 
captaincy of the port in the morning when the firing commenced, 
I saw at the ambulance improvised at the Bottino pharmacy, a 
woman who was having her head dressed, which had been struck 
by a fragment of shell. The wound, although not deep, was 
wide, and looked as though made with a razor. 

At nightfall the firing ceased along the whole line. 

Such were the battles of that day, so serious by reason of the 
blood that had been shed, as well as by their results. 

With the loss of El Caney, we lost the line which it had been 
80 imperative for us to keep, and also the aqueduct and the region 
under cultivation—that is, provisions and water. We had to con- 
fine ourselves to the defense of the precinct, knowing full well 
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that, though the sad end might be held off for a day or two 
longer, there was no possibility of avoiding it. 

Our casualties were as follows: 

Killed: Brigadier General Joaquin Vara del Rey, 3 com. 
manders, 12 officers, and 78 men. 

Missing: Colonel of Infantry José Baquero, 4 officers, ang 
116 men. The colonel was probably killed, but this could no 
be verified. 

Prisoners: Two officers. 

Wounded: Lieutenant General Arsenio Linares Pombo, 6 
commanders, 30 officers, and 339 men. 

(Among the wounded officers was Colonel of Engineers Caula 
and Colonel of Artillery Ordojiez.) 


TOTAL CASUALTIES. 
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Almost one-fifth of the combatants covering the whole line, 
and the whole line was not even attacked, but only a sector of it; 
consequently not all of them fought. 

The casualties of the enemy, as acknowledged by themselves, 
were: 
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In these cruel battles the army inspired the enemy with respect 
and true admiration, perhaps because he had supposed that they 
fought in the same manner as the insurgents. The foregoing is 
my firm conviction, because I have seen and observed the events 
which I narrate and have dwelt much upon them. 

On the rst day of July the Americans fought, as I have stated, 


* This is the figure of the original Spanish, but is probably intended for 
1660.—O. N. I. 
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without protection and with truly admirable courage, but they 
did not fight again as they did that day. They entrenched them- 
selves and set up their artillery as fast as they received it, and did 
not again come out from behind their fortifications. Did they 
think on that first day that all they had to do was to attack our 
soldiers en masse to put them to flight? God knows. 

It was difficult to convince them that only 520 men had been 
defending El Caney for ten hours. When doubt was no longer 
possible their admiration had no limits. When they entered 
Santiago de Cuba, the American soldiers and ours looked upon 
each other without any prejudice or jealousy, perhaps because 
they knew that both had fought like brave men, and whenever 
the Americans saw one of our men of the twenty-ninth (the num- 
ber of the battalion “ Constitucion,” which had defended the 
city, and has been referred to so many times) they would call 
him, look at him, and treat him with great admiration, wonder- 
ing perhaps, how so simple a soldier could do such great things. 

The men of the twenty-ninth, known to have done something 
worth doing, were loved and feasted by every one and spent whole 
hours with the Americans, who did not understand them, but 
applauded everything they said, on the assumption, perhaps, that 
he who is brave must also be bright. 

Incidents like these I saw, not once, but a hundred times, and 
they have made me believe and say what I have stated. I may be 
mistaken, but I do not believe it, because I have also noticed that 
the Yankees treat the insurgents, although they are their allies, 
very differently. Besides, I am only citing facts, and any one can 
construe them to his own satisfaction. 

From the foregoing, it is reasonable to believe that when 520 
men maintained themselves at El Caney for ten hours, and 250 
at San Juan for four hours, if Escario could have been there that 
fay, so that there had been 3,000 men more in our lines, neither 
Ei Caney nor San Juan would have been lost, though attacked 
by almost the whole hostile army. 

General Linares surrendered the command to General Toral. 

In the battle of July 1, General Rubin, who commanded the 
forces of San Juan and Portillo del Caney, had his horse killed 
under him at the latter place at 5 o’clock p. m. 
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XXV.—ACTIONS OF THE 2D AND 3D. 


July 2d.—At 5 o’clock gun and musket fire commenced, wel 
sustained in the direction of the land. 

At 6 the hostile fleet opened fire on the Morro and the 
The greater part of the projectiles fell in the bay and on our flee. | 

The firing ceased at 8.30. 

Punta Gorda, which also opened fire, discharged 8 shots, 

The musket fire was intense. 

At 8.15 Punta Gorda again opened fire. At the same time the 
Plutén started up toward the mouth of the harbor. The musket 
fire ceased. 

At 9.30 the military governor said by telephone: “I ask your 
excellency to send a boat, so that b¥ going as close to the coast as 
possible, the enemy may be checked at San Antonio and Plaza de 
Toros,” At this time the enemy opened musket fire in the same 
direction. It ceased shortly after. 

The companies of the fleet embarked again. A pilot was sent 
to each one of the ships. 

The body of sailors that disembarked was protected in a line of 
trenches by Colonel Aldea’s column (Asiatic battalion), which 
withdrew from the coast to the city. 

At 8 o’clock four wounded from the Socapa were brought to 
the pier. A shell which exploded on one of the guns killed three 
men and wounded six, completely disabling the mount of the 
Hontoria gun, which could no longer be used. Among the 
wounded was Ensign Fernandez Pifia, who was in command of 
the battery. 

At 1.30 a slow gun fire was heard in the distance. 

The French consul, on horseback, with a flag of his nation on 
a very long pole, left for Cuabitas, followed by many people. 

During the firing several projectiles of all calibers fell on the 
city. 

At 3.15 musket and gun fire was being heard in the direction of 
Campo de Marte. The line of fire was very extensive and the 
musket fire intense. 

At 4 o’clock the musket fire ceased, only the gun fire being 
heard now. 

At 4.40 musket fire was again opened; volleys could be heard 
at intervals. 
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At 6 the firing ceased. 

At 7 musket fire broke out again; ceasing at 7.30. 

At 8.30 two blazes could be seen at the top of Monte Real to 
the west. 

At 9.45 the enemy opened a violent musket and gun fire from 
the Plaza de Toros to the Campo de*Marte (from east to east- 
northeast). To the left (Plaza de Toros) frequent volleys could 
be heard. 

At 10.30 the musket and gun fire ceased. 

The night was extremely dark. From Io to 11.30 the ships of 
our fleet spoke by means of the ardois (light signals). 

The enemy, during the night of the battle of Caney, and after 
burying the dead, not without paying due honors to General Vara 
del Rey, commenced work on the trenches, which they never left 
again, continued to surround our lines with the new reénforce- 
ments constantly arriving, and installed modern artillery and 
machine guns on the heights. The insurgents were covering 
Cuabitas and adjoining points, although in second line. We 
were decidedly surrounded and all our communications by land 
cut off, as they had been by sea for over a month anda half. Each 
hour that elapsed the enemy fortified the circle that inclosed us. 

During the night the enemy kept up most incessantly a violent 
musket and terrific gun fire which we hardly answered, so as not 
to waste the little ammunition that we had left, which was, no 
doubt, what the enemy intended. 

The Asiatic column (Colonel Aldea) arrived from the coast and 
occupied in line the post vacated by the companies of the fleet, 
situated on the road to Caney (in the entrance). 

In the meantime the fleet was once more bombarding the 
Morro and the Socapa, where, after killing several men, they 
inally succeeded in dismourting one of the two Hontoria guns, 
which they had been constantly antagonizing since the 18th of 
May. At the same time they were bombarding the city from 
Aguadores, wounding several persons and ruining several houses. 

The cruiser Reina Mercedes changed her anchoring place and 
fmained at the head of the bay as much as possible, awaiting 
orders to open fire on Quintero Hill to check the enemy if he 
should appear there. 

The French consul was the first to leave the city, which was 
abandoned by almost the whole population a few days later. 
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A little before 10 a. m. the enemy, who no doubt intended tp 
surprise us, furiously attacked our lines, and was repulsed with 
great loss. 

The events of the second of July may be summed up as follows: 

Lively bombardment by sea and land, killing several men and 
disabling one of the only two guns with which we could attack 
the enemy from the mouth of the harbor; bombarding with im. 
punity the defenseless city; a battle from trenches, the fire of 
which we hardly answered, and finally a night surprise tha 
resulted in failure. 

The companies of the fleet embarked rapidly in spite of the pre- 
vailing conditions. A pilot was sent to each one of the ships, 
which latter took in their boats and steam launches and loosened 
the spring on their cables, and the gunboat Alvarado, which had 
come out of the slip and was afloat, raised at night the six Busta- 
mente torpedoes that were obstructing the channel to the west, 
Everything indicated, without leaving room for doubt, that the 
fleet was about to go out; but when and how? 

It occurred to me (and nobody could have dissuaded me from 
it) that a fleet from the Peninsula was on its way to Santiago; 
that it would pass in sight of the semaphore of Puerto Rico; that 
consequently Admiral Cervera would know, given the distance 
and the speed of the former and allowing for the difference im 
time, when it would reach Santiago; and when fire was opened 
on the enemy it would leave the mouth free, he would go out and 
the two fleets combined would defeat the enemy. I remembered 
everything I had read in newspapers about the purchase of ships, 
and the date when those building had been launched. Every- 
thing became clear to me. We had ships and they were coming. 
No doubt they were quite near, or perhaps only a few miles dis 
tant, but where had the ships come from? I do not know—from 
heaven, from earth, from the air, from nothing at all—I do not 
know. But everything appeared possible to me, except that our 
fleet should go out alone to fight the ships that were assembled 
at the Morro. 

The aid of marine, Mr. Dario Leguinia, even more optimistic 
than I (and that is saying a great deal), could not rest a minute 
I shall never forget how during that night of the 2d we were 
sitting on the doorsteps of the captaincy of the port, making cal 
culations as to the number of ships that might arrive and the 
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babilities of success that we could count on. Our ships com- 
municating by means of the ardois were another proof of this. 
The event announced was near, and we were to see great things 
happening. At times we even thought we heard firing out there 
on the sea at a great distance and in a southeasterly direction. 
How much desire and imagination can do! 

At 1 o'clock at night there was nothing special to be seen, and 
$0, feeling sure that important events were to take place the fol- 
lowing day, I retired, not without repeatedly impressing upon the 
seaman (cabo de matricula) to notify me at once at the first move- 
ment of the fleet, or the first gunshot. It would not have been 
necessary. My impatience and anxiety would have taken care 
of that much better than the cabo. 

The next day it was learned that the blazes we had seen on the 
Monte Real were from the burning of the forts and the helio- 
graph, which the detachment there had abandoned to hasten to 
Santiago, in order not to be cut off and surrounded. During the 
march, which was full of hardships, it became necessary to kill a 
horse for food. 


XXVI.—SorTIE OF THE FLEET. 


If I were to live a thousand years and a thousand centuries, 
never should I forget that 3d day of July, 1898, nor do I believe 
that Spain will ever forget it. The day dawned beautifully. One 
of those summer days when not the slightest breath of air stirs 
the leaves of the trees, when not the smallest cloud is visible in 
the skies; when not the slightest vapor fills the atmosphere, which 
was wonderfully transparent, so that the horizon could be ob- 
served at a great distance. 

Nothing special was to be noticed among the ships of our fleet; 
motionless on the quiet waters of the bay that reflected their hulls, 
though inverted, with wonderful accuracy, they looked as though 
they ought not to leave an anchoring place where they could 
femain in such perfect safety. 

It was 8.30. Feeling sure that the ships would not go out, and 
laking advantage of the chance of getting a horse, for the dis- 
lance was great, I went to the military hospital to see Mr. Joaquin 
Bustamente, whom I found a different man, as the saying is. 
His voice was strong, his eyes bright, and his cheeks flushed. 
He moved with ease and did not appear to experience any diffi- 
culty in doing so. I was agreeably surprised. 
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Why does one remember things that are really not of great 
importance? Is it perhaps because they are connected with 
others that are? I cannot explain it. I only know that I re 
member, word for word, the conversation that took place be 
tween us. It was as follows: 

“Is the fleet not going out?” he asked, without giving mea 
chance to say anything. 

“ Not just now, I believe, though it is ready to go out. Isit 
known when the other fleet will arrive?” I said. 

“What other fleet?” 

“The one that is supposed to come from Spain; they probably 
know at about what time it may be expected at the mouth of 
the harbor.” 

“Don’t be simple.” (I don’t remember whether he called me 
simple, or innocent, or a fool.) “ There is no other fleet; the ships 
are going out and that is all there is to it. I have a letter from 
Don Pascual (Admiral Cervera) in which he tells me so.” 

I remained thunderstruck. I could doubt no longer. I knew 
Admiral Cervera sufficiently well, as does everybody else, to know 
that he does not say, and still less write, what he does not intend 
to do. 

“Do you think he will go out to-day?” I said. 

“T thought he was going even now.” 

I could not answer. A gunshot which, judging from the diree- 
tion, could only be from one of the two fleets, left me motionless. 

Two or three minutes later a terrific cannonade commenced, 
such as I have never heard, nor will probably ever hear again, a 
cannonade more intense than that of June 6, a thing which I be- 
lieved impossible, shaking the building, thundering through the 
air. I could not think coherently. I kept looking at Mr. Busta- 
mente like an imbecile, and he looked at me and didn’t say a word. 
I felt something that commenced at my feet and went up to my 
head, and my hair must have stood on end. Then suddenly, 
without taking leave, I went out, got on my horse and rode down 
the hill at break-neck speed, and I hardly understand how it was 
that I did not break my neck. I arrived at the captaincy of the 
port, where I found them all, from the commander of marine to 
the last clerk, with emotion painted on every face, and all looking 
in the direction of the mouth of the harbor, the mountains of 
which, that had been such a protection to us, and which now 
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yented us from seeing what was going on outside, we should 
have liked to grind to powder. 

The noise caused by the gunshots which the mountains and 
valleys echoed was truly infernal and comparable to nothing. An 
idea may be gained of what it was when it is remembered that 
over 250 guns, most of them of large caliber and all breech- 
loading, were firing incessantly. The earth trembled, and very 
soon Punta Gorda, the Morro and the Socapa took part in the 
frightful concert, adding the thunder of their guns to the noise 
of those of the two fleets. 

But the firing continued and that is what puzzled me. I 
thought, taking into account the number and class of hostile ships 
and of our own, that the catastrophe of the latter must neces- 
sarily take place in the very channel of the harbor, which is such 
a dificult one, even for ships of less length and draft than those 
which formed our fleet, under normal conditions; how much 
more, then, when sustaining a battle. A deviation, a change of 
course ahead of time, an injury to the rudder or the engine, even 
though slight and momentary, the least carelessness, in a word, 
might run a ship aground, and such a disaster would cause also 
the destruction of the other ships that were coming after and 
which would have collided with the first; the hostile ships might 
sink the first right there and then; for the same reasons, the 
disaster of the others becomes inevitable. 

To my mind, the going out from Santiago harbor under the 
circumstances Admiral Cervera did, and as confirmed by the com- 
manders of the ships of the fleet, constitutes the greatest act of 
valor imaginable, for it meant to go out to certain death, not only 
with fearlessness, but with a clear head, for a man must be com- 
pletely master of himself in order to command a ship without 
becoming excited nor losing his head. One may form an idea of 
it from the horror which I experienced, who was not in any of 
the ships, but I knew perfectly well the dangers of the enterprise, 
Which, in my opinion, was impossible. 

The day, as I said, was most beautiful and the calm perfect. 
Therefore, the smoke, far from vanishing, rose up in a straight 
line. When the first moments of excitement were over and we 
had somewhat cooled down, we could see perfectly that the smoke 
from the firing formed four groups more or less distant from each 
other, but what group did our fleet form? If the one farthest to 
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the west, then no doubt it was not surrounded and had the open 
sea before it, and this was a great advantage. If, on the cop. 
trary, it formed the second or third, then it was between two fires 

Later on it was noticed that the firing was at a greater distance 
and decreased in intensity, and that the columns of smoke were 
moving farther to the west. Had they succeeded in escaping and 
outwitting the hostile fleet? For the present one thing was cer. 
tain: Our ships had not gone down in the entrance of the harbor, 
nor even close to it, and that was of great importance, for the 
greatest danger was in the channel. Imagine our joy when the 
Morro advised us by telephone that our fleet was fighting in wing 
formation and that the enemy did not have the range. Evidently 
the age of miracles is not over. I will not try to describe what 
we felt that day—we, at Santiago, who have the honor of belong- 
ing to the navy. 

I still had the horse at my disposal, and as I remembered the 
anxiety in which I had left Mr. Bustamente and his delicate state 
of health, I hastened to bring him the news, which I thought 
would do him a great deal of good. When I arrived, he knewit 
already, as every one else did in Santiago. He had been all over 
the city. I found him radiant with satisfaction. 

I may safely say that the 3d of July was a day of true rejoicing, 
for, as will be seen later when I relate the events of that day, 
it was believed that our ships had accomplished their object, 
although at the cost of the destroyers, the loss of which was 
already known. And although we felt very sad over the victims 
there must have been, the result, on the whole, was so brilliant 
that it surpassed all reasonable expectations. 

How great were my consternation and sorrow when, at 6 
o’clock in the evening, I saw the pilot Miguel Lépez arrive, his 
appearance changed and his clothing and shoes wet from the 
drizzling rain, with the news that he had at his house at Cinco 
Reales five shipwrecked from the Maria Teresa and Oquendo, 
worn out and weak; that both ships, on fire, had run aground on 
the coast close to each other west of Punta Cabrera and about8 
miles from the harbor of Santiago, and that a great many more, 
some wounded and all tired, were on the road. 

The Teresa and Oquendo lost, besides the Plutén and Furor! 
What a horrible contrast and what a sad awakening! In the 
morning I had believed the ships safe and was already thinking of 
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a telegram from Havana announcing their arrival at that port. 
At night the news of the catastrophe, the full extent of which I 
did not know even then! 

But as my comments and lamentations do not explain what had 
happened, I will give the news as it was received in the course of 
the day at the captaincy of the port. It will explain why, for 
eight hours, we believed at Santiago de Cuba that the Spanish 


fleet was in safety. 


XXVII.—NAVAL BatTTLe oF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


July 34.—The hostile fleet in sight, about 5 miles distant. 

At 9.45 the Spanish fleet went out. Shortly after, a violent 
bombardment was heard. 

At 10.40 the Morro said: “ The Spanish fleet is fighting in wing 
formation at Punta Cabrera; the enemy does not have the range 
and it seems as though they would succeed in escaping. The 
American fleet is composed of the Brooklyn, Indiana, Lowa, 
Texas, Massachusetts, Oregon, and one yacht. The ships from 
Aguadores have come to assist in the battle.” 

At 11.15 no more firing was heard. 

At 12.30 the Morro said: “ When the fleet went out it did so 
slowly. After the four large ships had gone out the destroyers 
went, and all of the American ships fell upon them. Our fleet 
opposed the attack and the destroyers hurried to join them, but 
near Punta Cabrera one of them took fire and ran ashore. The 
other continued to fire and when she saw herself lost she lowered 
two boats filled with men; one reached the coast, the other was 
captured. On leaving the destroyer they set it afire and she ran 
aground burning.” 

So they are both lost. When our fleet passed Punta Cabrera 
oe of the ships, apparently the Teresa, went close to the shore 
and a great deal of smoke was seen. The Iowa and New York 
Were pursuing her and the others followed them. By this time 
the hostile ships from Aguadores were already taking part in the 
fight. 

At 2 an English warship was signaled to the south. 

At 3 the Morro said that the ships which pursued our fleet were 
4 in all; 15 warships, armored and unarmored; the others mer- 
chant vessels equipped for war. 

At 6.30 the pilot, Miguel Lépez, said that at his house at Cinco 
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Reales, he had five shipwrecked from the Teresa and Oquendo, 
and they said there must be others at Cabafiitas. 

The tug Esmeralda, with the second commander of Marine and 
Ensign Nardiz, with the pilot, Lopez, and ten armed sailors, 
went out to gather them up. Forces of the army also went oy 
in the steamer Colén to protect those who might be returning by 
roads and paths along the coast. 

At nightfall Colonel Escario’s column arrived from Manzanillo, 

My friend, Mr. Robert Mason, Chinese consul, who is inter. 
ested in naval matters, and has a good understanding of every. 
thing concerning them, witnessed the battle from the Vigia del 
Medio, which is the highest mountain in the bay and overlooks 
a great part of it. But we must take into account that, as it is 
quite distant from the coast, the ships that pass close to it can 
not be seen. As soon as he arrived he told me what had hap- 
pened as he had seen it, and I put it down as he dictated it to 
me. The following is what I heard from his own lips, word for 
word, without changing anything in this interesting account: 

“The Teresa went out first, then the Vizcaya and Colon; after 
a somewhat longer interval, the Oquendo, then the destroyers, 
The Admiral passed the Morro at 9.45. A little to windward of 
the Morro (west) was the Brooklyn. Opposite the Morro another 
ship, apparently the Massachusetts, and I could distinguish no 
other warships from the Vigia. When the Admiral passed the 
Morro the hostile ships and the Morro and Socapa opened a 
violent fire simultaneously; the hostile ships that could not be 
seen and that were at Aguadores also opened fire at the same 
time. After passing the Morro, the Admiral went west and was 
lost from sight on account of the Socapa. The Vizcaya followed, 
and then the other two. In the meantime the destroyers fe- 
mained in the bay. The Spanish ships were now visible again, 
the. Vizcaya in the lead, the Colén, Oquendo, and Maria Teresa in 
line ahead at a certain distance from the American fleet. The 
Spanish fleet was firing slowly, the American ships lively, so that 
I did not lose sight again of the Spanish ships, but often of the 
American ships on account of the smoke. In the meantime the 
American warships and two yachts were gathered opposite the 
Socapa, and when the destroyers came out it seemed impossible 
that they should be able to escape. The fire was horrible from 
the large guns, as well as from the rapid-fire guns. Neverthe 
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less, the destroyers were lost from sight, but they appeared again, 
firing from their stern guns. As long as the ships could be 
distinguished it could not be estimated whether they had received 
injuries of any kind. When they disappeared from sight, at 
10,30, we could see no injuries in the masts or smokestacks, or 
anything special. At this time we saw all the American ships 
fring in a westerly direction, and at that hour the New York, 
which had not yet entered the fight, passed the bay headed west- 
ward. When I left the battle I had not seen any ship run aground 
nor on fire, either Spanish or American.” 

Before I continue, in order to give a better understanding, I 
will recall the fact that the coast between Santiago and Punta 
Cabrera, a stretch of about 6 miles, forms a kind of bay on which 
are situated Cabafias and Guaicabén; that Punta Cabrera projects 
south and is very high land, consequently the ships which are 
west of it and close to the coast cannot be seen. It is absolutely 
necessary to remember this in order to understand why it was 
that the final result of the battle was not seen. 

At 9.30 the Spanish fleet started up; first the Maria Teresa, 
Admiral Cervera’s flagship, the Vizcaya, then the Cristobal 
Colén, and Oquendo. Behind these the Plut6én and Furor. 
This was the order of sortie as I learned from the pilots, Lopez 
and Nujiez. 

The Brooklyn, Iowa, Indiana, Texas, Massachusetts, Oregon, 
and one yacht were waiting at the mouth of the harbor. The 
others arrived soon from Aguadores, where they had been, with 
their engines going and under steam. One of the last ones to 
arrive was the New York, which, the same as the Brooklyn, has 
a 20-mile speed. 

The Spanish ships, which necessarily had to go out in line- 
ahead, received, as each went out, the fire of all the American 
ships, which they could not answer until they had passed the 
bank of Diamante, because they could not present the broadside, 
consequently their guns, to the enemy. Therefore, as long as 
they were inside of the harbor, they all sustained a terrible fire. 

Nevertheless they came out without serious injuries and 
reached the open sea. 

The Vizcaya, which was the fastest ship, but had not had her 
bottom cleaned, was making only 13 miles, and the other ships 
had to regulate their speed by hers in order to preserve the line. 
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I suppose from what happened and taking into account the 
order of the sortie that Admiral Cervera intended to protect the 
retreat of the Vizcaya, accompanied by the Colén (which did not 
have her turret guns mounted), with the Oquendo and Mara 
Teresa, and then have the latter, by putting on forced draft 
rejoin the former, but both were set on fire by the stern, which 
they presented to the hostile fire, and they were soon converte 
into one immense blaze and went aground on the coast, the 
Teresa about 7 miles from Santiago harbor, west of Punta Cab 
rera, then close to her the Oquendo. These events I learned at 
nightfall from the shipwrecked who had arrived. The fate of the 
Vizcaya and Cristébal Colon I will anticipate, in order to com- 
plete the account of what happened to the whole fleet as it was 
told me by an officer of the Austrian cruiser Maria Teresa (same 
name as ours) the next day. 

When the Oquendo and Teresa had been lost, two or three 
American ships remained there to consummate the surrender and 
gather up the shipwrecked and wounded and take the others 
prisoners. The other ships continued to pursue the Vizcaya and 
the Colén. The first of the two also took fire at the stern and 
stranded at a distance of about 20 miles (toward Aserradero); the 
second did not take fire. Probably her engine was damaged and 
she ran up on the coast about 60 miles distant (off Turquino). 

Such was the hecatomb (for there is no other name for it) of 
our ill-fated fleet, and I do not believe that history records an- 
other like it. Not a single ship was saved from the catastrophe. 
The commanders and officers of all the ships knew well what was 
going to happen, when, calm and serene in spite of everything and 
ready to do their duty fully, they took leave of each other and of 
their comrades who remained on shore, as they did not belong 
to the fleet. 

A person who has witnessed and seen with his own eyes af 
event like the one which I have in vain tried to describe, must 
necessarily be of interest, even though of little prominence and 
education. For that reason I have had the pilots Miguel Lopez 
and Apolonio Nijiez, who took out the Teresa and Oquendo 
respectively, repeat to me a hundred times what they had seen. 
I shall not copy everything they said; that would be too much of 
a task, but only what relates to the battle and which gives an idea 
of that veritable hell, for that is what the mouth of Santiago 
harbor was for fifteen minutes. 
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Miguel Lopez, who is cool-headed and daring on land as well 
as on the sea, said to me about as follows: 

“JT was in the forward tower by the side of Admiral Cervera, 
who was as calm as though he had been at anchor in his own 
cabin, and was observing the channel and the hostile ships and 
only said these words: 

“‘ Pilot, when can we shift the helm?’ He had reference to 
turning to starboard, which could only be done after we had 
passed Diamante Bank. After a few seconds he said: 

“* Pilot, advise me when we can shift the helm.’ 

“*T will advise you, Admiral,’ I answered. 

“A few moments later I said: ‘Admiral, the helm may be 
shifted now.’ 

“Ina moment the Admiral, without shouting, without becom- 
ing excited, as calm as usual, said: ‘To starboard,’ and the next 
minute, ‘Fire!’ At the same moment, simultaneously, the two 
guns of the turret and those of the port battery fired on a ship 
which seemed to me to be the Indiana. I thought the ship was 
sinking. I cannot tell you, Don José, all that passed. By this 
time there were already many dead and wounded in the battery, 
because they had been firing on us for some time, and I believe 
that in spite of the water that was in the ship she was already 
onfire then. The Admiral said to me: 

“*Good-by, pilot; go now; go, and be sure you let them pay 
you, because you have earned it well.’ And he continued to give 
orders.” 

These were, more or less, the words that Miguel Lopez spoke 
tome, and which he repeats to any one who wishes to hear them. 

Apolonio Nujiez, who took out the Oquendo, is very different 
from Lopez, not daring, but rather easily frightened. These were 
his impressions: 

“When we arrived at Santa Catalina battery, they were already 
fring. There was a hail of bullets on board which cannot be 
compared to anything. I was in the tower looking after the 
course of the ship. The commander, who is very kind, and who 
knew me because I had taken the ship in on the roth, said to me: 

“*You can go, pilot; we can get along now, and later on per- 
haps you will not be able to go.’ I thanked him and should have 
gone gladly enough, I can tell you, but I was afraid they might 
shift the helm before they passed Diamante, and you can imagine, 
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Don José, what would have happened. I remained on board, 
and when we had passed the bank I said to him: ‘ Commander, 
you can shift the helm.’ 

“* Go, pilot, go,’ he said, and then he commanded to put tp 
starboard and shouted, ‘Fire!’ The noise caused by the big 
forward gun and the shaking of the ship made more impression 
on me than the fire of the Yankees. I thought the Oquendo hag 
been cut intwo. I do not even want to remember it. I was low. 
ered in a boat and then I thought I was a dead man. The bullets 
were falling all around me. Finally I reached Estrella Cove 
where Miguel Lopez had already arrived. I did not even dare 
look at the battle, which was now outside of the harbor.” 

These two accounts, which perhaps, do not inspire the interest 


remember the exact words of the men, although in substance they 
are the same, may give an idea of that never-to-be-forgotten 
sortie which had such fatal consequences. 

I supposed that the American fleet would await the Spanish 
fleet at the mouth of the harbor and absolutely prevent it from 
going out, under penalty of having the ships attacked. But that 
requires a great deal of courage and presence of mind. Never- 
theless, it would have been the safest means for accomplishing it. 
By not doing so they exposed themselves to being outwitted and 
this is proved by the fact that our ships succeeded in getting out 
of the harbor and as far as Punta Cabrera (about 6 miles), so that 
they really accomplished the most difficult part, and there is no 
doubt that if they had not been set on fire and if they had hada 
speed of even 18 miles they would have run the blockade. 

It will also have been noticed that the three ships built in Spain 
all had the same fate; they were burned. The one built in Italy, 
although not having the turret guns, and which had suffered from 
the hostile fire much longer, because she “ died” later than the 
others, was not burned; she had a different fate, but not that. I 
believe I am not bold in affirming that if the four ships had been 
protected like the Colén, they would have outwitted the enemy's 
pursuit. In that event they might have reached Havana, for as 
the whole, or nearly the whole, American fleet was in front 0! 
Santiago, they would have met no one to prevent them and the 
situation would have been very different. 

A few of the shipwrecked arrived in the tug Colén and were 
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embarked by our commander of marine in the cruiser Reina Mer- 
cedes. 

The tug Esmeralda, with Ensign Nardiz, ten armed sailors, 
and the pilot Lopez, went to Cabafiitas Cove to gather up ship- 
wrecked; but, although they made a careful search, they found 
none. 

At night Colonel Escario’s column, whose forces have already 
been mentioned, arrived from Manzanillo. The next day Gen- 
eral Escario told me that when he heard the fire of the battle in 
the morning, he proceeded with a small vanguard to the heights 
of the harbor of Bayamo, and that the detachment there told him 
the same thing, viz. that they saw our ships run the blockade and 
disappear past Punta Cabrera. 

To my mind there is nothing so interesting and eloquent as the 
account of a naval battle by persons who have taken part in it. 
Lieutenants Bustamente and Caballero, second in command of 
the destroyers Furor and Pluton, respectively, who escaped by a 
miracle from the horrible hecatomb, in which the greater part of 
their crews perished, told me two days after the catastrophe, still 
sick and tired, of the battle which their ships sustained. Their 
accounts follow: 

Mr. CABALLERO: “ The last ships were already outside of the 
harbor when the destroyers, which had stopped between the 
Socapa and Cay Smith for the purpose of getting up steam, 
proceeded and passed through the channel as far as Punta Mor- 
fillo, where the Furor, which was in the lead, put to port as 
though trying to go east, but when she discovered the Gloucester 
and other ships which were near Aguadores, she put to starboard, 
following the lead of our fleet, which was already at some dis- 
tance, opening fire on the Gloucester which we (the two de- 
stroyers) had left astern. And the Indiana, Oregon, Iowa, and 
Texas, which we had passed in the order named on the port hand, 
continued to fire very rapidly, which made it extremely difficult 
for us to serve the guns. After we had passed Cabajias we com- 
menced to gain on the Furor, and when we came up with her 
and were about 50 meters to starboard, she listed rapidly on that 
side, her rudded having been disabled, and passed astern of us at 
a distance of 1 meter, and sank by the stern, standing up almost 
vertically, and was buried in the sea a moment later, before reach- 
ing Punta Cabrera. 
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“ As we (the Plut6n) were making a great deal of water we cop. 
tinued close to the shore to reach Punta Cabrera, and when we 
were close to the headland which it forms, we received a 32-cent. 
meter projectile which exploded the forward group of boiler, 
blowing up the whole deck and cutting off communication be. 
tween the two ends. She then veered to starboard and struck og 
the headland, tearing off a great part of the bow. The shock 
threw her back some distance, then she struck again. I jumped 
into the water and reached the shore. 

“I climbed up on the headland of Punta Cabrera and lay there 
for about fifteen minutes, during which the fire continued. When 
it was at an end | went into the mountains and gathered up such 
personnel of the ship as | met—about 20 or 25—and with them] 
went around a small hill for the purpose of hiding from the coast 
and took the road to Santiago de Cuba, avoiding the roads and 
seeking the densest thickets and woods. The pilot, on pretext 
that the road which I was following was not a good one, left us 
and did not again put in an appearance. We continued walking 
in an easterly direction—some clothed, others naked, and the 
rest half clothed—for two hours, resting now and then, and trying 
to keep close to the coast. When we reached the beach we met 
Lieutenant Bustamente with a group of shipwrecked from the 
Furor (his ship) and some from the Maria Teresa. We sawa 
yacht with the English flag close to the coast maneuvering back 
of Punta Cabrera, as though trying to gather up the shipwrecked 
there. We made signals to her with a shirt, and seeing that she 
paid no attention to us we walked on, avoiding the formation of 
large groups and hiding ourselves as much as possible. 

“ About 3.30 we reached the harbor of Cabajias, which we had 
to cross swimming, and on the opposite shore, about 9 o'clock at 
night, we reached the trenches of the Socapa, where at last we 
could rest for the nighi, with the assistance of some guerrillas, 
who supplied us with what they could.” 

Mr. BustaMENTE: “ When we (the Furor) reached the mouth 
of the harbor and saw the Spanish fleet, we thought that by shap- 
ing our course westward we could seek the protection of the 
Spanish fleet, which was already at some distance, and we ma- 
neuvered accordingly. One of the projectiles struck one of the 
hatches of the boiler ventilators, thereby reducing the pressure 
and consequently the speed of the ship. By this time the projec- 
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tiles were falling on board in large numbers. One of the shells 
struck Boatswain Duefias, cutting him in two; one part fell be- 
tween the tiller-ropes, interrupting them momentarily, and it was 
necessary to take it out in pieces. Another projectile destroyed 
the engine and the servo-motor, so that the ship could neither 

eed nor maneuver. Another had struck the after shell room, 
exploding and destroying it. 

Our torpedoes had their war-heads on and were ready to be 
used, but we did not launch them because we were never at a 
convenient distance from the enemy. Under these circumstances 
the commander of the destroyers, Captain Fernando Villamil, 
gave orders to abandon the ship, and I with part of the crew 
jumped into the water, about 3 miles from the coast. In the 
water, one of the men near me, I believe the first boatswain, was 
struck by a bullet in the head and was buried in the water forever. 
The ship in the meantime, after a horrible series of explosions, 
went down. When we reached the land we went in an easterly 
direction towards Santiago. Shortly after we met Lieutenant 
Caballero and with him and his men we reached Santiago, and 
following the same road and the same fortunes; as they are iden- 
tical, I will not here relate them.” 

To what has been said it is useless to add another word. 


XXVIIIL—CauseEs or THE Loss oF THE NAVAL BATTLE OF 
SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


Words fail me to describe the painful impression produced 
upon me by the disaster of the four cruisers and two destroyers 
under Admiral Cervera’s command, and by what I may call the 
hecatomb of their crews, which was not complete for the only 
reason that the battle had taken place so near the shore, where 
the ships, all on fire, could run aground, rather than surrender to 
theenemy. In less than two hours the ships were destroyed, and 
yet, this is not strange. I am surprised, on the contrary, that 
they were not sunk in the channel. 

The loss of the fleet had been foretold by all its commanders, 
with whom I have talked more than once, and was prophesied, so 
{0 speak, as soon as the order was received at the Cape Verde 
Islands to start for Cuba, and the admiral who was in command 
advised the Government to that effect several times; these official 


‘ommunications are still in existence. But it seems that public 
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opinion in the island of Cuba, especially at Havana, required the 
presence of the fleet in those waters, and between that and the 
very sensible and logical reasons advanced by the admiral, the 
Government decided in favor of the former, and the fleet departed, 
shaping its course to the west. From that moment the loss of the 
fleet became inevitable, and it was only a question of time, as 
will be easily understood from what follows. 

The fleet left the Cape Verde Islands with no more coal than 
was in the bunkers, the greater part of which must necessarily be 
used up during the voyage across the Atlantic Ocean. The three 
destroyers, Plutén, Furor, and Terror accompanied it and had to 
be convoyed and supplied with coal, which involved difficulties 
and delays. 

At Martinique (where the Terror was left, being no longer able 
to follow the fleet) the ships could not coal; and at Curacao, in 
spite of the government’s promise that they were to find a ship 
there with fuel, which did not put in an appearance, only two of 
the ships could get a small number of tons. 

The order to proceed to the island of Cuba was there; what 
could they do under such circumstances? The only natural and 
logical thing: go to the harbor that was nearest and for that 
reason offered the least dangers, go to Santiago de Cuba, which 
Admiral Cervera believed well defended, as the harbor is suited 
for that purpose, and supplied with provisions. How great was 
his surprise when he found that only two guns worthy of the 
name defended its entrance, and that provisions were lacking i 
the city, as well as ammunition and everything else. 

I have already stated, and will here repeat it, that during those 
days of May, before the hostile fleet appeared with forces superior 
to ours (that is, from the 20th to the 27th) the ships could not go 
out, not only because they did not have coal enough, but also be 
cause there was considerable swell in the sea, which prevented 
them from going out, as was stated by all the pilots of the local 
ity, who said that the ships were almost sure to touch bottom, 
especially the Colén, which drew more water than the others. 

We must take into account, for it means everything for a fleet, 
that they had not cleaned their bottoms for a long time and their 
speed was therefore far from what it should have been; the Viz- 
caya, above all, was not able to make 13 miles, and later, after 
being in Santiago harbor for 46 days, her speed was reduced to 
even less. 
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But even if there had been no swell in the sea to the south and 
the ships could have gone out, where would they have gone? To 
Havana by the shortest route? They would have met Sampson’s 
fleet, as Admiral Cervera knew only too well, and that was just 
what he wished to avoid. Perhaps he might have succeeded by 
taking a course which he would have been least expected to take, 
through Providence Channel, for instance; and this did occur to 
Admiral Cervera, but it was impossible, for the simple reason 
that he did not have fuel enough for so many days of navigation. 

Moreover, when the fleet reached Santiago harbor, everybody 
there, as well as in the Peninsula, believed it safe and congratu- 
lated its commander on his success and his clever maneuver; and 
when I say “ everybody ” I do not mean the common people only, 
put the official element. Could there be a better proof that Ad- 
miral Cervera complied with the wishes of the Government? 

The fleet received definite order from the Captain General of 
the Island of Cuba to leave the harbor of Santiago, which he 
reiterated, in spite of Admiral Cervera’s remonstrances. After 
that, what was to be done? Only one thing: go out, as indeed 
they did, resigned, but calm and serene, those heroes; for all 
those who went out with the fleet to certain death, as every one 
knew, deserve that name. And I say that they went out calm 
and serene, and shall say it a thousand times, for only thus can 
ships be maneuvered in so narrow and dangerous a channel, 
without any of them running aground, which can happen so 
tasily even under ordinary circumstances, when it is not neces- 
sary to oppose the fire of a hostile fleet, and with ships of less 
draught and length. The sortie from that harbor, under the 
circumstances under which those ships effected it, I do not hesi- 
late in calling the greatest act of valor, fearlessness, skill, intelli- 
gence and practical experience in seamanship that can be con- 
ceived. This was stated repeatedly and with great admiration 
by the commanders and officers of the English corvette Alert and 
the Austrian cruiser Maria Teresa, who, it may be said, witnessed 
the battle. 

The number of ships that were awaiting ours at the mouth of 
the harbor, and with which the latter had to fight, as well as 
their nature and the kind of armament they mounted, was given 
Mone of the first chapters, from statistics of the American Navy. 
This alone is more than sufficient to demonstrate that, in view 
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of the inferiority of ours in quantity and quality, it was impossible 
to sustain the battle. 

But there is more, much more, to be added in order to explain 
what happened in the naval battle of Santiago de Cuba, the 
greater part of which is not known by the people in Spain. 

I have already stated that the Colén, the only really protected 
ship of the four that composed the fleet, did not have her turret 
guns. Of the 14-cm. guns of the Teresa, Oquendo, and Vizcaya, 
which are the ones that do most of the firing in a battle, six had 
been declared useless; and while the Teresa could change hers, 
the Oquendo and Vizcaya could not do so, and had to fight, 
the former with one, the latter with two useless guns, as I have 
stated. 

Moreover, the supply of ammunition for all of the ships was 
inadequate, and the Teresa had 70 useless charges. The greater 
part of the primers were no good, and consequently the guns did 
not go off. The breech-plugs were imperfect, so that after the 
second or third shot they no longer closed. The firing-pins blew 
out, and from many of the survivors of the Oquendo and Teresa 
I have learned that a number of the men serving the guns were 
wounded by their own pieces. Therefore, if the whole thing were 
not so sad and serious, it might be said that the guns of our ships 
were like the “carbine of Ambrosius,” which went off at the 
breech; that is, that far from injuring the enemy, they were a 
danger to those who had charge of firing them. 

The majority of the cartridge cases did not have the required 
diameter, and on the Maria Teresa it happened that seven had to 
be discarded before one good one could be found. Under these 
conditions, it will be readily understood that the armament, which 
was intended to be converted into rapid-fire artillery, was instead 
converted into artillery—I do not know what to call it, but it was 
certainly entirely useless. 

After what has been stated, can the result of the battle of Sat- 
tiago be wondered at? Certainly not. The only thing that may 
appear strange is that, under such conditions, a fleet should have 
been sent to the scene of war. 

It was under these circumstances that the sortie was made from 
the difficult harbor of Santiago by those commanders and officers 
who, convinced that they would all perish, contented themselves 
with saying farewell to the comrades who remained on shore and 
whom they never expected to see again. 
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We Spanish are very proud of the disaster of Trafalgar on 
account of the heroism which our navy showed on that occasion, 
when they placed honor above everything else, though our ships 
were buried in the sea. The battle of Santiago de Cuba is much 
more glorious even than that of 1805. In this latter battle, thirty- 
two allied ships of 64, 80, and 120 guns fought with twenty-eight 
English ships, also of 120, 80, and 64 guns; the forces, therefore, 
were almost equal; and if the battle was lost, while it might very 
well have been won, it was because our fleet was commanded by 
Villeneuve, and the hostile fleet by Nelson. In the battle of San- 
tiago, six ships (if the Plutén and Furor may be called such) 
had to fight against twenty-four * that were better protected and 
armed. After these figures, anything else that might be added 
would appear to be useless. 

I have never been able to understand the reason why there 
was sent to the Island of Cuba a fleet that was in no manner 
able to cope with that of the United States and which therefore 
could in no wise prevent the ships of the latter from blockading 
our ports and controlling the sea; but since it was sent, without 
its arrival being able to prevent the loss of the island, which was 
lost, as experience has shown, from the very moment when war 
was accepted, owing to the conditions prevailing there, then it 
should have been prevented from being destroyed, as it was, 
without resulting in any advantage whatever. 

The only way of gaining any advantage would have been, in my 
opinion, taking advantage of the fact that all the hostile ships 
were in Cuba, to send a few ships of great speed, more or less well 
armed, to the commercial ports of the United States and bombard 
them, even though not very effectively. It is probable that 
public opinion, especially of those who did not participate in the 


*The writer makes a strange error in the number of the American 
ships engaged in this fight. He has evidently counted all those enumer- 
ated in Chapter XI. Those ships, however, were scattered among the 
feets at Manila, Havana, Key West and Santiago. Those actually en- 
gaged were as follows: Brooklyn (flag), Oregon, Indiana, Iowa, Texas, 
amd yachts Gloucester and Vixen. The flagship New York; with the 
torpedo-boat Ericsson, took part toward the latter end of the engage- 
ment, the battle being practically fought by the six ships first named. 
; ing only numbers of ships, therefore, the Americans had five fight- 
ing ships against the Spanish four, with two armed yachts against the 
two Spanish torpedo-boat destroyers.—O. N. I. 
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war, would have exacted the return of the ships, and then the 
Spanish fleet could have left Santiago in perfect safety, and 4 
catastrophe would have been avoided which has brought us no 
advantage. At the same time, the ports of the island, freed 
from the blockade, could have supplied themselves with provi- 
sions; and although the final result would probably have been the 
same, it would not have been so immediate. 

But all this is nothing more than hypothesis and supposition, 
and not timely; besides, it was not my object in writing this book, 
I have told how Admiral Cervera’s fleet started from the Cape 
Verde Islands, how it arrived at Santiago, and how it went out to 
fight with Admiral Sampson’s fleet, convinced that the greater 
part of the people living in Spain are ignorant of what I have sé 
forth, and also convinced that, when the facts are known, the 
results will be judged differently. 


XXIX.—SINKING OF THE MERCEDES. 


July 4th—Opposite the mouth of the harbor, the New York, 
Brooklyn, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minneapolis, Vesuvius, one 
yacht, and seventeen merchant vessels. 

At 7 an English corvette arrived and asked for a pilot. 

At 9 the Austrian cruiser Maria Teresa arrived. 

The boats of both ships entered the harbor. 

At 4 they departed with subjects of their respective nations. 

At 8 p. m. the cruiser Reina Mercedes started up. 

At 11.30 two gunshots were heard in the entrance at the foot of 
the Morro; afterwards many more. 

At 12.45 the fire ceased. It was answered by the Socapa. 

There was hardly a day when the hostile fleet and the Morro 
and Socapa did not exchange shots, or when some information 
was not received of injuries to one or more of the hostile ships, 
even of their having been burned and sunk, but as this has never 
been proved I have said nothing on the subject, being resolved 
to say nothing except what has been positively proved and what 
everybody knew who remained at Sentiago during the time when 
the events that are the object of these notes occurred. It is 
natural that the ships which sustained the fire so many times (the 
opposite would be improbable) should have suffered some dam- 
ages and casualties, although they were stationed at a consider- 
able distance, but there is no doubt that they were not serious; 
if so, they would have been clearly seen. 
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On the day of the battle of the two fleets I was assured by 
sailors from the Socapa and by those shipwrecked that they had 
seen such and such a ship sunk, or such other one on fire, and 
such and such a tug had taken off some other ship. It seemed 
robable, but nothing of the kind happened. The next day the 
ships that had fought with ours were all at Daiquiri, at Agua- 
dores, or opposite the mouth of the harbor; that is the reason 
why I have never spoken of the damages done to the blockading 
ships. 

The English corvette Alert and the Austrian cruiser Maria 
Teresa could, of course, not enter the harbor, because we had 
planted Bustamente torpedoes (although only a part of them) and 
stretched wires across. The tug Colén went out with a flag of 
truce to notify them to that effect, and they sent in their boats, 
towed by steam latinches. 

From the Austrian officers it was learned at the coman- 
dancia de marina what had happened to the Vizcaya and Oquendo 
in the battle of the preceding day, for they had arrived just in 
time to hear the gunshots and to see the ships stranded and lost 
on the coast. All agreed, of course, that our fleet had fought 
admirably, and, above all, that the sortie of the ships from the 
harbor under the circumstances under which they executed it, 
showed a courage, skill, and practical seamanship truly admir- 
able. It is always a comfort to see that justice is being done, 
and that comfort I had at that time. 

As the interior of the harbor did no longer have the safeguard 
of the fleet, as the Bustamente torpedoes (six of them) had been 
taken up so that the fleet could go out and had not yet been 
replaced, and as, finally, the first line of mines no longer existed, 
the commander of marine decided—General Toral also being of 
his opinion—to sink the Mercedes (the only ship that was suit- 
able for that purpose) in the narrow part of the channel; conse- 
quently, the commander of the cruiser received orders to do so. 
Hurriedly, for time was pressing, the wounded and sick from the 
lost fleet were transferred to the steamer Méjico, which had 
been converted into a hospital and hoisted the flag of the Red 
Cross. Important papers that had been saved, memoranda, port- 
able arms, beds, and the most necessary things, were taken off 
the Mercedes, and at 8 p. m., with her commander, Ensign Nar- 
diz, a few engineers, the necessary sailors, and Pilots Apolonio 
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Nufiez and Miguel Lopez, started toward the entrance, with her 
bow anchor and stern spring on the cable ready. 

At 11.30, as soon as the enemy, who was watching with search. 
lights, sighted her, he opened a continuous fire on the ship, Ip 
spite of this the ship was sunk at the intended place, a very diff. 
cult operation under any circumstances and especially unde 
fire, as will be readily understood. Unfortunately the ship did 
not come to lie across the channel, because it seems a projectile 
cut the spring on the cable; the sacrifice was useless and the 
harbor was not obstructed. Yet it was not entirely useless, since 
the enemy could not take possession of her, as she is all riddled 
by bullets which she received that night, and I do not believe 
she can ever again be used. 

And since so much has been said of this ship, I will give an 
account of all the victims of her crew, some on board, some at 
the Socapa, Punta Gorda, and the Morro, from the beginning to 
the end of the war. 

Commander Emilio Acosta, second in command, was killed. 
(Here follow the names of the killed and wounded. The list 
includes 5 dead, 11 seriously wounded—two of them fatally—16 
slightly wounded.) 

The enemy cut off the aqueduct so that there was no water left 
in the city, except in the wells and cisterns. 

The shipwrecked, who have arrived from the fleet, are Lieuten- 
ants Bustamente and Caballero, second in command of the de- 
stroyers, respectively; Midshipman Navia; several engineers and 
about 150 sailors. 

Many were murdered by the insurgents with guns and 
machetes. I say murdered, because I believe there is no other 
name for killing with guns and machetes men who were not only 
disarmed, but almost naked, sick, and many of them wounded. 
I realize the seriousness of such an accusation, but it is the state- 
ment of ali who have succeeded in escaping. 


XX X.—Escario’s COLUMN. 


As the column which the commander-in-chief had ordered by 
telegraph from Manzanillo took such an active part in the mili- 
tary events from the time of its arrival at Santiago on July 3, # 
seems proper that I should give an account of its difficult and 
laborious march, covering a distance of 52 leagues over territory 
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which had been abandoned two months ago and was in the hands 
of the enemy and where no help or support could be looked for 
anywhere. 

In order to give an idea of this march, which reflects great 
honor on the general at the head of the column, the chiefs and 
oficers accompanying it, and the patient soldiers, I will state that 
of the 52 leagues the only distance where the column could march 
two abreast was from Almirante to Santa Rita; all the rest of the 
distance they had to march single file, opening the road with 
machetes as they went along, as everything was overgrown with 
manigua. In order that the reader may better understand this 
march, I will copy the diary of operations of the column. 

This diary is as follows: 


FROM MANZANILLO TO SANTIAGO DE CUBA BY LAND. 


[Diary of the operations of campaign of the forces of the Manzanillo 
division from June 22 to July 3, 1808.] 


“FROM MANZANILLO TO BAYAMO. 


“In compliance with orders from the lieutenant general, com- 
mander-in-chief of the fourth army corps, in his cablegram of the 
oth instant, ordering that the forces of the Manzanillo division 
should proceed to Santiago de Cuba, Colonel Federico Escario, 
for the time being commanding general of said division, having 
made the necessary preparations for such a long journey, prop- 
etly equipped the troops and rationed them for six days, com- 
menced the march on the 22d at the head of a column composed 
of the first and second battalions of the Isabel la Catdlica regi- 
ment of infantry, No. 75; the first battalion of the Andalusia 
regiment, No. 52; the Alcantara Peninsular battalion, No. 3; the 
battalion of Puerto Rico chasseurs, No. 19; the second section 
of the first battery of the fifth mountain regiment; part of the 
tighth company of the first regiment of sappers; mounted guer- 
tillas from Calicito, Bayamo, and Manzanillo; five medical officers 
and thirty men of the medical department destined for the San- 
tiago hospitals, and the tenth company of the transportation 
column in charge of 13,000 rations of hardtack (galleta), and 
15,000 extra rations loaded on 148 mules, and 50 private beasts 
of burden properly loaded. 

“This column, comprising a total of 3,752 men, left Man- 
anillo at 5 o’clock p. m., and at nightfall reached Palmas Altas, 
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where its commander gave orders to encamp for the night, which, 
however, did not afford the soldiers the rest that it was intended 
it should, owing to a steady downpour, so that only a few could 
lie down. 

“The 23d dawned more brightly than the preceding day; the 
camp was struck, the column reorganized, and the difficult march 
continued at 5.30; high weeds had to be cut down to open a road 
on the left bank of the Yara River, which route the commander 
chose in order to obviate passing through towns which might be 
occupied by the enemy, thereby complying with the order to 
avoid encounters, contained in the cablegram of the 2oth, aboye 
referred to. 

“ The column passed through the Don Pedro plain and arrived 
at dark at the ford of the Yara River, near the town of the same 
name. Orders were given to encamp here. The column had 
been harassed all day, especially while preparing to occupy the 
camp, when the enemy opened a steady, lively fire, which lasted 
ten minutes, killing one of our men and wounding three. The 
fire was answered by the vanguard of the column. The usual 
reconnoissance having been made by the mounted force, which 
reported that the enemy had withdrawn, the column encamped 
and the night was spent without further events and under more 
favorable conditions than the previous night, for a clear sky and 
a dense grove allowed our soldiers comparative rest until day- 
break of the 24th, when the column, rising at the sound of the 
reveille, and after drinking coffee, was again formed and orgat- 
ized by 6 o'clock, when it continued its march through Arroyo 
Pavon, Ana Lépez, and Sabana la Loma, sustaining slight skir- 
mishes, in which the column had one man killed and one 
wounded. The column encamped on the banks of the Cana- 
bacoa River. 

“On the 25th, at the usual hour, the camp of the preceding 
day was struck and the column reorganized while heavy showers 
were falling; the march was continued through Las Peladas, 
Palmarito, and across the Buey and Yao rivers. The camp was 
pitched at Babatuaba. The same as yesterday, the column was 
harassed all day, always repulsing and dispersing the enemy. 
One man was killed during the skirmishes. 

“The night passed quietly, and at 6.30 a. m. of the 26th the 
march was recommenced. The day was eventful and of excellent 
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moral and material results for the Spanish cause, as will be seen 
from the fact that our forces entered the city of Bayamo after a 
long march and pursued and scattered hostile detachments 
through the heights of San Francisco, Peralejo, across the Mabay 
River, and at Almirante, where the camp was pitched, not with- 
out some resistance from the enemy, who was severely punished 
by the accurate fire of the column, without causing us the least 


“The diary of those days would not be complete without an 
account of the entrance into Bayamo above referred to. This 
maneuver was undertaken, contrary to the orders to avoid en- 
counters contained in said cablegram of the 20th from the com- 
mander-in-chief of the fourth army corps, for the reason that the 
commander of the column thought it would be discouraging to 
the soldiers to be so near said city without entering it, and that 
their spirits would rise, on the other hand, if they were allowed to 
do so and show the enemy and the ungrateful people of Bayamo 
that there were still Spaniards left in Cuba, and to disperse the 
enemy, for which purposes there was strength and time enough 
left that day. The commander therefore decided to explain these 
reasons to the commander-in-chief and ordered that Colonel 
Manual Ruiz, second commander of the column, should occupy 
the city with the cavalry and 600 infantry, the latter to be divided 
into two columns and the cavalry to form the third. Interpreting 
faithfully the wishes and orders of Colonel Escario, Colonel Ruiz 
left the camp at Almirante at 3 o’clock p. m., after the troops had 
taken their first mess, and divided his forces into the three groups 
mentioned, himself taking command of one of the groups of 
infantry, placing the other in charge of Lieutenant Colonel Baldo- 
mero Barbén, first commander of the Alcantara battalion, and 
the mounted force in charge of Luis Torrecilla, commander of 
the first battalion of the Isabel la Catdlica regiment. These three 
columns of attack, advancing steadily on three different points, 
succeeded in approaching the city without disturbance or inter- 
tuption. Evidently the enemy was desirous of saving his fire, 
for alarm signals were heard and groups were seen running from 
one place to another of the precinct, leaving no doubt that the 
enemy was near. 

“The columns in the meantime continued to advance rapidly 
and in silence, deployed in perfect order of battle, and thus they 
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arrived at the banks of the Bayamo River, where hostile forces 
tried to check them by a steady musket fire from the city. But 
this attempt became futile when the signal of attack was given, at 
the sound of which our soldiers, arms in hand and without firing 
a single shot, crossed the river at a run; with only one casualty 
and without further resistance, they triumphantly entered the 
stronghold of the enemies of Spain. In disorderly and precipi- 
tate flight that savage tribe retreated. Our forces went to occupy 
the forts and principal avenues, and in separate groups they re. 
connoitered the whole city, gathering up at the military com. 
andancia of the insurgents several packages of their records 
and correspondence, and the station and part of the telegraph 
line which the rebels had established with Jiguani and Santa Rita 
were wrecked, 

“ No information concerning the enemy could be obtained from 
the people of Bayamo, who, as usual, kept silent; a few only 
opened their doors from sheer curiosity, plainly showing in their 
faces the disgust they felt at the presence of Spanish soldiers on 
that soil where it had been believed that they would never again 
set foot. 

“ Our forces then returned to the camp at Almirante. The re- 
sult of that day’s work was not known at first, but it was atfter- 
wards learned that the enemy had 19 casualties, 10 killed and 9 
wounded. The night at Almirante passed without further inc- 
dents, and thus ended the first part of what may well be called 
the glorious march from Manzanillo to Santiago. 


“FROM BAYAMO TO BAIRE. 


“ At daybreak of the 27th the camp at Almirante was struck 
and the column continued its march across the plain of Guani- 
bano, through Chapala and across the Cautillo River, destroying 
on their way the enemy’s telegraph line from Bayamo to Santa 
Rita, where the camp was pitched for the night, which was spent 
without any further incidents. 

“ At 6 a. m. of the 28th the march was resumed, the column 
proceeding to Baire via Cruz Alta, Jiguani River, Upper Jiguami, 
Piedro de Oro, Granizo, Cruz del Yarey, and Salada. The 
enemy, in greater number than on preceding days and in control 
of the heights which overlook the ford of the Jiguani River, tried 
to prevent our forces from crossing; but their intention was foiled 
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by timely flank attacks ordered by the commander of the column, 
protected by accurate artillery fire. After the river had been 
forded, the march was continued without interruption to Cruz del 
Yarey, where the rebels appeared again, offering less resistance, 
and we defeated them once more. They seemed inclined, how- 
ever, to continue to impede the march, which was apparent upon 
the arrival of our column at the ruins of what was formerly the 
town of Baire; they were waiting there, and as soon as they espied 
the column they opened a galling musket fire, which was silenced 
by the rapid advance of our vanguard, who compelled them to 
retreat in shameful and precipitate flight. In this encounter Col- 
onel Manual Ruiz, second commander of the column, was 
wounded and his horse killed under him; four soldiers were killed 
and five wounded. The column encamped and spent the night 
at Baire. 

“The high weeds which during almost all those days com- 
pletely covered the soldiers and hampered their progress, causing 
at the same time a suffocating heat, which made it almost impos- 
sible to breathe, and cutting off the road, which had to be opened 
by dint of hard work, rendering the march extremely laborious 
and often making it necessary to proceed in single file; the fre- 
quent rains, which not only soaked the clothing, but also the 
ground, making it slippery and difficult to walk on for such large 
numbers; the sickness caused by the inclement weather and the 
hard work of these operations; the ever-increasing convoy of 
stretchers; the consideration that one-half of the journey had 
been accomplished, and the further very important consideration 
that the column had arrived at a place where it would be easy to 
throw the enemy off the track, as they would not know what 
direction our forces might take, there being three roads leading 
from here to Santiago; all these were reasons which the com- 
mander of the column took into consideration when he decided 
to suspend the march and rest during the day of the 29th. It 
Was so ordered owing to fatigue; but the enemy kept harassing 
us and we had three more wounded. 


“LA MANTONIA. 
“ At daybreak of the 30th the camp at Baire was struck and the 
column proceeded to Palma Soriano, where the wounded and 
dead were left, and continued its march via Ratonera, Doncella 
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Creek, and the Contramaestre River to La Mantonia, where the 
camp was pitched and the night spent. 

“ Before the column was deployed on the road to Ratonera, the 
enemy from intrenched positions opened fire, which was ap. 
swered and silenced by the first forces leaving the camp. The 
commander of the column foresaw that such attack would be 
repeated, and in order to obviate casualties, thus further comply- 
ing with the order of the aforesaid cablegram from the com- 
mander-in-chief of the fourth army corps, he changed the route, 
and our forces, thus eluding the ambuscades, arrived at the slopes 
of Doncella Creek, the ford of which was reached by a narrow 
pass and difficult ravine. The rebels occupied positions here; our 
vanguard brought them out without answering their fire. When 
the column had been reconcentrated after fording the Doncella, 
they prepared to ford the Contramaestre River, where the enemy 
was awaiting us, which fact they had announced themselves by 
written challenges and threats which they had left along the road, 
Lieutenant Colonel Baldomero Barbon, of the Alcantara battalion, 
who since Colonel Ruiz was wounded had been in command of 
one-half of the vanguard brigade, deployed his forces in perfect 
order of battle and advanced resolutely. Commanding positions 
overlooked the clear and unobstructed road which the column 
had to follow after coming out of the mountains through the 
narrow valley of the Contramaestre, and moreover they had to 
scale the steep and tortuous ascent of the opposite bank. With- 
out other shelter than the high weeds which, as usual, impeded 
the march, without other trenches than their uwn hearts, these 
brave soldiers, with their commander at their head, advanced 
calmly and in perfect order, accepting the challenge which had 
been addressed to them. The enemy had told the truth; there 
they were in large numbers occupying those favorable positions 
which would have been impregnable if they had been held by any 
one who knew how to defend them; but not expecting that we 
would accept the challenge, they allowed themselves to be suf 
prised by a lively musket fire and effective artillery discharges, 
which demoralized and dispersed them, and the rapid advance of 
our forces rushing upon them arms in hand did not give them 4 
chance to rally. The enemy, being unable to do much. firing, 
retreated with little resistance and having suffered a number of 
casualties, leaving the field and their positions to those who, 
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understanding the sacred duty imposed by honor, had known 
how to pick up the glove that had been thrown to them, and re- 
ess of danger and without measuring their strength had 
marched on unflinchingly in search of the death with which they 
had been threatened. Having crossed the Contramaestre and 
through extensive pastures, the column arrived at a farm 
(inca) known as La Mantonia, where a number of huts of all 
sizes and many recent tracks indicated the proximity of a large 
hostile force. And indeed, soon after the first forces of the van- 
guard had entered that large encampment, the enemy tried to 
check our advance by a galling fire from the slope of a mountain 
where they were intrenched, controlling a line of 1,200 meters, 
through which it was necessary for us to pass unprotected, as the 
high weeds made any deployment of the column and advance of 
cavalry impossible. By order of Lieutenant Colonel Barbon, the 
two companies of the vanguard of the Alcantara battalion, in 
command of Francisco Gonzales, who rendered himself an exact 
account of the hostile position, advanced steadily and without 
answering the fire, following the only passable trail, and engaged 
the hostile position on the left flank, compelling the enemy by 
repeated discharges crossed with the few that the column was 
able to fire, to abandon the trenches, leaving us a great deal of 
ammunition, mostly of the Remington type. 
“In the fierce battles of that day Captain Jenaro Ramiro, of the 
Alcantara battalion, and 9 privates were wounded and § killed. 


** AGUACATE. 


“At daybreak of July 1 the column resumed the march and 
reached the ford of the Guarinao River, after passing through 
Las Lajas, where the enemy held advantageous positions from 
which our vanguard routed them without much resistance. After 
crossing the Guarinao, small detachments sent out surprised two 
ambuscades; the column sustained insignificant skirmishes with 
outposts and small reconnoitering parties, which indicated that 
large hostile forces were not far off. Subsequent events showed 
that this theory was correct. When the column arrived at a 
tugged place dominated by steep heights forming an amphi- 
theatre, they discovered in its center a camp of recent construc- 
tion, sufficiently large to accommodate 2,000 men. A rapid 
glance convinced us that the site was specially adapted for an 
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ambuscade. Colonel Escario, realizing this and taking precay. 
tions accordingly, gave orders for the column to proceed in its 
advance and for the artillery to take positions. The enemy did 
not wait to be surprised, but opened fire at once from Aguacate 
hill, the station of our heliograph, and adjoining hills to the right 
and left in an extensive intrenched line. Our soldiers maney. 
vered as though on drill, and advancing steadily, two-thirds of 
the column entered the battle, and that hail of lead which strewed 
death in its path was not sufficient to make them retreat or even 
check them. Calmly, with fearless heroism, they advanced, pro- 
tected by the frequent and sure fire of the artillery and skillfully 
guided by their chiefs, and with the cry “ Long live Spain!” and 
charging with bayonets, they simultaneously took those heights 
which were so difficult and dangerous to scale, beating the enemy 
into precipitate retreat, so that they could not gather up their 
dead and wounded. Seventeen dead were left on the field, also 
ammunition of various modern types. There were moments 
during that battle when the tenacity of the enemy and the order 
with which they fought gave the impression that they might 
belong to our own column. This report spread rapidly and 
reached Colonel Escario’s ears, who, fearing that this might 
really be the case, gave orders to suspend the fire, and tried to 
make himself known by bugte signals. But this precaution was 
useless, and the commander becoming convinced that he was 
fighting rebel forces, ordered the attack to be renewed and the 
hostile positions to be taken. To do the enemy justice it must be 
stated that they defended these well-chosen positions with per- 
sistency and in good order, and that they rose to unusual heights 
that day, making this the fiercest battle which we sustained on 
the march from Manzanillo to Santiago and one of the most 
remarkable ones of the present campaign. Our casualties con- 
sisted of 7 dead and 1 lieutenant and 42 privates wounded. Large 
pools of blood on the battlefield showed the severe chastisement 
which the enemy had suffered at onr hands. When the column 
had been reorganized, the march was continued to Arroyo 
Blanco, where the night was spent. 


“FROM ARROYO BLANCO TO SANTIAGO. 


“From Arroyo Blanco, where the column had camped during 
the night, it proceeded to Palma Soriano, fighting the enemy al! 
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along the road, on both sides of which the latter occupied good 
positions and endeavored to detain the column at any price. 
Engaging the enemy in front and on the flank, a passage was 
forced and the column reached Palma Soriano at 3 o'clock p. m. 
The battle of that day caused us 4 dead and 6 wounded. 

“From Palma Soriano the commander of the column, by 
heliogram sent to San Luis, announced his arrival to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the fourth army corps at Santiago, and in 
reply he was notified that large United States forces had landed 
and were surrounding a part of the city, and that it was, therefore, 
of urgent necessity to reénforce the place, the defenders of which 
were few, and to force the march as much as possible. Desirous 
of complying with this order, Colonel Escario, who realized that 
the soldiers must be prepared to accomplish the rest of the jour- 
ney with the greatest possible speed, had the following order of 
the column, dated at Palma Soriano, July 2, 1898, read to the 
companies : 

“*Soldiers: We left Manzanillo because the enemy was threat- 
ening Santiago de Cuba. We must hasten to the assistance of 
our comrades; our honor, which is the honor of our fathers, calls 
us there. 

“*I, who am proud of having been able to be with you in these 
days when our country requires of us twofold energy and courage, 
address these few words to you in order to tell you that I am 
highly pleased with your behavior and to point out to you the 
necessity of making a supreme effort to save the honor of our 
beloved country, as we have done so far. 

““Then say with me, ‘ Long live Spain!’ and let us go in search 
di those who are desirous of finding out what each one of you is 
worth. The victory is ours. 


“oe 


Your Colonel, EscarIio.’ 


“After a plentiful and nourishing meal the troops were ordered 
torest. At 2 o'clock in the night the reveille was sounded, and 
the column, organizing immediately, resumed its march, which 
the soldiers tried to hasten as much as possible, with no other 
stimulus than that imposed by duty, of which they were con- 
stantly reminded by the cannonades that could be heard in the 
distance in the direction of Santiago. With slight skirmishes, 
and without eating nor resting, these brave soldiers reached the 
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pass of Bayamo, where they had the first view of the city of 
Santiago. Here it was learned that on the same day our fleet, 
forcing the entrance of the channel, which was blockaded by the 
American ships, had gone out in search of death, which is the 
fate reserved for heroes. 

“Tt was now between 10 and 11 o’clock in the morning of the 
3d, and when Colonel Escario noted the intense cannonade ip 
the direction of the city, he organized a flying column which was 
to march as fast as possible, leaving the rest of the column with 
the train, in command of Colonel Ruiz Rajioy, to follow at once. 

“The flying column was formed of the first battalion of the 
Isabel la Catdélica regiment, in command of Commander Torre. 
cilla, with 30 of the strongest men of each company, the whole 
cavalry, and the two artillery pieces. The command of this 
column was placed in charge of Lieutenant Colonel Baldomero 
Barbon of the Alcantara battalion. 

“This column advanced toward Puerto Bayamo, from which 
point Colonel Escario proceeded to the city with a section of cav- 
alry, arriving there at 3 o'clock p.m. The rest of the flying col- 
umn reached Santiago between 4 and 4.30, and the nucleus of 
the column with the train between 9 and 10 o’clock p. m. 

“Those worthy chiefs, officers, and long-suffering soldiers, that 
handful of brave men, constantly defeating the enemy who per- 
sistently tried to check them, rising superior to the inclement 
weather, to sickness and fatigue, had arrived at the post of honor 
after a supreme effort and after victoriously crossing the Alps of 
Cuba. It is not to be wondered at that, when they came in sight 
of the city, they took off their hats, and with tears in their eyes 
opened their lips in a unanimous shout of ‘ Long live Spain!’ 
which rose spontaneously from those noble hearts. 

“The casualties during the whole march were 1 colonel, 2 offi- 
cers, and 68 privates wounded and 27 killed. Twenty-eight thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy Mauser cartridges had been used 
and 38 rounds of artillery fired. 

“ At 10 o’clock the last rear guard entered the city of Santiago 
de Cuba, and the battalions at once repaired to the different 
trenches assigned to them by the chief of staff, and from that 
time on they formed part of the forces defending the city. 


“ SANTIAGO DE Cusa, July 3, 1898.” 


The column went to occupy the following positions: 
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Canosa: Lieutenant Colonel Baldomero Barbén at the most 
advanced point; the Alcantara battalion which relieved the Asiatic 
battalion. 

Match factory: The Isabel la Catélica regiment, under Com- 
mander Luis Torrecilla. 

Campo de Marte: The other battalion, under Commander Eu- 
genio Bricefio. 

Dos Caminos del Cobre: The Puerto Rico chasseurs, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Arana. 

Plaza de Toros: The Andalusia battalion, under Commander 
Julian Llorens. 

gth—The Alcantara battalion was relieved from the difficult 
position it occupied by six companies of the Isabel la Catdlica 
regiment, one of the Asiatic regiment, one company of guerrillas, 
all under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Barbén. On the 
morning of the 1oth this line was reénforced by two companies 
of the Alcantara battalion. 

1oth—The Puerto Rico chasseurs receded to the city. 


XXXI.—IN THE CITY AND IN THE Bay. 


July 5th—The usual ships blockading the harbor. 

The greater part of the population has left the city, fleeing 
from the bombardment. 

The merchant steamers are firing up. 

The Morro says that there are 28 merchant and war vessels in 
sight. The Oregon and Brooklyn are missing. 

In the city the streets are deserted and nearly all the houses 
locked up. 

6th—The two 9-cm. Krupp guns at Punta Gorda were taken 
down to be installed in the precinct of the city. 

A German warship was signaled to the south. 

Mr. Mason, with a flag of truce, went out in the tug Colén to 
communicate with her. When he arrived at the mouth of the 
harbor the ship had already left. 

At 5 General Toral was advised by General Shafter that the 
suspension of hostilities was at an end. 

Lieutenant Hobson, of the Merrimac, and the seven men were 
exchanged. 

In the American fleet there are 1,100 Spanish prisoners, among 
them over 300 wounded. 
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7th.—It was learned that the prisoners of our fleet are being 
sent to the United States. 

The two 42-centimeter guns of the Méjico were disembarked 
for the purpose of being erected in the precinct of the city. Forty 
Mauser guns were also taken off the ship. They could not be 
set up. 

8th.—The hostile fleet continues the blockade. 

Orders were given by the comandancia de marina to the 
captains of the merchant steamers to sink their ships. 

A private house was prepared to receive the sick and wounded 
of the fleet. The convalescents were sent to the quarters of the 
firemen. 

oth.—The hostile fleet in sight as usual. 

Order of General Toral to have the merchant vessels refil! their 
bunkers at the piers of Las Cruces and the Railway. 

The wounded and sick of the fleet were transferred from the 
Méjico to the house fitted out for a hospital by the Navy. 

On the 4th General Shafter notified the consuls that the city 
would be bombarded, so that all those might leave who did not 
form part of the garrison. At their request for more time in 
order to take away their families, the term was prolonged twenty- 
four hours. 

The panic became general, and at daybreak of the 5th the 
population almost en masse left in the direction of Caney, so as to 
avoid a bombardment which all supposed would be horrible and 
not leave one stone upon the other. 

The steamers, full of people, were ready to proceed to Las 
Cruces, Cinco Reales, and all the coves on the eastern coast of 
the bay, where they thought they would be better protected and 
safer. 

All along the coast regular camps were established within the 
shelter of the mountains. It may be safely said that there were 
not 5,000 inhabitants left in the city. All the windows and doors 
were closed, and Santiago presented the same aspect that Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum must have offered. Not a single store 
was open, not even the drug stores. The desertion and solitude 
were complete. 

A few horses were running through the city, pulling up the 
grass growing along the sidewalks. Many dogs are staying at 
the entrances of the houses, which their masters have abandoned, 
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without having anything to eat, nor anything to drink, which is 
worse. At night they bark incessantly, which makes the scene 
still more impressive. I have several times gone from the cap- 
taincy of the port to the military hospital, that is, across the city 
from one end to the other, without seeing a single door open or 
meeting a single person in the streets or public places, except a 
guerrilla or one or two couples of the civil guard. The solitude 
and the silence were absolute. 

At night the city was truly impressive. The streets, the lamps 
not being lit, were as dark as wolves’ dens, and it was not possi- 
ble to cross them without being in constant danger of stumbling. 
A few guerrillas, taking advantage of the circumstances, were 
breaking into abandoned stores and houses, which they ran- 
sacked; for instance, the house of my friend, Commander Ros, 
governor of the Morro, situated in San Tadeo street, which I saw 
with my own eyes. They left nothing whole, and him only with 
the clothing he wore and 20 pesos which he had with him. The 
criminals, who were caught in the act, were four guerrillas. I 
speak with a perfect knowledge of what happened, and, as will 
be seen, I cite examples of well-known persons. 

There is no excuse for such actions, and I shall not try to ex- 
tenuate them; but it is also just to say, in honor of the truth, that 
the soldiers, who had hardly anything to eat and little water to 
drink, and who spent day and night in the trenches, were not to 
be found in the city, and when on rare occasions one would go 
there to see whether he could not get a glass of water or buy a 
box of sardines or a piece of hardtack, which the merchants were 
hiding, the latter asked him six times what it was worth, and 
fleeced him (I find no other word for it) without shame or com- 
passion. 

I must also add that such abuses, which were repressed as soon 
as they were commenced—thanks to the civil guard and patrols, 
who walked through the city day and night—were not committed 
by the troops, except in isolated cases, as in that of Mr. Ros. 
They were committed by citizens, although they were imputed to 
those who knew how to enter the houses without forcing the prin- 
cipal door. I might cite a thousand examples which would con- 
vince the most incredulous and which I omit for the sake of brev- 
ity. Thanks to the energy displayed by General Toral, the street 
lamps were finally lighted, so that it became possible to venture 
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into the streets at night. As a proof of the proportions which 
this plundering reached, I will copy a decree which the General 
found it necessary to promulgate. The decree was as follows: 


“TI, José Toral y Velazquez, General of Division, Commander 
General of the Division of Santiago de Cuba, and Military Goy- 
ernor of the City and Province, 

“In view of the frequent robberies which are being committed 
in this city, by reason of the peculiar circumstances in which it 
finds itself, in order to repress them, and by virtue of the author- 
ity vested in me under Article 670 of the Campaign Regulations, 
issue the following: 


** DECREE. 


“ Article 1. All soldiers who, in disobedience of this decree, 
shall destroy or set on fire buildings or property, or commit any 
acts of violence on persons, shall be punished by confinement in 
the penitentiary for life, after previous degradation, in conformity 
with Article 239 of the Code of Military Justice. 

“The penalty of death shall be imposed upon the instigators, 
or persons employing soldiers for this purpose. 

“ Criminals caught in the act of committing these offenses shall 
be summarily judged in conformity with Article 649 of the Code 
of Military Justice. 

“ Article 2. Civilians who shall commit the same offenses shall 
be adjudged in conformity with the Civil Code in force in this 
island, and the law shall be applied in its whole rigor by the 
respective Council of War. 

“ Article 3. Any one surprised in the act, who shall not give 
himself up at the first intimation, shall be fired upon. 

“ José TorAL. 

“ SANTIAGO DE Cusa, July 16, 1898.” 


As it is my object to relate everything that happened at San- 
tiago de Cuba, without omitting even the most insignificant 
events, so that an exact idea may be formed of everything, I must 
also state that, as I was told by Mr. Romero, captain of the civil 
guard, who was wounded at Caney on the evening of the Ist, 
where he had arrived in the morning to take charge of the mili- 
tary comandancia of that place, and taken prisoner by the 
Americans, he was nursed, attended, and treated with all the 
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attention due to his rank and condition, as also others who were 
in the same case. This proves that only the Government of the 
United States and the jingoes are the authors of the unjust war 
that is being carried on, but not the people in general, and still 
less the Army, which, as its own officers and soldiers have as- 
sured me, is desirous of having it terminated as soon as possible. 


XXXII.—BattLes AND BOMBARDMENTS OF THE IOTH & IITH. 


July 10th.—The usual ships opposite the harbor. The general 
staff of the fourth army corps has asked for a statement as to the 
personnel and armament of the navy, which was forwarded to 
him. 

General Shafter gave notice ‘that hostilities had again broken 
out since 4 in the afternoon. 

At 3 the hamlet of Dos Caminos was burned. 

At 5 a gunshot was heard which had been fired by the fleet; 
immediately after a sustained musket fire, which became very 
intense. 

The artillery on land is firing, ours is answering. 

At 5.15 the fleet opened fire on the coast. 

At 6.30 the firing ceased by sea and by land. 

The enemy has abandoned two trenches. 

11th—The fleet is guarding the harbor and Aguadores. 

At 6 a slow musket fire commenced on land; a few volleys are 
heard. 

At 8.30 two ships opened fire on the city from Aguadores. A 
few projectiles fall at the head of the bay, where the Alvarado is 
at anchor. 

During yesterday 46 wounded were received at the military 
hospital. There were seven dead. 

At 2 p. m. the bombardment ceased. 

At 2.30 firing ceased in the precinct. 

At 5 the enemy hoisted a flag of truce on the Fort San Juan. 

At night many fires were seen on the heights near the cemetery 
and at the head of the bay (to the northwest). 

The gunboat Alvarado asked for permission to fire; it was 
denied on account of the truce. 

On the 1oth the enemy, already in the trenches and being in 
possession of all the adjoining heights where he has installed 
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numerous modern guns, opened a lively musket and gun fire, at 
5 p. m., upon a great extent of our line. The artillery answered 
firmly, but there was hardly any musket fire, because orders had 
been given and complied with to economize ammunition at any 
cost. 

Two hours previously, our advance forces had withdrawn to 
the city, abandoning the foremost position at Dos Caminos del 
Cobre, first setting it on fire. 

The fleet at the same time opened fire on Aguadores and sur- 
rounding points on the coast, and on our lines. The battle was 
limited to firing from the trenches. Nevertheless, as the enemy 
was very numerous and his lines only a few meters from ours, we 
had 7 dead and 47 wounded. During the engagement the Amer- 
icans abandoned two trenches which they could not hold because 
they were flanked by ours. 

At 8.30 the following day the fleet bombarded the city from 
Aguadores, having given notice to that effect as early as the 4th. 
As I said, the ships of the fleet, taking turns two by two, fired 
rather slowly, and only until 2.30 p. m., but notwithstanding, 
there were 59 houses that suffered considerable damage. One 
shell went through a foundation in San Basilio street, where it 
dropped and exploded, and a shell cut an iron column of a pro- 
vision store in two, penetrating into a house in Marina street, 
after piercing the wall. Another shell penetrated at No. 9 Santa 
Lucia High street, destroying the hall and one room. In the 
provision store of Messrs. Brauet, in Fundicion street, two 20- 
meter shells (nearly all were of this caliber, or of 16 centimeters) 
fell; one only exploded, causing great havoc. The most remark- 
able case of all was Mr. Marcané’s house, in Santo Tomas Place. 
A single shell ruined it completely. It is hard to understand 
how a single projectile can do what that one did. 

Between the garden of the Alameda and the railway station, 
being a distance of about 800 meters, 23 projectiles fell. Many 
of them did not explode. One of them went through a tree, as 
though it had been a gimlet. At the ice factory two fell, and 
three at the railway station. A great many fell near the piers, 
and still more near the place where the gunboat Alvarado was at 
anchor. 

As the city was almost abandoned, there was no loss of life. 
In the meantime the enemy continued to antagonize our lines 
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in order to compel the soldiers to consume the scant ammunition 
that remained, but orders had been given not to answer the fire, 
and so there was hardly any musket fire. Gun fire only answered 
yery slowly, as is necessary with antiquated guns. The enemy, 
on the other hand, was constantly receiving modern guns and 
setting them up rapidly. We were within a circle of fire, and 
aithough that phrase has been somewhat abused, I find no other 
that better describes the situation. 

At 5 p. m. the enemy hoisted a white flag on Fort San Juan 
and a spokesman was received. 

Though this may not be the right moment, I want to make an 
observation. It has been asked many times why Admiral! Cer- 
yera’s fleet, whose object was to run the blockade and elude the 
hostile fleet, did not go out at night. 

Of course, the Admiral did not tell me his reasons, but it is 
easy to understand them. 

The hostile fleet was constantly watching the entrance of the 
harbor with its search-lights, making it as light as though it 
were day. There the ships would probably have been seen just 
the same. On the other hand, the sortie, which even in daytime 
is extremely difficult, would have been short of impossible at 
night, when blinded by the search-lights, and would necessarily 
have resulted in a catastrophe. The sortie at night was imprac- 
ticable. It was absolutely necessary to effect it in the daytime; at 
least, if the enemy saw us, we also saw him, and the chances for 
not running aground in the channel were much better. From 
the foregoing, I believe that any one, even though not acquainted 
with naval matters, will understand why Admiral Cervera did not 
go out at night. 

As a proot of this, I will say that on the night when the cruiser 
Reina Mercedes was sunk the hostile ships fired upon her with 
the same accuracy as though it had been daytime. 

For a better understanding of the events and engagements of 
the 10 and 11th of July, I will copy below the official report of 
Lieutenant Colonel Barbén and that of Lieutenant of Artillery 
Moreno to General Escario, as also a statement of the shots 
which our guns fired during those days. One need only glance 
at the statement referred to to see at once that on the first day 
167 shots could be fired, and the next day, being the 11th, only 
$5, because the enemy had dismounted and disabled some of our 
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guns. A simple calculation is sufficient to understand that the 
following day not a single gun could probably have been fired 
Before such proofs, comments are unnecessary. 

“ Having been placed in charge of the forces on the right hand 
of the plantation called El Suefio, on the heights and in the 
glens which border on the avenues of Caney and Canosa, and 
the roads of Pozo and San Juan, composed of six companies of 
the Isabel la Catélica Regiment, two of the Alcantara Battalion, 
one of the Asiatic Battalion, and one of guerrillas as stretcher. 
men, I have the honor to report to you that at 4.30 a. m. yesterday 
the enemy opened machine-gun and musket fire on our positions, 
without daring to make any forward movement; such prudence 
being founded, no doubt, on the respect inspired by our sepul- 
chral silence before the thunderous noise of their many guns, for 
only 10 marksmen, in convenient positions, had orders to fire on 
a trench which they attacked on the flank and dislodged at the end 
of 15 minutes. At nightfall, 7.30 p. m., the enemy ceased firing. 

“ To-day, at 6.30 a. m., the enemy again opened fire, while our 
side did not waste a single cartridge, the enemy continuing with 
the same activity as yesterday, without coming out of his trenches, 
until 4.30 p. m., when he ceased firing and asked for suspension. 

“ The casualties on our side were, on the roth, 6 dead and 29 
wounded, and to-day, one dead, 5 wounded, and one bruised; 
total casualties during the two days, 42. 

“You will see from the above that I have exactly complied with 
your orders not to fire until the enemy should come out of his 
trenches to attack. 

“T only need add that all the forces without exception did their 
duty as brave men, full of enthusiasm, and I had to recommend 
repeatedly that they should conceal in order to avoid needless 
casualties, which seemed difficult, and there is nothing strange 
about it, as our men, for the first time in three years of cam- 
paign, were enclosed in trenches and on the defensive. 

(Here follow special recommendations for bravery of three 
officers, being I commander and 2 lieutenants.) 


(Signed) “ BALDoMERO BarBoN. 


“ SANTIAGO DE CuBa, August 11, 1898.” 
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Copy of the report made by the first lieutenant in charge of the 
artillery of the sector: 


“ ARTILLERY, CiTy OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 
SECTOR FROM THE PORTILLO DEL CANEY TO SAN ANTONIO. 


“HoNORED Sir: Fire was opened by the enemy yesterday at 
4.45 p- ™m., and the batteries of this sector made it their business 
to silence it, or at least diminish it as much as possible, given the 
limited effectiveness of the guns which formed them—most of 
them muzzle-loading—and the reduced caliber of the only four 
which are of modern types, and can therefore keep up an accurate 
and rapid fire. The enemy’s batteries, as has been observed on 
previous days by means of glasses, and as we have experienced 
practically to-day, are quite numerous, very well installed without 
leaving any space uncovered, and occupy positions overlooking 
ours, and are for that latter reason well adapted to train success- 
fully, and to be of great moral effect on our troops, who are 
harassed almost vertically by the grapeshot (shrapnel?) inside 
the trenches. The guns of these batteries are of small and 
medium caliber, as may be seen from the size of their projectiles, 
and the shape of the latter shows that they are breech-loading 
guns, and for that reason alone, of the greatest advantage over 
ours. A few fire dynamite projectiles, but it was noticed that 
they are of little accuracy, although very effective when they 
explode. At the same moment when the musket and machine- 
gun fire was opened, which was hardly answered from the city, 
gun fire also commenced, and as the effect of the shells began to 
be felt at the first shots, it became necessary for us to do what we 
could to decrease the cannonade. Firing was commenced on 
the whole sector at the same time and with such rapidity as each 
gun permitted, except the Plasencia guns, for if we had con- 
tinued to fire them with the same rapidity as the gunners, anx- 
ious to injure the enemy, had commenced, we would have con- 
sumed the whole of the ammunition in two hours. All the shots 
were made under the action of a constant musket and machine- 
gun fire, aimed particularly at the batteries, for the apparent pur- 
pose of not allowing us to come out of the trenches to load and 
train our guns. In view of the sustained artillery fire from the 
city the enemy moderated his somewhat, especially in the sector 
between Nispero and San Antonio, and by 6 p. m. the only guns 
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that were doing any firing worthy of mention were those installed 
opposite the Portillo del Caney. This circumstance was very 
favorable for us. The ostentatious artillery fire which we did 
during the first moments checked the enemy’s rapid fire along 
the greater part of the line, and if this had not been the case we 
should have been compelled to keep silent before his batteries, 
for of the 12 guns of different calibers of the batteries of Nispero, 
Suefio, Santo Inés, and San Antonio, we had left at the hour 
mentioned only three 8-cm. and two 16-cm. guns; the others had 
been put out of action, the carriages of most of them having 
been disabled. The batteries of Portillo del Caney continued to 
answer the fire, which was aimed at them particularly without a 
moment’s cessation, and in one of them I was an eye witness of 
an incident worthy of mention. A training gunner of one of the 
8-cm. Plasencia guns, whose captain had been previously wound- 
ed, was shot through one arm, and he continued to train, for 
fear that there would be no one to relieve him, until, a relief 
having been effected, he was obliged to go to the nearest hospital, 
At the same moment an artillerist came out with a mule and ran 
in the direction of the headquarters at Concha, passing through 
the musket and machine-gun fire, shouting, ‘ Long live Spain!’ 
through the streets. He was on his way to get another supply 
of common shells for the gun, its supply having been consumed 
during the first shots. These incidents, and similar ones which 
no doubt occurred all along the line and in the trenches, show, 
honored General, that while the enemy had succeeded, owing to 
the superior position of his batteries, in acquiring greater accu- 
racy of fire, he had not been able to quell the courage of our 
soldiers, always cool-headed before the greatest danger, even to 
the very last moment. 

“ At 7 p. m. the firing ceased, leaving us in bad condition for 
to-day, because, as I have already stated, only two 16-cm. and 
three 8-cm. guns, and two 8-cm. Plasencia, and two rapid-fire 
Krupp guns, are all that are available for the defense, and the 
majority of the mounts for the old ones are somewhat defective. 
* OK ok 

“ At 5.30 a. m. to-day fire was opened by a few musket shots, 
and a few minutes after the artillery battle commenced. The 
batteries with which the enemy fired yesterday are not the only 
ones he has; he also has large-caliber guns, or perhaps howitzers, 
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ghich, being installed at a considerable distance from the city and 
covered by the hills, keep up a constant fire upon us, which we 
gre not able to answer. Yesterday we could distinguish the 
fashing from the batteries erected between the Portillo del Caney 
and San Antonio, and to-day we can see only three opposite the 
gid Portillo; the others were firing completely under cover, and 
we were not even able to disturb the composure with which they 
were trained. It is known that we did them some damage yes- 
terday, and that is perhaps the reason why they have taken this 

ition to-day. Only two shots were fired in the morning at 
Santa Inés and two more at San Antonio. And the rest of the 
day we have been able to fire only from the 8-cm. Plasencia bat- 
tery and the 7.5 rapid-fire Krupp battery, erected at the Portillo 
del Caney and Palomar, respectively, which had opposite them 
three g-cm. batteries of the enemy at a distance of 1,100 meters 
from the former and 1,600 meters from the latter. From the first 
moment it could be seen that the enemy’s objective was to bom- 
bard the city, and his fire was aimed entirely at that target. 
Yesterday they took the exact distance from their batteries to 
the principal points of the city, and to-day, making use of yes- 
terday’s notes, they put the shells just where they wanted, and the 
trajectories of those from the same battery were almost identical. 
Irepeat that there were only three in sight, and upon these three 
we opened fire at 6 a. m. with the rapid-fire guns. When the 
frst shot was discharged the enemy partly changed his objective, 
and soon the battery mentioned and one of the hidden ones aimed 
their fire at Palomar, but were not able to hit the rapid-fire guns 
util 10 a. m., because these guns, being of reduced dimensions, 
insunken battery, and with hardly any smoke from the discharge, 
were hardly visible to the enemy. For four hours we fired with- 
out knowing where we were, but very slowly, because the num- 
ber of ordinary shells and grapeshot for the guns referred to is 
ilready very small. After these first four hours were over, the 
enemy answered each shot with 8 or 10 of his, which, with almost 
mathematical precision, were aimed at the battery. About the 
fame thing, but on a greater scale owing to the proximity of the 
opposing batteries and the good target formed by the smoke 
which developed at each shot, happened at the Plasencia guns. 
Since 8 o'clock in the morning, when the fire was opened, until 
$in the afternoon, the places where the guns were erected were 
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veritable centers of impact, since we had only two batteries and 
the enemy a great many. And when a shot was fired, all concen. 
trated their fire on the one that had discharged. In order to fire 
at all, it was necessary to make the enemy believe, by using 
artificial means, that the gun had been put out of action. When 
this did not succeed, the gun fire aimed at the battery was inces. 
sant, and made it impossible for us to load and train. As I haye 
stated, at 3 p. m. the firing ceased, and yesterday as well as to-day 
I noticed the greatest order among the officers and men in 
charge of the different batteries. At the Plasencia guns, the 
second gunner, Antonio Escriba Escriba, belonging to the ad 
section of the Ist battery of the 5th Mountain Regiment, was 
wounded. The total number of shots fired yesterday and to-day 
is as follows: 16, with the rapid-fire guns; 33, with the 8-cm. Pla- 
sencia guns; 29, with the 8-cm. guns; 63, with the 8-cm. ‘short 
breech-loaders; 10, with the 16-cm. and 10 with the 12-cm. 
bronze guns. 
“ May God guard your excellency for many years. 
“JUAN MORENO, 
“* First lieutenant, 
“ Commander of artillery of the sector. 


“ SANTIAGO DE Cusa, July 11, 1898.” 


The guns which the Americans had in the batteries of the circle, 
were all of modern type, with calibers of 8, 9, 7, and 7.5 cm. 
They fired mostly grapeshot (shrapnel?) with 10 per cent ordinary 
shells. They also made use of dynamite shells, but the number 
of these projectiles did not exceed 5 per cent of the total number 
thrown upon the city. 

The batteries that were most persistent in firing on the roth 
were those erected in the vicinity of the Caney road, and they 
fired only about 150 shots, with an average rapidity of 14 or 16 
shots per hour and battery. The others, which ceased firing an 
hour earlier, discharged about 100 shots. 

On the 11th the gun fire was more sustained, but slower. All 
the batteries fired about alike and discharged in all about 700 
shots. 
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BATTERIES OF THE PRECINCT OF THE CITY OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 
No. of shots. 


Batteries and guns. roth. rth. 
Fuerte Nuevo: 
One 12-cm. muzzle-loading bronze gun.........«+.+e-seeees I 
Cafiadas: ; 
One 16-cm. muzzle-loading bronze gun............++++.00+- 2 
Santa Ursula: 
Battery No. 1: Two 8-cm. muzzle-loading bronze guns....... 10 


Battery No. 2: Two 8-cm. long muzzle-loading bronze guns.. 8 oe 
Battery No. 3: Two 9-cm. long muzzle-loading bronze guns.. 16 6 


Portillo Caney: 
Battery No. 1: Two 8-cm. short breech-loading bronze guns 


SEE GOUGME) 2 cc cccccccccccccsccccccecosecccscecoces 25 10 
Battery No. 2: Two 8-cm. long muzzle-loading bronze guns.. 24 
Nispero: 
Battery No. 1: One 16-cm. muzzle-loading bronze gun....... I 
Battery No. 2: One 12-cm. muzzle-loading bronze gun....... 2 


Battery No. 3: Two 8-cm. short breech-loading bronze guns.. 30 
Suefio: 


Battery No. 1: One 16-cm. muzzle-loading bronze gun....... 3 
Battery No. 2: One 12-cm. muzzle-loading bronze gun....... 2 
Battery No. 3: Two 8-cm. short breech-loaders.............. 25 
Santa Inés: 
Battery No. 1: One 16-cm. muzzle-loading bronze gun....... 2 2 
Battery No. 2: One 12-cm. muzzle-loading bronze gun....... 4 
Battery No. 3: Two 8-cm. short breech-loading guns......... 10 
San Antonio: 
One 16-cm. muzzle-loading bronze gun...............s.e+e6- 2 I 
Palomar: 
Two 7.5-cm. short breech-loading rapid-fire Krupp guns..... ‘<a 16 


During the firing on the roth, the following guns were put out 
faction: The gun of the battery of Fuerte Nuevo; one of each 
oi the Santa Ursula batteries; the two of battery No. 2 of the 
Portillo del Caney; those of the Nispero batteries Nos. 2 and 3; 
those of batteries Nos. 1 and 2 and one of battery No. 3 of 
Suefio; and that of Battery No. 2 and one of Battery No. 3 of 
Santa Inés. 

To sum up, there were disabled: four 12-cm., one 16-cm., eight 
$m. guns, old systems, and one 9-cm. breech-loader. 

The 9-cm. gun was disabled by the enemy, as also one of the 
cm. guns of Suefio, the cause being that the 12-cm. guns were 
mounted on “skeleton” carriages that did not belong to them, 
and broke at the first or second shot, and that the 8-cm. old guns, 
although mounted in their own carriages, these being of wood 
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and in bad repair, they had the same fate as soon as a few shots 
were fired. The 16-cm. gun was disabled by the cartridge stick. 
ing in the chamber. 


XX XIII.—Susprension or HOostIitittes. 


July 12th.—The hostile fleet is still in sight. 

The archbishop, escorted by a detachment of the mounted 
civil guard, left the city, returning scon after. 

General Linares has forwarded to the commander-in-chief and 
to the minister of war the following cablegram, which I copy 
literally: 


‘ 


* OFFICIAL CABLEGRAM, JULY 12. 
“To the commander-in-chief and the minister of war: 

“Though confined to my bed by great weakness and sharp 
pains, | am so much worried over the situation of these long- 
suffering troops that | deem it my duty to address your excellency 
and the minister of war for the purpose of setting forth the true 
state of affairs. 

“Hostile positions very close to precinct of city, favored by 
nature of ground; ours spread out over 14 kilometers; troops 
attenuated; large number sick; not sent to hospitals because 
necessary to retain them in trenches. Horses and mules without 
food and shelter; rain has been pouring into the trenches inces- 
santly for twenty hours. Soldiers without permanent shelter; 
rice the only food; cannot change or wash clothes. Many cas- 
ualties; chiefs and officers killed; forces without proper command 
in critical moments. Under these circumstances, impossible to 
open passage, because one-third of the men of our contingent 
would be unable to go out; enemy would reduce forces still fur- 
ther; result would be great disaster without accomplishing the 
salvation of eleven much-thinned battalions, as desired by your 
excellency. In order to go out under protection of Holguin divi- 
sion, it would be necessary for the latter to break through the 
hostile line, and then with combined forces to break through an- 
other part of the same line. This would mean an eight days 
journey for Holguin division, bringing with them a number of 
rations which they are unable to transport. The situation is fatal; 
surrender inevitable; we are only prolonging the agony; the 
sacrifice is useless; the enemy knows it, fully realizing our situa- 
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tion. Their circle being well established, they will exhaust our 
forces without exposing theirs as they did yesterday, bombard- 
ing on land by elevation without our being able to see their bat- 
teries, and from the sea by the fleet, which has full advices, and is 
bombarding the city in sections with mathematical accuracy. 

“Santiago de Cuba is not Gerona, a city inclosed by walls, on 
the soil of the mother country, defended inch by inch by her own 
sons, by old men, women, and children without distinction, who 
encouraged and assisted the combatants and exposed their lives, 
impelled by the sacred idea of independence, while awaiting aid 
which they received. Here solitude, the total emigration of the 
population, insular as well as peninsular, including public officials, 
with a few exceptions. Only the clergy remain, and they intend 
to leave to-day headed by their prelate. 

“These defenders are not just beginning a campaign, full of 
enthusiasm and energy; they have been fighting for three years 
with the climate, privations, and fatigue; and now that the most 
qitical time has arrived their courage and physical strength are 
exhausted, and there are no means for building them up again. 
The ideal is lacking; they are defending the property of people 
who have abandoned it in their very presence, and of their own 
foes, the allies of the American forces. 

“There is a limit to the honor of arms, and I appeal to the 
judgment of the Government and the whole nation; for these 
long-suffering troops have saved that honor many times since the 
18th day of May, when they sustained the first bombardment. 

“If it should be necessary to consummate the sacrifice for 
reasons which I ignore, or if there is need of some one to assume 
the responsibility of the dénouement anticipated and announced 
by me in several cablegrams, I offer myself loyally on the altar 
ofmy country for the one purpose or the other, and I will take it 
upon myself to perform the act of signing the surrender, for my 
humble reputation is worth very little when it comes to a ques- 
tion of national interests. 

“ LINARES.” 


13th—The ships are still blockading the harbor. 

By order of the commander of marine, I went to the cruiser 
Reina Mercedes in order to ascertain her exact position. 

th crossing the channel we saw two hostile ships, but at a great 


distance, 
14 
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The cruiser which I visited is aground on the Morro shore. 
The port side is completely under water, the starboard side above 
water; here the effects of the hostile shells may be observed. She 
lies in the line of the channel, and therefore does not interfere 
with the entering or going out of ships. I do not believe that 
the enemy will be able to use her; besides the injuries caused by 
the shells, the sea has commenced to destroy the bottom. 

Upon returning I saw and spoke to many volunteer officers 
who have taken refuge there, dressed in civilians’ clothes. 

The conferences with the enemy have come to nothing, and it 
was decided that the suspension of hostilities and the armistice 
should cease and the bombardment be continued. 

The sailors from the fleet, 98 in number, who were at the fire- 
men’s headquarters, have gone, under the command of Ensign 
Gémez, to protect the match factory near the gasometer. 

There was a suspension of hostilities during the days of the 
12th and 13th, and conferences were held with the enemy, which 
evidently have come to nothing, and from General Linares’s elo- 
quent cablegram, setting forth so graphically and accurately the 
true state of affairs in this unfortified city and the situation of its 
defenders, it may be inferred that the capitulation was objected 
to, although it was absolutely necessary and further resistance 
impossible. 

14th.—The chief pilot of this harbor, Apolonio Nijiez, was 
taken prisoner by the insurgents at Renté, situated west of the 
bay. The commander of marine at once notified General Toral, 
and as the suspension of hostilities had been extended, the latter, 
in his turn, advised General Shafter, commander-in-chief of the 
American forces operating at Santiago. 

15th.—Pilot Nujfiez was delivered up and escorted to the city 
by American soldiers. 

At night the chiefs of the army assembled in the apartments 
occupied by the staff of the division, and as a result of the meet- | 
ing the following memorandum was drawn up: | 

“On the 15th day of July, 1808, in the city of Santiago de 
Cuba, the following-named persons assembled, previous notice | 
having been given of such meeting: General of Division José 
Toral y Velazquez, for the time being commander-in-chief of the | 
fourth army corps, as president; General of Brigade Federico 
Escario; Colonel Francisco Oliveros Jiménez, of the civil guard; 
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the following lieutenant colonels of the different battalions: José 
Cotrina Gelabert, of the Asiatic battalion; Juan Pufiet, of the 
battalion ‘Constitucion;’ Pedro Rodriguez, of the Talavera bat- 
talion; Ventura Fontan, of the staff; Baldomero Barbén, of the 
Alcantara battalion; Segundo Pérez, of the San Fernando bat- 
talion; José Escudero, of the provisional battalion of Puerto Rico 
No. 1; Luis Melgar, of the artillery; and Ramén Arana, of the 
Puerto Rico chasseurs; Julio Cuevas, commissary of war; Pedro 
Martin, sub-inspector of the medical department of the army, and 
Juan Diaz Muelas, captain of engineers, all as voting members, 
and the last named as secretary. 

“The president stated that although he did not consider San- 
tiago de Cuba a stronghold of war, and though he was in direct 
communication with the commander-in-chief, from whom he 
received precise instructions, so that it was not necessary to pro- 
ceed to the convocation of the council of defense referred to in 
Article 683 of the Regulation of Campaign, he desired neverthe- 
less to learn the opinion of said council, constituted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the regulation referred to, and of 
the lieutenant colonels of the battalions, as to whether, in view of 
the condition of the forces defending the city, it would be advis- 
able to prolong the defense, or, on the contrary, to capitulate on 
the most favorable terms obtainable. 

“The junta, considering that Santiago has no other works of 
defense of a permanent nature than a castle without artillery at 
the mouth of the harbor and a few forts in the precinct, none of 
them substantial, so that its only real defense consists in the 
trenches which have been dug in suitable positions in the circuit 
of the city, and other earthworks in said circuit and in more ad- 
vanced positions, all effected hurriedly and with scant resources; 

“Considering further that for the defense of this line of 
trenches, about 14 kilometers long, not continuous, there are 
wailable only about 7,000 infantry and 1,000 guerrillas, all of 
whom have been doing constant service in the trenclies, with 
hardly any troops to support them and without any reserves of 
any kind, the rest of the forces (the total forces consisting of 
about 11,500 men), belonging to other arms and garrisoning the 
Morro and the batteries of Socapa and Punta Gorda, or being 
assigned to other services, such as supplying all the posts with 
Water, patrolling the city, etc., which service would have been 
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rendered by the inhabitants if the city had remained loyal, but 
which must now be performed by the army, the inhabitants hay- 
ing abandoned the city; 

“ Considering further that, in view of the great extent of the 
line referred to, the position of the forces on the same, the diff- 
culty of communication and the proximity of the hostile positions 
to ours, it is difficult for the troops stationed at one part of the 
line to render prompt assistance to those stationed at another 
part which might be more seriously threatened; 

“ Considering further that at the present time the only avail- 
able artillery of the precinct consists of four 16-cm. rifled bronze 
guns, one I2-cm., one 9-cm. bronze gun, two long 8-cm. rifled 
bronze guns, four short ones of the same caliber, two &cm. 
Plasencia and two 75-mm. Krupp guns; that the 12 and 16-cm. 
guns, according to reliable information, are about to give out and 
will admit of only a few more shots, and that the 75-mm. Krupp 
guns have hardly any ammunition, and that the above is all the 
artillery we have to oppose to the enemy’s numerous modern 
guns; 

“ Considering further that the million Spanish Mauser car- 
tridges, being the total available, counting those at the artillery 
park and the spare cartridges of the troops, will be used up in 
two or three attacks made by the enemy; that the Argentine 
Mauser cartridges can hardly be used, and the Remington only 
by the irregular forces; 

“ Considering further that, owing to the failure of the commer- 
cial element to lay in supplies prior to the blockade which had 
long been foreseen, there is a great scarcity of meat and of all 
other articles of food for the troops, it being necessary to reserve 
for the military hospital the few heads of cattle now on hand, so 
that the only available food for the soldiers consists of rice, salt, 
oil, coffee, sugar, and whiskey, and this only for about ten days 
longer ; 

“ Considering further that, if the food of the 1,700 sick at the 
hospital is inadequate, the food furnished the soldiers is still more 
so, and yet they have to spend night and day in the trenches, after 
three years of campaign, the last three months without meat ex- 
cept on rare days, and for some time past reduced to the rations 
above enumerated; 

“ Considering further that with such inadequate rations the 
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soldiers, whose physical strength is already considerably shaken, 
far from being able to repair their strength, must necessarily be- 
come weaker every minute, especially since, in spite of their poor 
nourishment, the greatest fatigues are required of them; 

“Considering further that there is an ever-growing contingent 
of soldiers among the troops who, though not in hospitals, are 
sick and who are enabled to remain at their posts only by their 
superior courage, which circumstances, however, cannot fail to 
weaken the resistance of the only line of defense we have; 

“Considering further that, since the cutting of the aqueduct, 
great difficulties are experienced by the small forces available for 
furnishing water to the majority of the forces in the trenches of 
the precinct, especially those near the coast, which difficulties 
must naturally increase when the city is bombarded by sea and 
by land, so that there is well-founded fear that the soldiers who 
are unable to leave the trenches may find themselves without the 
water of which they are so much in need; 

“Considering further that, in view of the location of the hostile 
positions, mostly in the immediate vicinity of ours, completely 
surrounding the city and in control of all the avenues, there is no 
possibility of abandoning the city without a fierce battle under 
the most unfavorable circumstances for us, owing to the im- 
poverished condition of the soldiers and the fact that it would be 
necessary to effect the concentration of the forces in sight of the 
enemy ; 

“Considering further the great superiority of the enemy who, 
besides a contingent of men said to exceed 40,000, possesses 70 
pieces of modern artillery and a powerful fleet; 

“Considering further that no supplies can reach the city except 
by sea, and that there is no prospect of receiving any as long as a 
powerful hostile fleet completely closes the entrance of the harbor; 

“Considering further that, under these circumstances, to con- 
tinue so unequal a fight would lead to nothing except the sacrifice 
of a large number of lives; 

“And considering, finally, that the honor of our arms has been 
completely vindicated by these troops who have fought so nobly 
and whose behavior has been lauded by our own and other na- 
tions, and that by an immediate capitulation terms could be 
obtained which it would not be possible to obtain after hostilities 
have again broken out: 
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“ The junta is of unanimous opinion that the necessity for capit- 
ulation has arrived. In witness thereof they sign these proceed- 
ings.” 

(Signatures of members.) 


XXXIV.—CAPITULATION. 


July 16th.—The people have returned from Caney. 
Negotiations for the capitulation having been opened, we think 
it proper to give the following important document: 


“ NEUTRAL CAMP NEAR SANTIAGO DE CuBa, 
UNDER THE FLAG OF TRUCE, July 14th, 1808. 


“Recognizing the nobleness, valor, and bravery of Generals 
Linares and Toral and of the Spanish troops who took part in 
the actions that have recently occurred in the vicinity of San- 
tiago de Cuba, as shown in said battles, we, the undersigned, 
officers of the United States Army, who had the honor of taking 
part in the actions referred to, and who now constitute a com- 
mittee, duly authorized, treating with a similar committee of 
officers of the Spanish Army for the capitulation of Santiago de 
Cuba, unanimously join in asking the proper authorities that 
these brave and gallant soldiers may be granted the privilege of 
returning to their country carrying the arms which they have so 
nobly defended. 

(Signed) “ JosEPH WHEELER, 
Major General U.S. V. 
“W. H. Lawton, 
Major General U. S. V. 
“Jj. D. MILey, 
First Lieutenant, Second Artillery, Aide.” 


Under a giant cotton tree the following capitulation was signed: 

“1st. The hostilities between the Spanish and American forces 
shall cease absolutely and finally. 

“2d. The capitulation shall include all the forces and wat 
material in said territory (territory of the division of Santiago). 

“3d. The United States agree to transport all the Spanish 
forces in said territory to the Kingdom of Spain with the least 
delay possible, the troops to be embarked, as early as can be done, 
at the nearest ports they occupy. 
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“4th. The officers of the Spanish army shall be permitted to 
carry their arms with them, and officers as well as men shall retain 
their private property. 

“sth. The Spanish authorities agree to raise, or assist the 
American Navy in raising, all the mines and other obstructions 
to navigation now existing in the bay of Santiago de Cuba and 
its entrance. 

“6th. The commander of the Spanish forces shall deliver, with- 
out delay, to the commander of the American forces, a com- 
plete inventory of the arms and munitions of war in the district 
above referred to, as also a statement of the number of troops in 
the same. 

“sth. The commander of the Spanish forces, upon leaving said 
district, shall be authorized to take with him all the military 
archives and documents belonging to the Spanish army now in 
said district. 

“8th. All that portion of the Spanish forces known as volun- 
teers, mobilized troops, and guerrillas who may desire to remain 
in the Island of Cuba shall be allowed to do so, on condition that 
they will deliver up their arms and give their word of honor not 
again to take up arms against the United States during the con- 
tinuation of the present war with Spain. 

“oth. The Spanish forces shall leave Santiago de Cuba with 
honors of war, afterwards depositing their arms at a place mutu- 
ally agreed upon, to await the disposition which the Government 
of the United States shall make of them, it being understood that 
the United States Commissioners shall recommend that the 
Spanish soldiers be permitted to return to Spain with the arms 
which they have so gallantly defended. 

“loth. The clauses of the foregoing document shall go into 
effect immediately after having been signed. 

“Entered into this 16th day of July, 1808, by the undersigned 
commissioners, acting under instructions of their respective com- 
manders-in-chief, and with the approval of their respective gov- 
ernments. 


“Jos—EpH WHEELER, “ FepERICO Escario, 
Major General U. S. V. Brigadier General. 

“W. H. Lawton, “VENTURA FONTAN, 
Major General U. S. V. Lieutenant Colonel, 

“J. D. Mirey, General Staff. 


First Lieutenant, Second Artillery. 
“Rosert Mason, /nterpreter.” 
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The reason why the archbishop went out of the city on the 12th 
was to ask General Shafter to permit him and thirty priests to 
leave Santiago. The American general refused to grant this re 
quest as long as the negotiations were pending. 


XXXV.—Tue EMIGRATION To Et Caney. 


I will here speak of a matter which, though not directly related 
to the military operations, nor the movements of troops, nor the 
attack or defense of positions, is yet so graphic and typical and so 
remarkable and far-reaching in the consequences which it en- 
tailed and still entails, that to omit it would be to omit one of 
the most important episodes of this eventful period, an episode 
that has been much commented upon and discussed. I have 
reference to what may well be called the emigration to El Caney, 

At daybreak of July 5, a compact crowd, composed for the 
greater part of old men, women, and children, though strong, 
robust men—some of them volunteers, now in civilian’s clothes— 
were not wanting, started from the city toward El Caney, about a 
league and a half distant, where they were going on foot, there 
being no carriages, nor wagons, nor vehicles of any kind, nor 
even horses, which the enemy, moreover, would not have allowed 
to pass. All these people were crossir.g the ditches and trenches 
by which the whole road was cut and obstructed, all anxious to 
escape from the dangers of a bombardment of which notice had 
been given to the consuls. 

Many of those who emigrated were people of wealth, women 
not accustomed to such fatigues and hardships, which fear and 
terror alone enabled them to bear. 

Being convinced, though I do not know why they should have 
been, that their absence would not be for more than sixty or 
seventy hours at most, the majority of them had nothing with 
them but the clothes on their backs and a little underclothing, 
and no provisions except what they could carry themselves. 

I have been told, not by one person alone, but by many who 
were there and with whom I have talked, that there were no less 
than eighty people in any one house, and in some of them as 
many as two hundred. As in the cemetery, each person had no 
more space than he or she occupied; and thus they were housed 
together, men and women, children and old people, white per- 
sons and black. 
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The provisions which were calculated for three days at most 
were naturally soon exhausted, and this is probably the only in- 
stance in the nineteenth century when money was looked upon 
with disdain and when gold was of no value. Trading was going 
on, it is true, but it was exchanging rice for coffee, hardtack for 
beans, or sugar for codfish. 

The bodies of those who had been killed on the Ist of July 
had only partly been buried, and the houses in that portion of 
the town which had been shelled were riddled with bullets and 
therefore leaking everywhere. Carcasses of horses and other 
animals, even corpses of persons, were thrown into the river, and 
people washed their dirty clothes and bathed in the water, which 
was all there was to drink. Most of the people lived on mangoes 
and mamoncillos, and it is no wonder that malaria, fevers, and 
dysentery broke out and assumed alarming proportions. 

The houses had no sanitary provisions of any kind, and as the 
doors were kept closed in order to prevent new invasions, the 
atmosphere was terrible. The children, sick from lack of nour- 
ishment or from taking food which they could not digest, were 
crying day and night, and quiet or rest became impossible. 

The faces of those who died were covered with a sheet or hand- 
kerchief, and the living remained by the side of the dead bodies, 
knowing that, if they should leave their places, others would 
come to occupy them. 

Why go on? I might write a hundred chapters and still not 
give an idea of the suffering during those days; suffice it to say 
that El Caney, which was a town of 200 houses, was invaded by 
20,000 people, who had counted on being there two days and who 
remained eleven, namely, until the 16th. 

Those eleven days at El Caney have caused more victims in 
Santiago than the three years of war; for the epidemic that broke 
out still continues. When the inhabitants of the city numbered 
45,000 there were, on an average, not over five deaths a day; and 
now, that the number of inhabitants is reduced to 30,000, there 
are not less than fifty a day. The house that does not contain one 
of more sick is an exception, and people who are well and hearty 
one day are buried a day or two later. The physicians cannot 
attend all the sick, and the dead are carried to the cemeteries by 
members of their own families. The city wears that stamp of 
sadness and absence of life which is the mark of great calamities, 
and we hear nothing but wailing and sobbing. 
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A bombardment of course, inspires women with the greatest 
horror, and yet, they preferred its dangers and consequences to 
the sadness and miseries of El] Caney and asked, as the greatest 
of blessings, to be allowed to return to Santiago, and to that end 
they signed a petition drawn up by the British consul, Mr. Fred. 
erick Ramsden, a literal translation of which follows: 


“We, the undersigned women, in the name and at the request 
of all the women and children who are staying in this town with- 
out food or shelter, set forth to your excellency as follows: 

“ At 3 o’clock in the afternoon of the 3d instant, the consuls of 
Santiago de Cuba were notified that your excellency intended to 
bombard the city the following day at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
unless the Spanish army should surrender by that time, and that 
your excellency had ordered that the women and children should 
leave the city prior to that hour. 

“ The same evening, at the request of the consular committee, 
your excellency consented to defer the bombardment until noon 
of the 5th, and it was agreed upon that the non-combatants should 
proceed to El Caney, Cuabitas, and other places on the line of 
railway. 

“In conformity therewith, the civil governor of Santiago de 
Cuba issued a decree permitting all non-combatants to leave the 
following morning, between the hours of 5 and 9, on foot, and 
without vehicles or beasts of burden. Consequently, old and 
young, rich and poor, sick and invalid, went out in confusion, 
without extra clothing and with only the food they could carry 
themselves, fleeing from certain death, and firmly convinced that 
the city would be bombarded that same day, and that in two days 
they would be able to return to what might be left of their homes. 
Far from this being the case; it is now ten days since they came 
here; many are without a roof over their heads and the others 
housed together like hogs, without even having room enough to 
lie down on the floor, which is all the bed they have; the scant 
supply of food is exhausted and no more can be had at any price. 
The praiseworthy efforts of the army and of the Society of the 
Red Cross are inadequate to better the situation; they are perish- 
ing themselves of hunger; the old and the sick are dying for want 
of care and medicines and as a result of so much suffering. And 
still the city has not yet been taken or bombarded, except a pat- 
tial bombardment last Sunday and Monday, by which no result 
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to have been attained, nor does there seem to be any 
probability of a change in the horrible situation for the near 
“They now invoke that same humanity which has been the 
motive of this war, to ask that something be done as soon as possi- 
ble to put an end to this terrible state of affairs, or that arrange- 
ments be made with the Spanish authorities permitting us to re- 
tum to the city, where we would rather die from the shells or be 
buried under the ruins of our homes than perish slowly from 

hunger and disease, and the privations we are suffering. 
(Here follow signatures.) . 

“Caney, July 14, 1898. 


“To His Excellency GENERAL SHAFTER, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States Army.” 


This document, remarkable under all aspects, describes the 
situation better than anything that I might say. 


XXX VI.—SuURRENDER OF THE CITY. 


July 17th —In conformity with the terms of the capitulation, 
the surrender of the city to the American army took place to-day. 

At 9 a. m. the Spanish flag was hoisted on Punta Blanca Fort 
and saluted by 21 guns; shortly after it was lowered. 

At 9.30 Generals Toral and Shafter, commanders-in-chief of the 
Spanish and American forces, respectively, the latter accom- 
panied by his staff and many of the commanders and officers of 
the American fleet, witnessed the marching by, under arms, of a 
company of the former, representing all the Spanish forces, as it 
was difficult to assemble them. The American forces presented 
arms and beat a march. 

The heights of Conosa were the theater of this sad scene. The 
morning was very beautiful, and the clearness of the sky formed 
asingular contrast with the gloom that enwrapped the spirit of 
our troops. 

When the march was ended, the American forces remained at 
their posts, while ours left the trenches and proceeded to the city 
for the purpose of depositing their arms. 

_ The forces of the Socapa and Punta Gorda were taken by sea, 
inthe steamer Reina de Los Angeles, to Las Cruces pier, and 
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from there they marched to the Artillery Park, where they deliy. 
ered arms and ammunition. Without them, they proceeded to 
the camp outside of the city, where all the forces were to assemble 
until the arrival of the vessels which, as agreed upon, were to con- 
vey them to Spanish soil. The other troops did the same thing, 
after depositing their arms at the points designated beforehand. 

The troops having evacuated the city, 1,000 men of the United 
States Army entered it, hoisting the flag of that nation at the Pal- 
ace and Morro Castle. It is the only flag that has been raised in 
the city. No insurgent forces, nor individuals belonging to the 
same, have entered the city with arms. The situation remained 
the same till the day when the army embarked for Spain. 

As the operations at the Park lasted several hours, it was curi- 
ous to see the avidity with which the Americans were looking for 
numbers worn by the 29th battalion (Constitucién), sabres, but- 
tons, and decorations of our officers and soldiers. It was noticed 
with what satisfaction «hey kept whatever articles and arms they 
could gather. Some of them put on the crosses, covered with 
dirt and blood, that had adorned the breasts of the Spanish. 
There were so many incidents on the same order that it would 
really be tedious to enumerate them. They showed the high con- 
ception which the American forces had of the valor of our army. 

One incident, in conclusion, relative to this matter: When a 
Yankee officer of artillery and another of engineers took posses- 
sion of the Morro, they inquired about the defenses and artillery 
of the fort. “‘ There they are,” said the governor, pointing to the 
land batteries and old guns. The American officers did not be- 
lieve him; personally they went all over the place in search of 
guns and more important works of fortification. And when they 
had convinced themselves that they had been told the truth, they 
exclaimed: “That fleet” (pointing to Admiral Sapmson’s) “has 
no excuse for not having gained possession of the harbor and 
defeated the city and its defenses in so many days.” * 

The Commander-in-Chief of the American Army is General 
Miles. (Here follow the names of the different commanders-in- 
chief of the United States Army and Navy.) 

At 10 a. m., an officer of the American Army, delegated for that 


* On July 2, Admiral Sampson wrote General Shafter: “ It was my hope 
that an attack on your part of these shore batteries from the rear would 
leave us at liberty to drag the channel for torpedoes.”—O. N. I. 
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urpose, took possession of the comandancia de marina and cap- 
taincy of the port, which were surrendered to him, after we had 

thered up such documents and communications as should be 
preserved, and destroyed the others, or made them useless. 

The forces are still depositing arms and ammunition, preserv- 
ing excellent order, which has not been disturbed for a moment. 
Then they march to the camp outside the city. The arms were 
all deposited at the park, and not surrendered to the enemy. In 
order to form an idea, though only approximately, of the number 
of the forces defending the city, I give below a statement which 
gives the number at the hospitais, several having been fitted up. 

On the 17th of July there were— 


Is the military hospital .........ccccceces 800 sick and wounded. 
At the Concha headquarters ............. 500 sick and wounded. 
At the Mercedes hospital ................ 500 sick and wounded. 
PPOOR oo cccccccccces paiuleineadewie 300 sick and wounded. 

th ten veecaencaneh okesteonn 2100 sick and wounded. 


Note 2: At the hospital, only the seriously wounded and sick 
were admitted; those who could stand on their feet were refused 
and sent back to the trenches. If this had not been the case, 
there would not have been beds enough in which to put them nor 
physicians to attend them. Therefore, the number of sick was in 
reality much greater than shown by the statement furnished by 
the hospital. 

The soldiers had but little to eat, and that little was bad, and 
notenough water. The latter was scarce, and means were lack- 
ing for transporting it to all the points on the extensive line they 
tovered and which it was indispensable to maintain. 

The horses of the cavalry, as well as the animals of the artillery 
and military administration, had had no corn to eat for a long 
fime, and the hay, their only food, was very difficult to get and 
caused sickness, which was worse. 

In conclusion, I will give a statement of the stock on hand 
which the artillery park turned over to the American officer com- 
missioned to receive it: 
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ARTILLERY PARK OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


Statement of the stock on hand, in arms and ammunition, of which the 
officer of the American Army, commissioned to receive it, takes charge, 


Kind Number of | Rounds of 
nd. arms, ammunition, 
Mauser guns, Spanish model, 7-mm., No. 1893........ 7,902 1,500,000 


Mauser guns, Argentine model, 7.65-mm., No. 1891. . g 
Mauser guns, Turkish model, 765-mm., No. 1892.... ; 72 1,471,000 


- a SE, BE, STUN Tho ccccccescccceesees } 6.118 345,000 
emington guns, 11-mm., No. 7189..............0.. 1,335,000 
Mauser carbines, Spanish model.................0000. 833 

Mauser carbines, Argentine model................... a | 
SEED GRURENED. coccccccccccccctecctccccccccecccs 330 | 1,200 
EEE cacbebecedsccncsssbnsgccsccossccocescoseis 84 | 

i eichies NbGheeceeesEnibsesabececcenecseccesases 267 

i: dodncetecksdGbenvacnsecessoéccntesecseesoes 692 

SANTIAGO DE Cusa, July —., 1808. Luts MELGaR, 


Lieut. Col., Commander of Artillery. 


Found correct by the officer commissioned. Errors and omissions 
excepted. A. D. Boruvp, 
Lieut. Col., U. S. V., Chief Ord. Officer. 


It will be seen that nearly the whole armament with which the 
Spanish army was equipped consisted of Mauser guns, Spanish 
model (the Remington was that of the volunteers and a few 
mobilized companies); hence the ammunition for those was all 
that could be used and should be counted; the rest was useless. 
Therefore, the number of cartridges on hand and surrendered was 
1,500,000, and the number of guns 7,902. Hence there were 191 
cartridges for each soldier. Every army man will know the time 
it takes to use them up. 

Here end the events and military operations that took place at 
Santiago de Cuba, and which are the subject of these notes. I 
should therefore stop here, but I do not wish to do so without 
venturing a few ideas suggested to me by certain scenes of which 
I was an unwilling witness (for I have naturally avoided sights 
in which there could be nothing pleasant), and without making a 
comparison between two sieges, upon one of which judgment has 
already been passed and which has become a matter of history 
known to every one, and upon the other of which judgment can 
not yet be passed because we are not as yet in possession of the 
necessary data and information which would make a just and 
impartial sentence possible. 
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I give below the official statement of all the casualties sustained 
by the forces of Santiago de Cuba in the different bombardments 
and battles from the 18th of May to the date of the signing of the 
capitulation. Those caused by sickness are not included. 


CASUALTIES IN THE BOMBARDMENTS AND ATTACKS ON THE 











CITY OF SANTIAGO. 
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Te] 1) |1El | Ug 
DATE. rae isiel. a. 
Peraie) /ElElEl.| 2] § 
lSsi;siSisisgigiSigigié a 
o i) a o i) e - 5 |€& 2 
c Sisizls s\Elz\é ie 
| rw ee | 
oy ae Bee: Beer 
es Bnd ae Neaend Na, BRR wR 
Mie eS es (tanner oe 
eee ae ote De ssseinneoeides 
1/10 
1 @ hecccclocens 
Sf Bp lecocalocece 
1 6 | abe 
Me re SS Meitale 
boa |ovees 
ars cas FR OF Sage tmp 
OE OR Eiccatdecves 
June %—Aguadores .................. 2 1/ yechuleenbe 
TS HP HN LOR ee Me OR Ray SD Rowveslecsnd 
RET Vy 5 See sae oe 
| 1} Caney and Santiago 30 |339 1 
July —Gantiago .................... | Gt | i a Sm 
July 1l—Santiago ................0... B 8 BO tnsoxdhsedcuntcses 
| es b] 4 | ae jnor | 1 | 9 | 40 |b | 1} 6/16 
Siete i i i } ! ! ! 
RECAPITULATION. 
| Generals. a. Officers. | Men 
| 
a... 5. cascheesanes 1 4 2 | 107 
WOONGEd ...... 2.2... ..ccce sense 1 a 49 556 
RRS Ree: TTT ee 1 6 116 
ER as 2 14 67 779 


—_—_——__ 


XXXVII.—Trapers, Not THE SPANISH PEOPLE. 


I was sent to the Island of Cuba for the first time in 1868 and 
have remained there, if not constantly, yet quite long enough to 
inderstand, even though I am but a poor observer, that one of 


the most important causes which have led to the deep aversion 
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which the sons of Cuba generally show for the mother country ig 
the conduct of a certain number of people who come from the 
Peninsula with no other object in view than to accumulate g 
fortune in more or less of a hurry, the majority of them having no 
education or knowledge of any kind. 

In order to better attain their desires and ambitions, they inces- 
santly boast of everything Spanish, whereby they must neces- 
sarily come into conflict with the Cubans, whose feelings and dig- 
nity they hurt and offend. When they have acquired money, 
they aspire to lucrative and important offices, which they obtain 
because they are Spanish, to the prejudice of others, who by 
their intelligence and ability are better fitted to hold them; and 
the aversion is intensified into hatred, which, always latent, 
though concealed, was only waiting for an opportunity to break 
out openly. This opportunity presented itself for the first time 
in 1868, and the battle cry of Yara became the signal of venge- 
ance and extermination, to which these Peninsulars responded by 
organizing the corps of volunteers. 

To deny that they have since rendered important and constant 
services to the cause of Spain, would be both unjust and useless; 
but it must also be acknowledged that they have committed many 
serious errors, often becoming overbearing and having compelled 
more than one captain general to resign his command—a fatal 
example which hurt us in our country and impaired our reputa- 
tion in other countries. 

The first Cuban insurrection and all those which we have had 
to fight since have acquired that stamp of cruelty and extermina- 
tion which is a characteristic of savage people, but not of civilized 
nations, and the war has given an opportunity to satisfy venge- 
ances, which have given rise to reprisals and furnished the Gov- 
ernment of the United States with a pretext—both unjust and 
hypocritical, as I know only too well, but still a pretext—for de- 
ciding on armed intervention, in the name of humanity, or which 
is the same, on war, which could not help but be its natural 
outcome. 

If all those errors and offenses which have been attributed to 
Spain and the country had really been committed by them, such 
intervention would have been justified and even worthy of com- 
mendation. But events have shown very plainly that to them 
(the Peninsulars referred to) the nation was but a pretext and 
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that the object was quite a different one, namely, the attainment 
of their aspirations and the realization of their desires. And this 
is further evidenced by the fact, previously mentioned, that, tak- 
ing advantage of the scarcity of provisions, the natural conse- 
quence of the blockade, they hid such provisions as they had on 
hand or asked exorbitant prices for them, without any reason to 
justify such proceeding, after taking good care to place their 
funds abroad, in anticipation of what might happen. I need 
hardly state again that those who were so enthusiastic and loyal 
in normal times were the first to strip off the uniform and hide 
where they believed themselves safest. Finally, when they be- 
came convinced that the sun in whose light they had been living, 
and in whose rays they had thrived, was yielding his place to 
another sun, larger in size, but not in luster, they sought its 
protection and benefits, without remembering any longer the one 
which their eyes had seen when they opened them for the first 
time. “The King is dead—long live the King!” 

They advertised their merchandise in “The Times,” of San- 
tiago de Cuba, a newspaper of recent publication, printed in 
Spanish for the information of the Cubans, the hatred of whom 
does not prevent their fleecing them, and in English for the pur- 
pose of doing the same thing with their new masters, whom they 
did not hesitate in recognizing. And so great is their love and 
affection for Spain, of which they were so proud, that where they 
ask one dollar of American silver they require two in Spanish 
coin of the same metal. They consider the latter worth one-half 
of the former. Perhaps this may seem exaggerated, the same as 
many other truths contained in my “ Notes;” but a letter signed 
by a Peninsular, published in number 7 of said “ Times,” of San- 
tiago de Cuba, of August 8, will convince the most incredulous. 
The following is a literal copy of the letter: 


“EMIGRATION AT PRESENT IS FOLLY. 


“Your southern race has many vices, but it also possesses great 
virtues. Its weak point is that it is extremely impressionable. 
Any orator speaking to you carries you completely away, and 
with childlike weakness you accept everything just as it is painted 
and described to you. 

“During the six months last past the Spanish race at Santiago 


de Cuba has lived in this fictitious atmosphere; I say ‘ fictitious’ 
15 
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because the bitter reality has not realized our patriotic and enthy- 
Siastic aspirations. 

“How many useless sacrifices! How many illusions destroyed! 
But that should not discourage us, because history, when dealing 
with the events and the suffering of this poor people, will take 
good care to transmit them to posterity with impartial rudeness, 

“ At present, as long as we are acquainted only with the occur- 
rences that have taken place in this province alone and know 
absolutely nothing of what is going on in the rest of the world, 
including our mother country, why do we not wait until the black 
clouds hanging over us have passed away and until the horizon 
has cleared up so that we may be able to judge of our true situa- 
tion and decide what is to be done? Be calm, very calm, penin- 
sular residents of this city; let us condemn right here the volun- 
tary desertion which prejudices your sacred interests, and whose 
current you have followed without considering whether it would 
lead to your happiness or to your ruin. However much you 
may think about the extremes which I have just pointed out to 
you, it will still be little enough. 

“Let us suppose for a moment that the dismemberment of our 
poor Spain becomes a fact, a thing which we do not know. What 
painful scenes are you going to witness? What business will you 
resort to to recover from the ruin of your interests? Unfortu- 
nately none, for your long absence will keep you in ignorance of 
everything, and the radical change of climate, when winter is 
almost at hand, will affect your health and that of your families. 

“Tf you remain here, in this locality which is occupied by sol- 
diers of a strong nation, until we shal! learn definitely what has 
happened, you will lose nothing either in your business or your 
independence. 

“The noble and farsighted chiefs who are at present ruling the 
destinies of this country have shown you plainly that all they 
wish is that peace and order may reign in all the branches of our 
public administration; 

“That they have called upon you as well as the industrious 
Cubans to co-operate in the work of progress and social recon- 
struction; 

“That they have neglected nothing in order that the inhabi- 
tants may have cheap and wholesome food; 

“ That they have established banks for the development of our 
agriculture and commerce. 
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“They have also shown us, and have so far proved it, that they 
have not come here in the interest of any faction or political 

. but are desirous only of promoting the progress of this 
island and the well-being of its inhabitants. 

“Since the situation which I have just described to you is the 
undeniable truth, why should you want to join this insensate and 
shortsighted emigration which can cause you nothing but ex- 

> 

“Do you not understand that by remaining here where you are 

well known by the people and the local trade, you have an ample 
feld for rebuilding your deteriorated business and provide for 
your families and secure for them a bright future? 
" “Whatever may be the final fate which Providence reserves for 
this country, whether we remain Spanish or pass over to foreign- 
es, our hard-working and honorable race will always remain 
deserving. There are instances in the Spanish-American Repub- 
lies of fellow-countrymen of ours who are holding the most prom- 
inent places in those nations and who have been honored by their 
governments. 

“If all that I have set forth is tangible truth, why should you 
abandon the field, why flee from this beautiful country where you 
have spent the years of your youth, raised families and acquired 
agood standing? If you consider my disinterested advice you 
cannot help but become convinced that, as matters now stand, 
your voluntary emigration is an absurdity. 

“A PENINSULAR.” 


I have copied the letter literally, and it must be admitted that 
itis remarkable in every respect for diction, aspiration, and inten- 
tion. I believe this example is quite sufficient, so I will refrain 
from citing others. 

Those who to-day call and sign themselves Peninsulars, who 
have always called themselves Spaniards, what will they call 
themselves to-morrow? 


XXXVIII.—GERONA AND SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


When sieges are spoken of in Spain, those of Numancia and 
Sagunto, Saragossa, and Gerona are always mentioned specially 
#& instances worthy of imitation. 

As twenty centuries have elapsed since the first two took place 
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and I do not know what happened there, and am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the facts to venture on a comparison, I will leaye 
them entirely out of the question; for since the customs ang 
usages of warfare, as well as international law, and the rights of 
the people were, and could not help but be, very different from 
those of our days, there is nothing remarkable in the fact that 
as capitulations were not respected, people should have preferred 
to die like lions rather than be butchered like sheep. 

Therefore I shall refer only to the siege of Gerona (no doubt 
quite as glorious as that of Saragossa) of which all Spaniards, my- 
self included, are justly proud; and judging from General Lin- 
ares’s telegram, somebody had evidently had that siege in mind 
as a pattern or model to be followed here at Santiago de Cuba. 

Everybody is acquainted with the circumstances of the siege of 
Gerona, but probably no one in the Peninsula with those of the 
siege of Santiago. All that I am going to say concerning it is 
pure truth, as can be testified by the 30,000 inhabitants of the 
city and the 40,000 Americans and 8,000 or 10,000 insurgents 
who laid siege to it. 

It is true that Gerona in 1809 was far from being a Metz ora 
Sebastopol; but after all, it was a city surrounded by walls, with 
forts and redoubts on the outside communicating with the main 
precinct by open roads. For that reason the city could not be 
entered by surprise, but had to be regularly besieged, which made 
it necessary to construct parallel lines, set up batteries, cut off 
communications with the outside to prevent assistance from 
reaching the city, open a breach, or determine upon the assault, 
all of which costs time and lives. 

Great was the anger caused in Spain by the invasion of Napo- 
leon the First, and especially by the means which he employed 
to effect it. The Spanish believed their religion and independ- 
ence threatened, and like one man they rose up in arms with an 
enthusiasm and energy not often paralleled in history. 

Thus it was that the garrison of Gerona, which at the beginning 
of the siege consisted of about 6,000 men, enthusiastic as well as 
being Spanish, was not the only garrison that did the fighting. 
For all its inhabitants fought as well; the young and the strong 
with arms, the old and the weak by carrying cartridges and am- 
munition, the women by gathering up and caring for the sick 
and wounded, the clergy by absolving the dying, burying the 
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dead, and stimulating the zeal of all. There everybody fought, 
everybody toiled, all were heroes, because it was their own prop- 
erty they were defending, their own hearths, their families, the soil 
where their forefathers were buried, their religion, their inde- 
pendence—in a word, their native country, and that is saying 
everything. They well earned their country’s gratitude, from 
Mariano Alvarez de Castro to the last woman, the last child. 

The troops which surrounded the city under Verdier and the 
Saint-Cyr troops protecting them and occupying the roads which 
lead to the city did not exceed in all 30,000, and although their 
artillery was more numerous and better manned, Gerona had 
artillery of the same caliber and the same range; that is to say— 
and this should be well borne in mind—that the Spanish projec- 
tiles carried as far as the French projectiles. 

The firearms of that time are well known; the small arms were 
loaded in eleven movements, and I do not know how many it 
took to load the guns; the effect of the bombshell was moral 
rather than material, for it will be remembered that, in order to 
avoid them as much as possible, men were stationed in church 
steeples and other high places where they indicated the direction 
of such bombshells by prearranged signals. Besides it was easy 
to elude them in caves and cellars. If the powder gave out, the 
supply could always be renewed by burning a few doors and 
windows to obtain charcoal and mix it with a little saltpeter that 
could be found in any damp place, and a little sulphur. Any 
blacksmith could make cannon balls, and so on. Such were the 
firearms at the beginning of this century and their effects were 
accordingly. 

Moreover, Gerona was aware that all Spain looked upon her 
with admiration and compassion; that each month, each week, 
each day that the resistance was prolonged and the French were 
kept outside the walls of the city, armies were being organized, 
regiments improvised, and armed bodies raised, and that there 
was but one idea and one desire in Catalonia, namely, that of 
helping Gerona, as, indeed, it had been helped once by getting 
ii a convoy with provisions and over 3,000 men, and a second 
was ready. The city also knew that all assistance which it could 
get did really help to prolong the resistance, and the garrison was 
well aware that, if it should go out en masse and break through 
the hostile circle at any time, they would be safe and free, on their 
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own soil, where they would have found all the resources and sup- 
plies they could wish for. 

When they were not fighting, and did not have to be at the 
breach to repulse the columns of attack, or at the walls to force 
back an assault, they stationed their sentinels, guards, and patrols 
to keep watch, while the others could go where they were under 
shelter from the sun, the rain, and the dampness; in a word, they 
could take turns about in the service, and although they did not 
have much to eat, they could at least rest when the enemy per- 
mitted. Finally, Gerona preserved the remembrance and the 
pride of two former sieges which those same French forces had 
been obliged to give up, and there was well-founded hope of simi- 
lar success if they received reénforcements, which was not at all 
improbable. 

At the end of a six months’ siege Gerona had to capitulate 
owing to starvation, but capitulate after all; and that capitulation, 
far from causing us to blush or be ashamed, is one of the most 
brilliant pages in our history, of which we are justly proud. 

Those were the conditions of Gerona during that famous siege; 
now let us see the conditions of Santiago de Cuba. 

Santiago de Cuba, as has been seen, is an open city, without 
forts, redoubts, or walls—in a word, without defenses of any kind. 
At the time the present conflict was declared the precinct of the 
city was surrounded by a wire inclosure which had been deemed 
sufficient, and indeed had proved so, to check the insurgents; but 
any one not acquainted with Santiago and the kind of warfare we 
had been sustaining, would have laughed at it, and with good 
reason. 

Then the war with the United States broke out. I will not 
again mention the work effected for the protection of the pre- 
cinct by the corps of engineers, without resources and appliances 
and with a scant personnel, which, though both enthusiastic and 
intelligent, had to confine itself to constructing trenches and 
protecting by earthworks the forts surrounding the precinct (if 
the name of forts can be given to a few blockhouses, but with a 
view to resisting musket fire, but surely not gun fire), erecting 
palisades and obstructions of every nature, for which purpose all 
the sinuosities and windings of the ground were utilized with 
remarkable skill. But all these works were only works of cam- 
paign, and left the soldiers exposed to the rays of the July sun of 
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the Island of Cuba, to almost daily torrents of rain, and at night 
to heavy dew; any one acquainted with the island would know 
that, if these conditions had continued for a month, not a single 
soldier could have remained in the trenches. 

Here at Santiago, as well as in the rest of the island, the sol- 
diers, poorly clothed and still more poorly fed, had been sustain- 
ing for three years a fierce and thankless war, fighting with the 
enemy, the climate, with sun and dampness, with sickness, with 
the roads (or rather for want of them), with rains and drouth, 
with the mountains and plains—in a word, with everything, for 
here in Cuba everything is hostile to the army. Besides, there 
was more than eight months’ pay due the soldiers, and I believe 
is still due them. 

Before the destruction of our fleet, and still more so after it, the 
enemy had complete control of the sea, and from Daiquiri, where 
the landing was made, to Punta Cabrera, the American fleet, con- 
sisting of over seventy vessels, including both war and merchant 
vessels (many of the latter armed with guns), did not permit us to 
even think of receiving reénforcements or help of any kind, unless 
it were from the interior of the island. 

After the arrival of General Escario, who might perhaps have 
checked the progress of the enemy for a little while longer if he 
had reached here prior to July 1, though he could not have 
changed the final result, provisions and ammunition, already 
scarce, became still more so, because there were twice the num- 
ber of mouths to be fed and twice the number of muskets to be 
supplied. 

Eight or nine thousand men, many suffering with fever and all 
of them tired and exhausted, who had been day and night in the 
trenches, which they could not leave for the simple reason that 
they were far from the city, with water reaching up to their waists 
whenever it rained, who for only food had rice bread and rice 
boiled in water, and for only artillery a few muzzle-loading guns, 
had to resist 40,000 Americans and 8,000 or 10,000 insurgents, 
with machine guns, also intrenched, and 68 breech-loading guns 
in advantageous positions and well manned. 

The inhabitants, far from helping the soldiers or encouraging 
them, had left the city as soon as notice of an intended bombard- 
ment had been given, and the few who remained closed their 
doors and windows, even at the drug stores. The merchants, far 
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from furnishing provisions to the army, or even to the hospitals, 
which stood so much in need of them, hid them carefully and 
official searches had to be made, the result of which was as I have 
stated above. 

The situation of Santiago de Cuba from a military standpoint 
is probably unique in history. 

Without any prospect of receiving help by sea, which was in 
control of a powerful fleet, the city was surrounded on land by an 
army five times as large as ours in numbers, with excellent artil- 
lery, which was increased every day and was constantly receiving 
provisions and war supplies. 

Our forces, being without these latter, have no longer even the 
pleasure or comfort of fighting, for the enemy knows their situa- 
tion better than they do themselves; knows that they have no food 
left but rice, and but very little ammunition, which they dare not 
use up for fear of becoming entirely disarmed and placing them- 
selves completely at the mercy of the victor; knows that they can 
not expose themselves to another fight like that of July 1, which 
they remember with fear and terror; that they will be compelled 
to capitulate, and that it is only a question of days. Knowing all 
this, the hostile forces intrench themselves, train their artillery on 
the city, and also prepare to bombard it with their ships, which, 
from Aguadores, more than 4 miles from here, will soon reduce 
it to ashes and ruin, hurling upon it a hail of 16, 20, and 32 cm. 
shells, the effects of which will be seen only too well, even though 
we may not be able to see where the projectiles come from that 
are causing the ruin. 

The enemy, as has been stated, had cut the aqueduct, thus de- 
priving the city of water. There were a few wells and a number 
of cisterns, it is true, but the transportation of the water to the 
Socapa, Punta Gorda, and especially the blockhouses on the line 
from Las Cruces to Aguadores (4 kilometers), was not only 
extremely laborious and difficult, but quite inadequate. 

But what makes this siege an exceptional one more than any- 
thing else is the fact that the reénforcements which could only 
have come by land would have had the opposite effect of what 
they were intended to have, as I will demonstrate. 

Where could such reénforcements come from? From Holguin, 
Manzanillo, Guantanamo, or Havana. Holguin could have fur- 
nished five or six thousand men under Colonel Luque, but with 
only rations enough for the march, for there were no more at 
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Holguin, nor means for transporting them. From Manzanillo all 

those who could come had already arrived in command of Gen- 

eral Escario. From Guantanamo none could come for lack of 
visions. That left only those from Havana. 

But I will go even further: I will suppose that all the reénforce- 
ments, including those from Havana under General Pando or any 
other general, had arrived, and that there had been forces enough 
at Santiago to rout the enemy, which is the most that could be 
conceded. What would have happened then? The enemy would 
‘have receded as far as the coast in less than an hour and their 
armorclads and other warships would have checked the progress 
of our army and would have made its victory and efforts useless, 
leaving it in worse condition than before the arrival of such 
reenforcements, since there would be many more men to feed; 
and everybody knows that the fields of Santiago have produced 
nothing during these last three years of warfare. 

Some may say that there was one last recourse left: to force a 
passage through the hostile lines and march to Holguin. That is 
more easily said than done. 

One cannot break through lines and walk over armies equip- 
ped with modern muskets and guns. Metz and Sedan have 
proved that, and it must be admitted that the French did fierce 
fighting at these places. We had to reconcentrate at a given 
point all our forces, scattered along an extensive line, and how 
could that be done without the enemy, whose lines were only a 
few meters from ours, seeing it all? ‘ 

But I will concede even more: I will concede that it had been 
possible to accomplish the reconcentration; that the cavalry had 
been able to make a successful charge, which I do not believe 
would have been possible, for the horses were starving; I will 
grant, for the sake of argument, that the mules, which were in 
the same condition as the horses, had been able to transport the 
spare ammunition, provided there was any left, and the supplies 
of rice required for the march. Let us suppose that, after leaving 
two or three thousand dead and wounded on the field, the others 
had opened a road to Holguin; how could soldiers who were weak 
and sick accomplish the forced march which would have been 
absolutely necessary in order to escape the enemy’s pursuit? It 
was an impossibility. The insurgents would have harassed us on 
the march, fighting for every inch of the ground, and would have 
wounded a more or less considerable number of our men, thereby 
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delaying a march which it was so imperative to hasten, and the 
Americans, who would no doubt have followed our tracks, would 
thereby have gained time to overtake us with overwhelming 
numbers, and we should have been compelled to surrender to 
them at their pleasure for want of ammunition, or to perish to the 
last man, and such a sacrifice would have profited Spain no more 
than had the sacrifice of the fleet, and would have deprived the 
nation of 8000 soldiers who by three years of fighting had become 
inured to war. 

If the hostile fleet had bombarded the city, as it doubtless would 
have done, it would have reduced it to ruins and ashes in a short 
space of time, and while, from a military standpoint, such a con- 
sideration should not influence a general and impel him to capitu- 
late on that account alone, in this case the ruin of the city meant 
also that of its defenders; for if it was difficult to supply enough 
water in normal times it would have become altogether impos- 
sible under such circumstances; the soldiers, exposed to the sun 
all day, would have been without anything to drink, which is 
worse even than being without anything to eat. 

Finally, what and whom were we defending in Santiago? The 
Cubans, after three years of fighting, preferred to become Yan- 
kees rather than remain Spaniards, and the Peninsulars, far from 
assisting the soldiers who were defending them, took advantage 
of the situation to raise in the most outrageous manner the price 
of all articles, even those of first necessity, or hide them, giving 
the impression that they had been confiscated, and when the time 
of danger arrived they left the city, taking off the uniform of 
volunteers, in which they had always taken good care to shine at 
reviews and in processions, and went to hide at El Caney, in 
merchant steamers, and at Cinco Reales. 

Such were the situation and circumstances which, at Santiago, 
led to the signing of the capitulation, by virtue of which we 
Spaniards, who happen to be here, are to return to Spain. 

I do not wish to make comparisons, nor express my opinion on 
events in which I have taken a more or less direct and active part, 
as such opinion might appear impassioned or dictated by interest 
or egotism. I have stated what happened at Gerona and what 
happened here, like Bertrand du Guesclin, without omitting or 
adding anything. Now, let the country, knowing the circum- 
stances, judge us. With a calm mind and a clear conscience I 
await its sentence. 
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TESTS OF ARMOR-PLATES FOR THE JAPANESE 
BATTLE-SHIP ASAHI. 


Messrs. John Brown and Co., Limited, of Sheffield, who are making 
the armor for the Imperial Japanese battle-ship Asahi, now building on 
the Clyde by the Clydebank Engineering and Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, submitted for firing test on December 2nd last a piece cut from 
one of that ship’s partly finished belt plates, which had been selected for 
the purpose by the Japanese authorities, and the admirable results got 
are stated. 

Doubts have sometimes been cast upon the severity of armor plate 
trials made in England, on the ground that Holtzer shot are usually em- 
ployed; that Holtzer’s process of manufacture is an old one; and that 
the Americans in particular have so improved upon it that shot made 
by their processes are far more formidable, and so confer more credit 
on the plate that succeeds in defeating them. It is therefore highly satis- 
factory to have these doubts proved groundless by the behavior of the 
plate whose trial we are reporting, which achieved the very marked suc- 
cess shown after the attack of three projectiles made on the most highly 
vaunted American process—that known as “ Wheeler-Sterling.” The 
following are the particulars of the plate: 


Dimensions of plate................ 8 ft. by 8 ft. by 8.8 in. 

Tis chcscececoncesénccecse 10.175 tons. 

OO, ..ccccccccetsees 12 in. of oak, and a skin plate 1% in. 
thick. 

Number of blows.................. three. 

GW teccdeenewabesecsdes 8-in. armor-piercing steel of 250 Ib. 


weight, made by Messrs. Sir W. 
G. Armstrong, Whitworth and 
Co., Limited, on the “ Wheeler- 
Sterling ” process. 


rst Round. 2d Round. 3d Round. 


Striking velocities, foot-seconds............... 18590 1964 2039 
Striking energies, foot-tons...............ses- 59901 6687 7208 
Calculated thickness of wrought iron perforable, 

eb ad s6icgcbdnel kenndewdatcabootel 17 18% 19% 
Proportional thickness of wrought iron perfor- 

able, taking thickness of test-plate as unity... 1.93 2.10 2.22 


All the projectiles were completely shattered, and that the injury sus- 
tained by the plate was confined to the usual splintering of its face round 
the points of impact, and a few superficial hair cracks in the face so fine 
as to be almost invisible. No cracks whatever beyond these could be 
found in any part, and the attack left no mark on the back except the 
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three smooth bulges, of which the most prominent measured 1% 


height. The Japanese Government was represented at the trial by Ade 
miral Matsunaga, Captain Mukoyama (Naval Attaché), and Constructor 
Captain Kondo, and the highest approval was expressed of the excellence 


of the result.—Engineering. 





THE IDEAL SMOKELESS POWDER. 


Great as are the advantages of the best forms of nitroglycerine and 
guncotton smokeless powder, there is not one of them that can be called 
an ideal powder. They all suffer from an inherent and ineradicable de- 
fect, due to the presence of the nitroglycerine and the fact that its explo- 
sive qualities are affected by changes of temperature. The best of these 
powders might be considered ideal explosives, provided they were always 
used at exactly the right temperature; but they never or rarely ever are, 

When it is stated that 19.5 pounds of cordite fired behind a 100-pound 
projectile in a 50-caliber 6-inch gun will produce a muzzle velocity of 
2642 feet a second, the statement is not altogether complete; since one 
of the elements effecting these results has been omitted—or rather, it is 
supposed to be understood. Strictly speaking, these results can only be 
obtained if the powder at the moment of firing is at the normal tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere. If its temperature is lower, as it would be in 
the Arctic regions, the velocity will be lower, and if it should be higher, 
as during an engagement in the tropics, the velocity will be higher. Now 
between these extremes of cold and heat there will be a difference of ve- 
locity which will interfere with the accuracy of the gun; for the sights 
are adjusted for the velocities due to the powder when fired at normal 
temperatures. 

The pressures, moreover, are even more liable to change than the ve- 
locities. It frequently happens that a gun becomes quite hot from firing 
or from being exposed to the rays of the sun. While in this heated con- 
dition a charge may be inserted and, for some reason, allowed to remain 
for some length of time in the chamber before being fired. The heat of 
the gun is imparted to the powder, and in this heated condition it is 
liable to produce abnormally high pressures, and may even detonate and 
destroy the weapon. It is a fact that in some makes of machine guns 
serious accidents have resulted from leaving the piece loaded for a few 
minutes when the gun was overheated. 

These troubles are entirely due to the nitroglycerine, and they are 
inseparable from any powders that include this powerful agent as one 
of the constituents. 

For these reasons several of the European nations have always opposed 
the use of nitroglycerine in any form, and a vast amount of experimental 
work has been done in the hope of producing a smokeless powder that 
should contain none of this explosive. We are reliably informed that a 
certain Austrian chemist, who is considered to be the greatest European 
expert on high explosives, has at last produced a smokeless powder which 
is entirely free from the defects alluded to and is as safe and reliable as 
the old black powder. It contains no nitroglycerine and it is affected 
very little by overheating. It is not only very effective, but it can be 
manufactured much more cheaply than smokeless powder of the ordi- 


nary type. 
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Our informant, who is perhaps the most noted expert in rapid-fire 
s in Europe, states that the discovery has produced a sensation 
in naval and military circles, and that great expectations are entertained 

‘ng the new explosive, regarding which particulars will be made 
public early in the year.—Scientific American. 





VICKERS’ 12-IN. GUN. 

We describe the new breech mechanism of the 12-in. breechloading 
gun designed and manufactured by Messrs. Vickers, Sons, and Maxim, 
Limited, and now adopted also as the standard weapon by the Wool- 
wich authorities. We have in previous volumes fully described the gun 
and its manufacture, and it is only necessary here to deal with the new 
mechanism which may be fitted to the 12-in., 10-in., and 9.2-in. gun, and 
may be fitted with the necessary gear to enable it to be worked by 
hydraulic or other power; it is applicable to any gun of smaller or larger 
calibre, and is suitable for either right or left-hand guns. The mechanism 
is so arranged that by turning the handwheel the breech plug is first 
rotated and unlocked, and then swung out of the breech of the gun. 
The unlocking of the breech plug is effected by means of what is com- 
monly known as a toggle joint, the longer arm or link of which has one 
end fitted on a pin on the face of the breech plug, and the other end 
is fitted by a pivot joint to the shorter arm or crank mounted in a recess 
in the carrier on a pivot parallel with the axis of the gun, both the link 
and the crank thus working in a plane parallel to the face of the breech. 
Round the boss of the crank are formed “skew gear”’ teeth, engaging 
into similar teeth formed partly round the boss of an intermediate quad- 
rant pinion, which is also mounted in the carrier, but on a vertical pivot. 
This intermediate quadrant pinion has also formed partly round the 
boss ordinary spur teeth, which engage with similar teeth on an actu- 
ating quadrant pinion fixed on the hinge bolt of the carrier. The hinge 
bolt, together with the actuating pinion, are revolved by means of a worm 
and a wormwheel, which are in turn actuated by a handwheel suitably 
mounted at the breech of the gun. 

To open the breech the handwheel is rotated, and thus by means of 
the wormwheel, the actuating pinion causes the intermediate quadrant and 
crank to turn, thus rotating the breech plug until it becomes unlocked. 
By continued turning of the handwheel, the carrier with the breech plug 
8 swung out clear of the breech of the gun. The ordinary retaining 
catch is employed for holding the plug in position when out of the gun. 
The opposite action takes place on closing the breech. The gun is ar- 
ranged for firing by electric or percussion tubes, and its action is similar 
to that of the 6-in. quick-firing gun. A cam in the crank, acting upon 
the firing gear slide during the first turning of the handwheel, when 
unlocking the breech, makes the gun absolutely safe before the breech- 
plug commences to unscrew, and by the continued movement of the 
crank-cam, the empty tube or primer is automatically ejected —Engineer- 
ing. 





MASONRY VERSUS WOODEN DRY DOCKS. 


Rey is a growing conviction among naval men that the United States 
should cease to build wooden dry docks and in future construct all of 
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its docks of masonry. The principal argument in favor of wooden struc- 
tures is, or used to be, the smaller first cost. While a timber dock could 
be built for from $400,000 to $600,000 according to its size, a similar 
masonry structure used to cost from two to three million dollars. This 
of course was an extravagant figure, but seems to have been unavoidable 
under the plan of periodical appropriations by Congress, which caused 
the work to extend over long periods with much consequent waste of 
time and money. 

The recent bidding for a stone dry dock at Boston brought out the 
welcome fact that a masonry structure can be built for a moderate in- 
crease of cost over one of timber. The cost of the dock will be about 
$1,000,000 whereas the timber dry dock (known as No. 3) at the Brook- 
lyn navy yard cost between $600,000 and $700,000, and in the two years 
of its existence it has cost for repairs $171,000. 

Prof. W. L. Cathcart, of Columbia University, in a paper on the 
subject read before the American Society of Civil Engineers, gives some 
significant figures regarding the cost of repairs on the two types of 
docks, in which it is shown that the least average annual expenditure for 
repairs and maintenance was $230 per year for the stone dock at Mare 
Island, while the highest expenditure was that upon the Brooklyn navy 
yard wooden dock, above mentioned, which averaged $85,500 per year. 
A comparison of three stone docks, those at Boston, Norfolk, and Mare 
Island, shows an average yearly expenditure of $1558, while the average 
on four timber docks at New York, League Island, Norfolk, and Port 
Royal, was $13,364. Commodore Endicott, Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, stated that a timber dock has to be practically rebuilt in 
from twenty to twenty-five years, the experience of the navy all tending 
to prove that the masonry dock is superior in practically every respect— 
Scientific American. 





COAST TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION. 
By Cuartes Bricut, F. R.S. E., A. M. Inst. C. E. 
(History.) 


Although electrical communication with lighthouses and light vessels 
has been a subject of discussion for a number of years, but little has 
been actually done in that direction. We have, in fact, scarcely emerged 
from the experimental stage in this class of work. 

Let us pass in review the state of affairs as regards operations of this 
character so far carried out. In 1870 an essay was made to establish 
a floating telegraph station off the Land’s End. The Telegraph Con- 
struction Company was the promoter of this enterprise, besides carrying 
it through in every particular. In the first instance Capt. Burrows was 
the principal moving spirit in the scheme. 

The Brisk, an old corvette, was fitted up with a telegraph cable, towed 
out to a position some fifty miles from the shore, and anchored in sixty 
fathoms of water, using a four-ton Martin’s anchor, and 400 fathoms of 
chain. The telegraph cable, we are told, was taken to the masthead, and 
when the vessel rolled the cable beat so heavily against the ship’s side 
that it was injured considerably. When the ship swung to the tide the 
cable had to be lifted over the vessel, the consequence was that it fre 
quently fouled the chain and was broken. 
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This experiment was maintained from April 14th to June 16th, 1870. 
No dependence could be placed in the communication, as the cable was 
never in a satisfactory condition for more than a few days together. Some 
£15,000 was expended over this experiment. The experience gained led 
to the introduction and adoption of Bedwell’s hollow-swivel device— 
patent No. 367 of 1876—in subsequent trials. By this plan the telegraph 
cable is drawn through the center of a mooring swivel having a hollow 
spindle. From this revolving swivel one or more chains lead to the 
moorings in a downward direction; in an upward direction a chain, or 
chains, lead to the inside of the vessel in the ordinary manner. The end 
of the electric cable below the vessel is passed up through the hollow 
swivel, over a sheave to inboard the vessel in such a way as ensures it 
always being a certain distance from the mooring chain. It so avoids 
chafing with it. To prevent the cable from being injured by the swing- 
ing of the vessel with the tide, which occurs four times each day, a 
sufficient quantity of cable is wound on a revolving drum placed in a 
revolving frame. The whole, or any part of the, apparatus may be kept 
in a tank containing water. The chain which is wound on the drum may 
be paid out in the event of it being necessary to veer the ship’s chain 
cable. 

From 1870 to 1884 nothing further was attempted in the direction of 
lightship telegraphic communication. In the early part of the latter year 
a telegraph cable was established by the Telegraph Construction Com- 
pany between the Sunk lightship and Walton-on-the-Naze. The vessel 
was of 189 tons; builders’ measurements, 90 ft. long by 21 ft. 6 in. 
broad, and 10 ft. deep. This ship proved to be too small for the purpose; 
she shipped much water in heavy weather, and was severely strained at 
the bows through the extra weight of a heavy swivel and the tension of 
taut chain bridles. Moreover, in heavy gales, spray would at times en- 
tirely eclipse the light, owing to the ship being pinned down by her 
moorings and pitching heavily. The moorings consisted of two lengths 
of 1%4-in. chain lying east and west, forming two arms, with a Bedwell 
swivel at the junction. The anchors were of two and three tons re- 
spectively, of the mushroom type. The depth at high water was ten 
fathoms. 

It was originally intended to thread the telegraph cable through a 
double-chain cable of special construction as designed by Mr. F. R. 
Lucas—patent No. 3463, of 1881. One of the main features in this patent 
was the ingenious swivel or revolving joint for the cable there suggested. 
This revolving joint was of such construction as always to permit of 
the cable revolving freely in either direction, and so allowing its turns 
to run out, besides providing for the movement of such parts—within 
certain limits—in any direction, at all times preserving the electrical 
continuity and insulation of the conductor. Thus, by means of this novel 
arrangement, the telegraph cable could be relieved of the turns or twists 
occasioned by the ship swinging to the tide, without in any way inter- 
fering with its electrical duties. It was found, however, that this cable 
presented great difficulties in manufacture. 

Moreover, it was thought that the incessant hammering involved would 
tend to affect injuriously the electric cable within; and it is certainly 
quite possible that the vibration here entailed might be the cause of dis- 
Integration in the conductor, or dielectric, at the joints. Subsequently 
a steel wire mooring cable was adopted, with the ordinary electric cable— 
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of light type—inside. This did not prove a success, three or four 
occurring between December, 1884, and March, 1885. In March, 1885, 
the steel mooring cable was replaced by ordinary chain, and a 
type telegraph cable used for connecting up on board and veering with, 
This cable was passed through the hollow spindle of the swivel already 
described, and 200 fathoms of it kept wound on a revolving drum, In 
this connection it may be mentioned that the late Captain Robert Halpin, 
R. N. R., has pointed out that it is only within 50 or 60 fathoms of a 
lightship that any damage occurs to the telegraph cable. 

It would be altogether exceeding our scope to go further into the 
details of this early experiment of telegraphic communication with the 
Sunk lightship. Suffice it to say that the contractors and every one 
concerned did their utmost to make it a success. The result, however 
could hardly be looked upon with favor, there being as many as ninety 
days of interruption during two years. The experiment was begun in 
December, 1884, and after maintaining it at heavy cost for a year, was 
handed over by the contractors to the Trinity Board in March, 188% 
The pioneer work done by the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company in this matter must never be forgotten. It has, moreover, been 
most useful in a general way as the only data to work upon in similar 
undertakings. 

The communication between the Sunk and the shore was both tele 
graphic and telephonic, the telephone being preferred; indeed, this popu- 
lar instrument proved by far the most useful, and could be used when 
both the “ Morse” and Wheatstone’s A. B. C. were unworkable. Next 
in usefulness to the telephone was the A. B. C., the “ Morse” recorder 
being practically never used in ordinary work. The length of the cable 
was nine nautical miles, and the distance over ground was 8.8 nautical 
miles. 

There were four extra men employed on board the Sunk, but it does 
not follow from this that any extra hands would be required as a rule, 
for it was only necessary in this experiment on account of the antiquated 
form of windlass, and the frequent kinking of the cable, involving 
periodic repairs. All the men employed were regular lightship hands. 
Those singled out for telegraphic duties and cable repairs showed 
great aptitude in acquiring the details of the work, as regards jointing, 
splicing, and using the instruments. Though going a long way to meet- 
ing the difficulties to be contended with, the plan of passing the tele- 
graph cable up over the bows of the lightship through a hollow revolv- 
ing swivel was not found to be as perfect as was expected previous to the 
Sunk experiment. Means may yet be discovered by which the difficulties 
then experienced will be overcome. Meanwhile it may be remarked that 
the very reason why telegraphic communication with a lightship is re- 
quired at all is due to the somewhat frequent occurrence of wrecks im 
the immediate vicinity, the lightship itself being very often placed on @ 
reef of some sort. If, moreover, a strong current prevails, as is not un- 
commonly the case, the cable is liable to get shifted, and twisted up with 
the lightship moorings. 

It has been suggested by Mr. H. Benest, A. M. Inst. C. E., that the 
cable might suitably stop short of the lightship, by its end being taken 
up to a buoy within such a distance of the vessel as ‘would be outside her 
range of swing. According to this plan the buoy would be construct¢ | 
with a central hawse for the telegraph cable to pass through. There 
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would also be other hawse pipes for its moorings, which should be care- 
fully carried out in different directions, and at some distance from the 
electric cable. The conductor of the cable would, in this device, be led 
into a water-tight box on the upper part of the framework of the buoy. 
to make connection with a lighter type of veering cable, which should 
extend from the lightship to the buoy. On board the lightship some 
jength of the veering cable could be kept on a drum, which drum could 
be mounted on a traveller, free to run right round the ship on the bul- 
wark rail. The signalling instrument would require to be disconnected 
when necessary to run the drum from one side of the ship to the other 
when swinging. In order to keep the cable in its normal state as regards 
lay, the drum should be pivoted. Respecting the class of buoy for this 
purpose, the Trinity House have of late years adopted one which might 
prove suitable. It is of peculiar shape, having a cylindrical belt round 
its circumference near to the base, which has the effect of producing great 
steadiness. Within recent times, experiments have been made with some 
success in the direction of communicating telegraphically through ordi- 
nary iron chain. By this plan ordinary electric cable might terminate 
at the mooring of a light vessel and her own chain be left to complete 
the circuit. The chain cable being practically a bare conductor, the 
external presence of rust—or paint—would be a distinct advantage, inas- 
much as it would play the part of an insulator. An ingenious form of 
electrical swivel has been devised by Mr. James Wimshurst, F. R. S., 
for avoiding the kinks in cables attached to moored lightships swinging 
with the tide. It was exhibited at the annual conversazione of the Royal 
Society in 1894, and might be useful in this connection. Mr. Wims- 
hurst’s device does not, however, in any way meet one serious source 
of trouble—that of constant wear and tear on the bottom, due to rise and 
fall. 

For further and full particulars regarding the work already done—and 
which it is proposed should be done—in this direction, the reader is 
referred to the Blue-book of the Royal Commission on Lighthouses and 
Light Vessels. This Commission commenced sitting in 1892, and has 
only lately completed its periodic deliberations. In the result, it has 
issued five reports, respectively in 1893, 1804, 1895, 1896 and 18907. The 
Commission paid a visit to Denmark in 1896 to inspect the very com- 
plete telegraphic arrangements with light vessels and lighthouses on that 
coast, subsequent to which they drew their final report on this all-im- 
portant question. The reader’s attention may also be called to a paper 
on “ Coast Telegraph Communication,” read before the Balloon Society 
in 1892, by Mr. Benest.—The Engineer. 





THE PROPOSED ADDITIONS TO THE ACTIVE LIST. 


The proposal of the Minister of Marine to increase the list of officers 
of the navy by 1 vice-admiral, 5 capitaines de vaisseau, 25 capi- 
taines de frégate, 75 lieutenants, and 80 engineers, has been approved 
by the Commission de la Marine of the Chamber, except as regards 
the vice-admiral, which is not thought necessary, as by the present 
list when all appointments are filled there will still be 2 -vice-admirals 
for disposal. This increase to the number of officers being contem- 
poraneous with a similar increase in the English navy has given occa- 
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sion for a comparison of the prospects of advancement in the two Ser- 
vices, which the Temps gives as follows:—In the English navy the per- 
centage of admirals to all junior grades up to and including that of lien. 
tenant is 3.7 per cent., and to the superior grades of captain and com. 
mander 13 per cent. The percentage of superior grades (namely, cap- 
tain and commander) to the lieutenants being 39 per cent. In the French 
navy, by the new increase, the above proportions are respectively 3.83 
per cent., 12.3 per cent., and 44.63 per cent., from which it appears that 
though the chances of superior officers obtaining flag rank are sli 
less favorable in the French than in the English navy, on the other hand 
the French naval lieutenant has a better chance of rising to the rank of 
captain or commander than his English confrére—Journal Royal United 
Service. 





SHIPS OF WAR. 
[ ENGLAND. ] 


H. M. S. Pomone. 


When recording the trials of her Majesty’s third-class cruiser Pactolus 
in our issue of October 28th, 1898, we incidentally mentioned that a sister 
ship, then building, would be engined by the same firm, Messrs. John 
Penn and Sons, of Greenwich. This vessel, the Pomone—a full page 
illustration of which we gave in a previous issue, November 26th, 1897— 
has now been so far completed as to have been able to undergo her speed 
and other trials, which have taken place during the past fortnight. 

As the Pomone is in every respect a duplicate of the Pactolus, both as 
to dimensions, displacement, type of engines, boilers, etc., we do not 
repeat the particulars, as they will be found fully given in the issue of 
October above mentioned. Some valuable experience having been ac- 
quired during the trials of the Pactolus, especially in connection with 
her boilers—they being of a comparatively new type, the Blechynden 
water-tube—great care has been given to the boiler installation of the 
Pomone, so as to ensure satisfactory results, free from delay, when under 
trial. 

The contract requirements of the vessel's trials were exactly the same 
as those of the Pactolus, viz. the development of 3500, 5000, and 7000 
indicated horse-power by her engines, in the coal consumption, natural 
and forced draught trials respectively; and from the results attained at 
them, which we give below, it will be seen that these requirements were 
in each case largely exceeded. 

Having been built in Sheerness Dockyard, and of only a moderate 
water draught, her trials took place in the North Sea. A previous pre- 
liminary run having been made to see that all was in order, on February 
16th the vessel left Sheerness and proceeded to sea for a thirty-hours’ 
coal consumption trial at 3500 horse-power, her water draught at the time 
being 12 ft. forward and 15 ft. aft; the weather being fairly good. This 
trial was continued without intermission or stoppage until completed; the 
mean results attained at it being that a steam pressure of 242 Ibs. per 
square inch was easily maintained in the boilers with an air pressure @ 
the stokeholds of .88 in. of water; the engines making 173.7 and r 
revolutions a minute for starboard and port, and developing respecti 
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1798 and 1811 indicated horse-power, or a total of 3609; the vacuum being 
a mean of 25 in., and the speed of ship 16% knots an hour, coal having 
been consumed at the rate of 2.45 Ibs. per indicated horse-power per 
hour. This trial, during which the engines and boilers worked in a 
highly satisfactory manner and gave no trouble, was completed on Friday, 
February 17th, when the ship returned to Sheerness. 

On Tuesday, February 21st, the weather being rough, the ship pro- 
ceeded on a natural-draught trial of eight hours’ duration, on which she 
attained the following satisfactory mean results: With the vessel draw- 
ing the same water as before, and steam maintained at 220 lbs. pressure 
per square inch in the boilers, with an air pressure of 1.4 in. of water in 
the stokeholds, and the starboard and port engines making 198.3 and 
203.6 revolutions per minute respectively, there was developed by them a 
gross total of 5617 indicated horse-power, giving the ship a speed of 
20 knots an hour. 

Having cleaned boiler tubes, and seen that all engine and boiler con- 
nections, etc., were in order, the Pomone proceeded to sea on Saturday 
last for a four-hours’ full-power—7oo0o indicated horse-power—forced- 
draught trial, the weather being very fine, and the sea fairly smooth. The 
results of this trial, which were highly satisfactory, were: With the ship 
having a slightly deeper water draught than on the previous trials, and a 
steam pressure in her boilers of practically 252 Ibs. per square inch, main- 
tained with an air pressure of 2.777 in. of water, the revolutions of the 
starboard and port engines were 219.6 and 221 per minute respectively, 
and the gross total power developed by them 7340 indicated horses, giving 
the ship a speed of 21.5 knots an hour. 

From the foregoing recorded results of the Pomone’s trials, it will be 
seen that the contract power requirements were exceeded at each, and 
that the engineers have beaten their own power record made in the case 
of the Pactolus, which was the highest then attained in the class of vessel. 
The trials of the Pomone have also been noteworthy, in that they have 
been continuous and without a break, and taking the time actually occu- 
pied in accomplishing them, have been completed within a week. The 
officials present at them were: Mr. F. H. Lister, representing the Ad- 
miralty; Mr. R. H. Andrews, chief engineer of Sheerness Dockyard; Mr. 
E. Thomas, of the Sheerness Fleet Reserve; and Mr. W. B. Dixon, rep- 
resenting the contracting engineers, Messrs. Jno. Penn and Sons. The 
vessel was in charge of Commander G. C. A. Marescaux, of the Sheerness 
Fleet Reserve.—The Engineer. 


H. M. S. ARIADNE. 


H. M. S. Ariadne, a first-class protective deck cruiser, of the improved 
Diadem class, built and engined by the Clydebank Engineering and Ship- 
building Company, Limited, on the Clyde, completed on Tuesday, the 
7th inst., a series of contract steam trials, and the detailed results are 
given on the next page. The Ariadne, so far as the hull is concerned, in 
which we include offensive and defensive qualities, resembles closely the 
Diadem class, which has been fully described in Engineering, the pre- 
ceding vessel of the class built at Clydebank, being the Europa. The 
only difference is in the boilers. The boilers of the later ships have been 
designed with slightly more heating surface than the Europa, 47,300 
square feet of heating surface and 1390 square feet of grate area, 
the ratio being 34.0 to 1; while in the case of the Europa, with the 
‘ame number of boilers, the ratio is 27.73 to 1, the heating surface being 
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40,600 square feet, and the grate area 1450 square feet. The Ariadne, of 
course, represents the later practice, and as the horse-power to be de. 
veloped is 1500 more than with the Europa, it will be seen that the coal 
burned per square foot of grate per hour is higher. On the full-power 
trial it was nearly 22 Ibs. per square foot of grate, as against 21 Ibs. in the 
Diadem class. The power per square foot of grate was 13.2 indicated 
horse-power, as against 11.63 indicated horse-power in the Europa; but 
in special trials both these results have been exceeded. The hes 
surface is equal to 2.48 square feet per unit of power maintained; in the 
Europa it was 2.38. If the table now given be compared with the corre. 
sponding one published by us in July last, giving the Europa’s results, 
it will also be seen that the coal consumption is much less. In each type 
of ship there are 30 Belleville boilers with economizers. The engines 
are of the triple-expansion type, but the arrangement in the Ariadne 
differs from that in the Europa. Instead of the four cylinders being 
placed as follows from the bow end: High-pressure, intermediate pres- 
sure, and the two low-pressures with the valves between each, the order 
is as follows: Low-pressure slide valve, low-pressure cylinder, high- 
pressure cylinder, high-pressure piston valve; intermediate pressure piston 
valve, intermediate pressure cylinder, low-pressure cylinder, and low-pres- 
sure piston valve. Thus the cylinders are in pairs as closely together 
as is possible, and the sequence of cranks is—high-pressure, intermediate 
pressure, forward low-pressure, after low-pressure, the first and third 
named being at right angles, as are the other two. This arrangement 
gave practically no vibration. The diameters of cylinders are 34 in., 55% 
in., 64 in., and 64 in. by 48 in. stroke. They were designed to give the 
full power at 120 revolutions, while in the case of the Europa the de 
signed speed was 110 revolutions, although with 112.4 revolutions 17,010 
indicated horse-power was got, while the Ariadne got 19,156 indicated 
horse-power with 118.9 revolutions. 

RESULTS OF STEAM TRIALS OF H.M.S. ARIADNE (11,000 TONS AND 18 

INDICATED HORSE-POW ER). 


BUILT AND ENGINED BY THE CLYDEBANK ENGINEERING AND SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
































Description of trial..........-.s.seeeeeeeee 30 hours’ coal | 30 hours’ coal | 8 hours’ full 
consumption | consumption power 
at 3600 I. H.P.jat 3,500 L.H.P. 
WHE GIG. vccccvcccccccsccccccscceseccnces January 31 February 3 | February6, 
and 7 and 4, 1 1890 
a 25 ft. 5in 24 ft. 84 in. 24 ft. 3 in. 
Draught of water i at oe ei “ Oo 2%“ ise * “ge 
DISplaceMent ..ccccccccccccccsccsccsscccoce| cesses |  coscee | cesses 
Actual load on safety valves.........- Ibs. 300 300 300 
Pressure of airinstokehold..in.ofwater|;  ...... | ceueee B 
Average pressure at boilers...........++-- 218 262 288 
- = at engines ..........++- 202 227 240 
Bile Pecccececccce 143.5 206.5 229 
Receiver pressures< I. P. ......... 4.5 58.5 5.5 
Ee Poccecese 5 18 4.5 
AVOTAMES VACUUM .... 6... cece eeeeee 24.8 25.5 5.3 
in Meeccecesce 6 17.7 84.2 87.5 | 1064 17 
Mean pressure in _ ere 38 18.1 22.9 38.1 0.3 4.9 
cylinders ) L. P. forward 8 8.3 16.3 16.7 | 21.8 @l 
Re Be GES ccvccccccess 7.6 7.3 17.4 16.4 2.6 29 
Mean number of revolutions per minute 70.3 109.1 118.9 
Indicated horse-power............++- total 3,758 14,046 19,156 
TE Stated srebeeeescons coccib ot knots 13.3 20.1 21.5 
er ccnagtacespunseegseet 2 to 3 1to6 2to3 
ET TI odbacetheve$60eseneesetess cecess Slight swell Smooth to Moderate 
. moderate swell 
iameter.......... we. | £««scoe @ ae 
Propeller ......+++.. erties 21 ft. 6 in. Same Same 
Consumption per indicated horse-power 
SPE atens cosestbvatcsceseccesecsssoes 2.05 1.73 1.66 
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The Ariadne, it may be said, is 435 ft. long between perpendiculars, 
6 ft. beam, and at 24 ft. 7 in. draught displaces 11,070 tons. As will be 
seen from the table, the vessel had water ballast in her to insure that 
the draught would be even greater than that stipulated for, and yet on 
all occasions she succeeded easily in attaining her speed over the meas- 
ured distance course between the Dodman and Rame Head, the top 
mean speed for 19,156 indicated horse-power being 21.5 knots, against 
the 20.75 knots for 18,000 indicated horse-power anticipated in the de- 
; The vessel left Chatham Dockyard on Monday, the 3oth ult., and 
alter proceeding to Sheerness for adjustment of compasses and having 
a preliminary run, she commenced her 30-hours’ trial of one-fifth the 
total power on Tuesday afternoon, the 31st, and anchored in Plymouth 
Sound on the following night about 10 o’clock. The results of this trial 
proved to be satisfactory, the mean indicated horse-power being 3758, 
with 70.3 revolutions; while the draught of the ship was 25 ft. 5 in. for- 
ward and 26 ft. 2 in. aft, the speed being 13.3 knots. The following day 
at noon she went to sea for her deep-water anchor and cable trials, at 
the conclusion of which the 30-hours’ trial at 13,500 indicated horse- 
power was proceeded with. During the night she steamed up the Eng- 
lish Channel, and soon after daylight was on the deep-water Admiralty 
measured run between the Dodman and Rame Head. This distance of 
23 miles was run over four times, the mean speed averaging 19.7 knots. 
She then steamed out to sea and returned to anchor in Plymouth Sound 
on Saturday morning, the 4th inst., having completed a most satisfactory 
trial, the mean results being 14,046 indicated horse-power, with 109.1 revo- 
lutions, a coal consumption of 1.73 Ib. per indicated horse-power, and 
a mean speed for the 30 hours of 20.1 knots. On Monday of this week 
the vessel proceeded on her eight hours’ full-speed trial, when, as stated, 
the mean power was 109,156 indicated horse-power for 118.9 revolutions, 
against the 18,000 indicated horse-power for 120 revolutions required by 
the contract, and the coal consumption was 1.66 indicated horse-power 
per hour, a very good result. She afterwards steamed back to the Nore, 
whence, after carrying out the gunnery and circle-turning trials, she will 
be taken up to Chatham yard for completion for commission.—Engineer- 
ing. 


New Suilps. 


The supplemental programme of naval construction sanctioned by the 
House of Commons at Mr. Goschen’s request on 22nd July last com- 
prised four battle-ships, four cruisers, and twelve torpedo-boat destroyers. 
The contracts for the four battle-ships and two of the cruisers have now 
been given out. The Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding Company has 
secured the contract for the construction of two of the battle-ships and 
their machinery, and the other two battle-ships with their machinery will 
be built by Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead, and the Palmer Shipbuilding 
Company, at Jarrow. The contracts for the two first-class cruisers, which 
are to be of the large armored type, foreshadowed by Mr. Goschen in 
his speech in the House last June, have been allotted to the following 
firms: One to the Fairfield Company and the other to Vickers, Sons, and 
Maxim, at Barrow-in-Furness; while two others of a similar type are, it 
is reported, to be built at Devonport and Pembroke Dockyards respect- 
Wely; the engines for the latter being supplied by Messrs. Humphreys, 
Tennant, and Co., of Deptford, London. Contracts for the remaining 
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two cruisers, which will be of a somewhat smaller type, will be placed 
shortly. 

The new battle-ships will differ somewhat from the Formidable class 
but the differences will be mainly differences of detail. They will Possess 
rather more speed than the Formidable class, and will draw somewhat 
less water. As Mr. Goschen significantly observed: “ They will be more 
calculated to pass through the Suez Canal without lightening.” Another 
point of difference is that the new battle-ships will carry slightly less 
armor. At present names have not been found for the new vessels 
The fact that two of the new vessels are to be built by the Thames Iron. 
works Company is due entirely to tenders submitted, and with the ex. 
ception of the Albion, launched last year, will be the first important 
orders executed by that firm for the Government for some years. In the 
present instance a circumstance greatly in favor of the builders is that 
they have two vacant slips side by side, one recently occupied by the 
Albion, and the other by the Japanese warship Shikishima. The two 
vessels to be constructed will be absolutely in duplicate, and can therefore 
be completed more expeditiously and at less cost than if they were of 
a different class. All four battle-ships are to be delivered in two years 
and three months from the date of the order, and if possible they are 
to be completed at an earlier date. 

The two new cruisers will be of an improved Cressy type, and will 
be the largest and most powerful vessels of their class as yet designed 
for any navy. Their length between perpendiculars will be 500 feet; 
beam, extreme, 71 feet; mean draught, 26 feet; displacement, about 14,10 
tons; speed, 23 knots; H. P., 30,000; armament, two 9.2-inch guns with 
armored shields, sixteen 6-inch Q.F. guns in casemates, fourteen 12- 
pounder Q. F. guns, three 3-pounders, and two submerged torpedo-tubes. 
The protection to the 9.2-inch and 6-inch Q. F. guns will be equal to 
that provided in the Powerful and Terrible. The guns will be of the more 
modern type adopted for the Cressy class, and of considerably greater 
power than those of any other cruiser. The 9.2-inch guns will be 
mounted in barbettes, protected by 6-inch nickel-steel armor, with 6-inch 
hoods; there will be four more 6-inch guns than in the Cressy, and they 
will be mounted four on each side on the main deck in 6-inch casemates, 
and four immediately above them on the upper deck, similarly protected. 
The sides will be protected by 6-inch steel armor, extending forward to 
the ram, where it will be of somewhat lessened thickness, while at the 
after-end of the belt there will be an armored athwartship bulkhead of 
5 inches. There will be two armored decks, the upper one horizontal, 
of 1-inch steel, and the lower turtle-backed, of 4-inch steel, tapering to 
2 inches. The steel hulls will be unsheathed. The measured-mile speed 
on an eight hours’ trial with natural draught will be 23 knots. The con- 
tinuous sea-speed with smooth water will be 21 knots. Water-tube boil- 
ers will be adopted and twin screws. The capacity of the coal bunkers 
will be 2500 tons, thus giving them a greater radius of action than the 
new cruisers of foreign navies. Both ships are to be completed in two 
years and six months at the outside. 

It will thus be seen that the new ships will be unexcelled both as fe- 
garde protection and speed. It is true that both France and Russia ate 
building a certain number of so-called 23-knot cruisers, but this speed 
is only to be maintained for 12 hours, and that through forced draught, 
while in our ships the 23 knots will be obtained under natural draught, 
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and judging from the good results obtained from the Terrible, there will 
jn all probability be no difficulty in getting and maintaining this speed. 
On the other hand, the sea-speed (under natural draught) of both the 
French and Russian ships is only to be 19 knots as against the 21 knots of 
our ships, and in this connection it may be as well to recall that quite lately 
the Diadem ran home from Gibraltar with a foul bottom at a mean speed 
of 19.7 knots.—Journal Royal United Service. 


[FRANCE.] 


THE FRENCH SUBMARINE Boats. 


The mystery surrounding the submarine torpedo-boats being con- 
structed in France is obviously calculated to provoke a good deal of 
curiosity as to the special features of this new type of vessel. Selected 
among the various projects which were some time ago submitted in com- 
petition, the boats are expected by French engineers to prove remarkably 
destructive, and to effect “an entire revolution ” in naval strategy. These 
claims have been so frequently made by designers of new types of fight- 
ing machines in France, that one is inclined to be sceptical as to whether 
the submarine boat is capable of doing any practical work. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be overlooked that the performances of the Gustave Zédé in 
the harbor of Toulon have given a good deal of satisfaction to naval 
experts on the other side of the Channel, who declare that there are great 
possibilities in the way of submarine fighting. During the past few days 
M. Lockroy has visited Toulon in order to witness the manceuvres of the 
Gustave Zédé, which successfully repeated its performances of a week or 
two previously. Appearing about 500 metres from the Magenta to take 
aim, the boat sank before the guns could be trained on it and appeared 
300 metres nearer, when, according to one account, it accomplished the 
extraordinary exploit of sending a torpedo “in an absolutely straight 
line between the funnels of the battle-ship.” The French journalist re- 
marks that had the torpedo been loaded the Magenta would have gone 
to the bottom. Having theoretically sunk the battle-ship, the Gustave 
Zédé disappeared and came to the surface again 100 metres behind the 
vessel. It appears that the manceuvring was so rapid that the gunners 
were utterly nonplussed, not only by the instantaneous and erratic appear- 
ance, but also by the small target offered when at any distance. There 
was a general impression that it was extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to sink the torpedo-boat. Nothing, of course, is known as to the de- 
tails of construction, since these are being kept a profound secret. It 
is, however, possible to exaggerate the importance of the much talked-of 
“eye,” as we presume that this is merely an improved form of lookout 
with, perhaps, electric reflectors, throwing a strong light ahead. In any 
event, it obviously cannot be used for getting the bearings under water, 
as the tactics of the boat are invariably the same; that is to say, it rises 
about 500 metres from the vessel to be attacked, and, after taking aim, 
sinks; and, continuing in a straight line, reappears 300 metres further on, 
when it discharges the torpedo. It is obvious, too, that the difficulties 
of hitting a battle-ship would be considerably increased if it were steam- 
ing imstead of remaining still, as was the case with the Magenta. The 
boat trains its torpedo at a distance of about 500 metres, and travels 
under water 300 metres before discharging. Supposing the submarine 
oat makes eight knots after aiming, by the time it rose to the surface 
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the battle-ship would be half a mile away. In the event of the boat 
pearing ahead, so that the battle-ship would not have time to put a me 
it would still have to calculate the probable movements of the vessel 
during the time it took to train on there would be every Prospect ol te 
boat being sunk. The hitting of a battle-ship under full steam would 
be merely a matter of chance. Again, the Gustave Zédé being propelled 
by electricity stored in secondary batteries, can only have a very small 
range of action, and could, indeed, scarcely leave the ports. This is w 
French engineers are giving special attention just now to the N 
which, it is expected, will be completed in the course of two or three 
months. It is being built upon competitive designs sent in by M. Laubeuf 
a marine engineer. This vessel will be propelled at the surface by steam, 
and under water by electricity. The small engine not only works the 
propeller but operates a dynamo which charges secondary batteries, 
When the boat is to go under water the funnel is unshipped and the 
boat is propelled by electrical power. It is said that the Narval will 
carry enough fuel to steam 252 miles in twenty-four hours at 12 knots, or 
624 miles in seventy-eight hours at eight knots. Under water it will 
do 25 miles at eight knots. Though it may be doubted whether these 
boats will be anything like so practical and efficient as French marine 
engineers claim for them, it would yet be unwise to depreciate them un- 
duly, and they are certainly interesting as showing the direction ip 
which trans-Channel engineers are endeavoring to strengthen the marine. 
As France finds it hopeless to keep pace with England in naval con- 
struction, she is obviously bent upon changing her tactics, which are 
something like those of the sword-fish attacking the whale. The results 
obtained in this country and in Turkey several years ago with Nordenfeldt 
boats were quite as good as those obtained in France, but the whole 
scheme collapsed.—The Engineer. 


[JAPAN.] 


ASAMA., 


The twin-screw cruiser Asama, recently built by Messrs. Armstrong, 
Whitworth and Co. to the order of the Japanese Government, from the 
designs of Mr. Philip Watts, the head of the Elswick shipyard. She is 
408 ft. long and 67 ft. wide. With her powerful armament, strong de 
fensive armor, and high speed, the vessel forms a most important addi- 
tion to that formidable navy which is growing up so quickly in the Far 
East; a navy which is not only strong in its number of vessels, but also 
in the high efficiency of the separate ships, the professional attainments 
of the officers, and the seamanlike character of the crews. 

This cruiser has no less than 2100 tons of armor worked into her 
construction. She has a belt of Harveyed steel which extends 2 ft. above 
and 5 ft. below the normal water-line, and tapers from 7 in. in the thickest 
part to 3% in. at the ends. Above this the sides are protected by 5-2. 
armor which extends over the whole of the midship part and joins the 
armored bulkheads that connect with the main gun positions. The latter 
are protected vertically by 8-in. Harveyed steel plates, with an additional 
inner skin 1 in. thick, there being a 1-in. roof. There are ten casemates 
of 6-in. Harveyed steel. To protect the bow torpedo discharge there is 
on each side 6-in. plating, which extends from the stem 25 ft. aft. The 
armored deck is 2 in. thick and is curved in an athwartship direction 
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‘cin the lower edges of the belt. There is a 2-in. steel plate worked 
forward to support the lower part of the ram bow, the armored deck 
extending forward to strengthen the upper part in the usual way. There 
is an armored conning-tower forward and an armored observation-tower 
aft. The armament consists of four 8-in. quick-firing guns mounted in 
irs in the armored positions referred to forward and aft, as shown in 
our illustration. The forward guns are 25 ft. above the water-level, and 
the after pair 1 ft. lower. There are fourteen 6-in. quick-firing guns, 
ten of which are placed in the 6-in. steel casements before referred to. 
On each side of the ship two are placed at each end of the armored 
citadel, one above the other, as is shown in the engraving. This ac- 
counts for eight of the 6-in. guns, the remaining two of the ten in case- 
mates being placed on either side of the ship on the main deck. The 
other four of the fourteen 6-in. guns are on the upper deck and are pro- 
tected by shields. The lighter armament consists of twelve 12-pounders 
and various other weapons of lighter nature. There are five torpedo- 
tubes for 18-in. torpedoes. One of these is through the stem, and is 
protected as stated, whilst the other four are under water discharges. 

The machinery for the Asama has been supplied by Messrs. Humphreys, 
Tennant and Co., and is generally of the usual type, there being two 
sets of inverted direct-acting engines and cylindrical boilers, pressed to 
190 Ibs. to the square inch. The legend power is 13,000 indicated horse- 
power with natural draught and 18,000 with forced draught, whilst the 
corresponding speeds are 20 knots and 21% knots. The normal coal 
capacity is 700 tons, and with this weight on board the draught is 24 ft. 
8 in.; but there is storage for 1450 tons if all bunkers are filled. 

The Asama has more than exceeded the contract conditions, running 
for six hours with open stokeholds when the horse-power was some- 
what above the 13,000 and the revolutions 140 to 142 per minute, at which 
the speed registered was 20.37 knots. On the forced-draught trials 19,000 
indicated horse-power was reached, the revolutions averaging 158 per 
minute and the speed being 22.07 knots. The gunnery trials and anchor 
trials have also been successfully carried out.—Engineering. 


[Unitep States. ] 


ALBANY. 


The protected cruiser Albany, which has been built for the United 
States Government by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., Lim- 
ited, at Elswick, Newcastle-on-Tyne, was launched on Saturday afternoon 
the 14th inst. The Albany is a sister ship of the Amazonas, which the 
Elswick firm built for the Brazilian Government, and which was launched 
in December, 1896. Last year the Amazonas, on her completion, was 
transferred to the United States flag, and, under the name of the New 
Orleans, took part in the war with Spain. The Albany is of the follow- 
ing dimensions: Length on the water-line, 330 ft.; length over all, 
358 ft.; extreme beam, 43 ft. 9 in.; mean draught on a trial displacement 
of 3500 tons, 16 ft. 10 in. She has a protected steel deck extending from 
stem to stern, and is fitted with 14 water-tight bulkheads extending up 
to the berth deck. In addition to these divisions, she is fitted with a 
double bottom, minutely subdivided into watertight compartments; and 
the store rooms and coal bunkers below the protected deck are also 
Watertight. The armament of the Albany is as follows: Six 6-in., four 
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4.7-in. guns, ten 6-pounders, and four 1-pounders. There are two ma. 
chine guns for use in the boats and in landing and in the military 
The vessel is fitted with two military masts, with two tops in each mast. 
The propelling machinery, which is being built by Messrs Ha 
Leslie and Co., Limited, at their St. Peter’s Works, consists of two sets 
of triple-expansion engines, driving twin-screws, the maximum indicated 
horse-power being 7500, at 160 revolutions per minute, the 

speed being 20 knots. There are four double-ended Scotch boilers, The 
vessel will be lighted by electricity, the plant consisting of three dynamos 
and engines.—Engineering. 


BATTLE-SHIPS AND MONITORS NOW BUILDING FOR THE Navy. 


There are now completed and in commission in the United States Navy 
five battle-ships, four of which are of the first and one of the second 
class. These are the Oregon, Indiana and Massachusetts, of 10,288 tons, 
and the Iowa, of 11,410 tons, first-class battle-ships, and the second-class 
Texas, of 6315 tons. 

There are now building in our yards eight first-class battle-ships of 
over I1,000 tons, whose aggregate displacement is 94,125 tons. As the 
aggregate displacement of the battle-ships now in commission is about 
60,000 tons, it will be seen that we have over 50 per cent. more tonnage 
of battle-ships in course of construction than took part in the operations 
of the late war. 

These eight vessels represent three successive naval appropriations. 
The Kentucky and Kearsarge were authorized in 1895 and are about ready 
to undergo their steam trials; the Alabama, Wisconsin and Illinois were 
authorized in 1896 and are about 60 per cent. completed; while the Maine, 
Ohio and Missouri were authorized last year and are in the early stages 
of their construction. 

Judging from the rate of progress achieved in the past, we may expect 
to see the first-named ships in commission by the close of the present 
year; the three Alabamas by the close of 1900, and the Maine with her 
mates in the winter of 1902-03. 

In addition to these fine vessels, we unfortunately have under way four 
ships of an obsolete and discredited type, which will be known as the 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida and Wyoming. They are monitors, pure 
and simple, and represent a class of ship which was built in the early 
experimental stages of warship construction, when designers were feeling 
their way toward the ideal fighting ship as represented by the eight battle 
ships above mentioned. These four monitors were ordered by Congress 
in the face of the opinion and advice of the men who design and the 
men who fight the vessels of our Navy. The fact that we are committed 
to the construction of four of these archaic curiosities serves to show 
to what absurdities Congress can be committed when it sets up its own 
judgment against that professional opinion which should guide it @ 
such purely technical questions as those of warship design. 

Including the monitors, we now have under construction the twelve 
armored vessels which our artist has shown grouped together in the 
accompanying illustration. As each of the ships is drawn with 
attention to detail, particularly in the matter of armament, the group 
conveys an impressive idea of the exceptional offensive qualities of the 
forthcoming addition to our Navy. 
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The particulars of the ships are given in the accompanying tables, 
from which it will be seen that, while there has been a reduction in the 
‘et of the main battery, there has been a remarkable increase in the 
‘cht of the intermediate battery, the latter being so great as to render 
the total energy of gun-fire enormously greater in the latest ships of the 


Maine class. 
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Taking the vessels in the order of their advancement toward comple- 
tion, we have first the Kentucky and the Kearsarge, whose dock steam 
trials have already taken place. Comparing them with the Oregon type 
before them and the Alabama type following them, they represent a 
transition stage. In the Oregon we have an unprecedented development 
of the armor-piercing gun and a weak intermediate battery. In the Ala- 
bama we see a reduction in the number of armor-piercing and a propor- 
tionate increase in the intermediate rapid-fire battery. In the Oregon 
were four 13-inch and eight 8-inch armor-piercers, while the interme- 
diate battery consisted of only four 6-inch, and these were originally 
slow-firers. In the Alabama the 8-inch guns have been thrown out en- 
tirely, and the weight has been put into an extremely powerful battery of 
fourteen 6-inch rapid-firers. Now this change, which is in agreement 
with the course followed by other navies, was gradual, and in the Ken- 
tucky and Kearsarge we see the intermediate step, for in these ships four 
of the 8-inch guns are retained, and the demand they make upon the dis- 
placement of the ship is shown by the fact that the intermediate battery 
consists of 5-inch instead of 6-inch guns. As the total weight of guns, 
mounts, ammunition, etc., for a 6-inch is about double that required for a 
5-inch gun, it is evident that the retention of the four 8-inch guns necessi- 
tates the use of the lighter guns in the broadside rapid-fire battery. 

The most novel feature in these ships is the double-deck turrets for 
the main battery. They were adopted after much discussion, in which 
it was argued that the 8-inch guns would not be capable of training in- 
dependently of the 13-inch guns below them, and that one lucky shot 
might put half the main battery out of action by disabling both guns. 
To which it was replied that the great economy in weight and the un- 
equaled protection afforded the 8-inch ammunition hoists, more than 
compensate for the risks incurred. The performance of these turrets will 
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be watched with great interest, and we shall not be surprised if they are 
repeated in some modified form in future ships. 

The weakest feature of the Kearsarge is that it sits very little higher 
in the water than the Oregon—a feature which would greatly hinder it in 
chasing an enemy to windward. In the Alabama class, ships of the same 
tonnage, this is rectified by the addition of a spar deck, which extends alt 
for three-quarters of the ship’s length. This raises the freeboard to 
about 20 feet forward as against 13 feet aft, and enables the forward 
13-inch guns to be carried at an elevation of 26 feet above the water-line 
A further improvement over the Kearsarge is shown in the wider separa. 
tion of the intermediate battery, which is rather crowded in the earlier 
ship and might be entirely wrecked by a single 12-inch shell. Eight of 
the 6-inch guns are carried on the main deck within the 5%-inch armored 
citadel, four are placed behind 5%4-inch armor on the spar deck above 
the citadel, and two are carried in 5%-inch sponsons forward on the 
main deck. This is a far better arrangement. The guns would take 
longer to silence and the danger of panic is reduced. While the total 
muzzle energy of the metal thrown from one broadside in five minutes 
works out as practically the same as that of the Kentucky, the greater 
carrying power of the 6-inch over the 5-inch gun would render the fire 
of the Alabama more destructive at ordinary fighting ranges of 2000 to 
3000 yards. 
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In the Maine class we see a greater advance than in any other ships of 
the new Navy. These remarkably fine vessels embody the experience 
gained during our late war, and in them, moreover, we have not hesi- 
tated to adopt some of the best features of foreign practice. The most 
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important advance has been in speed and armament. The grave defect 
of the five ships already described is their low speed of 16 knots, which 
is from 3 to 4 knots less than that of some foreign battle-ships now build- 
ing or in commission. It is due largely to the efforts of Commodore 
Melville that the Maine and her sisters are to steam at 18 knots instead 
of the 16 knots originally proposed. The result is to be obtained by 
giving them an increased length of 20 feet to accommodate the more 

werful machinery. Another important modification that practically 
doubles the fighting power, as compared with the Alabama, is the intro- 
duction of smokeless powder and improved rapid-firing ordnance. The 
inch guns will be of great length and will show the high velocity 
at the muzzle of 3000 feet per second, the same velocity being called for 
in the 6-inch rapid-firers. The muzzle energy of the 12-inch gun will be 
8,000 foot-tons, as against 25,985 foot-tons for the 12-inch guns of the 
lowa, and 33,627 foot-tons for the 13-inch guns of the Alabama. The 
6inch guns will have about 6000 foot-tons energy, as against 3204 foot- 
tons for the old slow-fire 6-inch weapon. The new energies therefore 
represert an increase of nearly 100 per cent. over the old weapons firing 
brown powder. 

The new guns will be provided with improved breech mechanism of 
the Weling pattern, the rights of which were recently purchased from 
Maxim-Vickers for $200,000. The rates of fire will be greatly increased 
thereby, so that here again will be a large addition to the fighting capacity. 

In the accompanying estimate of the total energy of broadside fire in 
one minute the rates of fire are calculated from actual results obtained. 
They are, in the case of each ship, the best that could be obtained by 
trained crews. As a matter of fact, such a fire will never be sustained 
for five minutes, but the table serves the end of showing the vast increase 
of power and rate of fire in the case of the Maine due to smokeless powder 
and improved breech mechanism. Unless the 13, 8, 6 and 5-inch guns 
originally designed for the Kearsarge and Alabama classes are modified 
to suit the new smokeless powder, the Maine will be theoretically nearly 
three hundred per cent. more powerful than the earlier ships. 

Experimental work, however, is being done with the 13-inch gun, and 
in recent tests with smokeless powder an energy of about 44,000 foot-tons 
has been secured. The powder chamber has to be of less diameter and 
longer for the new powder, but there is no structural difficulty to prevent 
the change from being made. 

The four monitors will have all the vices of their type. Their worst 
feature is that they roll so quickly as to make accurate shooting an impos- 
sibility. Admiral Sampson condemned them in his report of the San 
Juan engagement, and there is not a naval officer of the new school in 
our Navy that favors the type. The Arkansas and sister ships have only 
18 or 20 inches freeboard, and in any kind of a sea their 12-inch guns, 
of which they carry two in a forward turret, would be half the time out 
of sight in the trough of the waves. The present designs are a modifi- 
cation of those first made, the ships having been lengthened 27 feet amid- 
ships to accommodate an increased supply of coal. The particulars of 
these ships will be found in the accompanying table.—Scientific American. 
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